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The American Bakery in Tokyo 


5) HE evolution of bread in Japan from 
its first status as “ogre’s food” some 
50 years ago to its present importance 
as a daily necessity is little short of 
wonderful. Nowadays almost all the 
families in the leading cities of the 
country use bread as a cheap substitute for the 
higher priced boiled rice, although this is not yet true 
in the country districts. This bespeaks both for the 
assimilability of the Japanese people and also for the 
universal appeal of that food which for centuries has 
maintained its title of “the staff of life.” 

This remarkable growth of the use of bread has 
not taken place without its romance. There are doubt- 
less few countries where any commodity was given 


such a cool welcome as the “ogre’s food,” which made 
its first appearance in the early part of the Meiji era 
when Japan was thrown open to international trade. 


At that time there was a current 
belief that the mere breath of a for- 
eigner would kill a man. Under 
this conviction the Japanese hated 
all articles handled by foreigners; 
and, further, it was particularly 
hard for a country long isolated 
from others to accept any customs 
different from their own. 

Foreigners longing to get in 
touch with this aloof people experi- 
enced great difficulty in doing so, 
and they tried various expedients. 
One of their measures was to offer 
bread. Zensuke Fujino, an old man 
who has seen Yokohama grow from 
a straggling fishing village to its 
present importance as a world port, 
remembers that Japanese who hap- 
pened to meet foreigners on the 
Streets were often given slices of 
bread as an offer of friendship, but 
that the Japanese would flee quickly 
to avoid acceptance of the donation. 
Even local government authorities 
instructed people not to receive any 
gifts whatsoever from foreign “bar- 
barians.” After this, foreigners 
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gathered bread together in baskets and left it 
temptingly in the streets, only to see the offi- 
cials seize it and burn it with rags. 


URIOSITY, however, is a great inter- 

cessor. One day some Japanese with more 
inquisitiveness than fear secretly ate some 
bread, and were pleasantly surprised to find 
it extremely palatable. They then began a 
propaganda of their own, going about from 
door to door distributing this delicious food, 
without reward. Their mission, to be sure, was 
secret, but before long the taste for bread 
began to spread like wildfire, though the pre- 
caution of gargling with water afterward, 
with the idea of disinfecting themselves from 
possible contamination, was taken by many of 
those who ate it. 

A story is told of Zozan Sakuma, the 
famous samurai who advocated the opening of Japan 
to international trade and for that reason was as- 
sassinated in Kyoto by a retainer of the Shogun. It 
is said he journeyed from Yedo (now Tokyo) to 
Yokohama to see Commodore Perry on his second trip 
to Japan, and went aboard the flagship Powhattan to 
interview him. Sakuma was entertained with a 
luncheon at which toast was served, but despite valiant 
efforts he found he could not eat bread because of the 
“offensive odor assailing his nostrils.” So he diplo- 
matically took the offending food home and threw it 
away. 

The father of Heikichi Utsumi, an old resident of 
Yokohama, is said to be the first baker to open busi- 
ness in Yokohama, and therefore in Japan. His store 
prospered until it was razed by the great earthquake 
in 1923, and has since been replaced by a small shop. 
When this first bakery was established the bread sold 





There Is a Vogue for Foreign Pastry Among the Geishas of Japan 


Bread in “fapan 


By D(ARTHA @. SCHUCK 


in it was quite different from that eaten now, as there 
were no proper ovens in which to bake it. A clay 
oven, such as those now used for baking sweet pota- 
toes, was turned into account for baking bread, but 
even at that foreigners patronized the shop and seemed 
pleased. 

Nevertheless, bread was not widely used in Japan 
until 1877. In that year, at the time of the Satsuma 
rebellion, when Elder Saigo rose in open insurrection 
against the Mikado, the government dispatched two 
army divisions to Kumamoto to subjugate the in- 
surgents. During the siege the government became 
hard pressed in supplying food to the troops. Hear- 
ing this, Heiroku Kodama, a Moji merchant, recom- 
mended bread for the army, and General Yamagata 
distributed it among the troops. It was found that 
bread saved much time and labor for the soldiers, in 
comparison to the usual boiled rice balls and, conse- 
quently, it was adopted as a substitute for the re- 
mainder of the siege. Kodama daily supplied bread 
by installing ovens in the camp, and profited largely 
thereby. Subsequently, bread was used in all army 
divisions to a great extent. Many bakers were taken 
into army employment during the Russo-Japanese 
War. 


N spite of all this, bread continued to be regarded 

as a luxury, although in reality it was not costly, 
until about 30 years ago. In the latter part of the 
past century enterprising bread merchants in leading 
cities employed sandwichmen carrying posters upon 
which was written, “American Pan and French Pan— 
Full of Nutrition.” (“Pan,” the Portuguese word for 
bread, has been adopted by the Japanese, who had no 
word in their language having that precise meaning.) 
These sandwichmen, like clownish Merry Andrews, 
with pointed caps and rakish checkered suits, went 
through the streets beating drums, 
sounding trumpets and calling out 
their wares. If country folk gaped 
at these “piemen, going to the fair,” 
and professed not to know what 
bread was, they were considered 
Simple Simons, indeed. The pan 
sold by these, men was usually 
sweetened, and was much in de- 
mand. The Kimuraya, which is 
the largest bread shop in Tokyo, 
was the first to undertake this 
propaganda, with the result that 
the term “kimuraya” is commonly 
used as another name for bread. 
This store has its head office on the 
Ginza, the long shopping avenue in 
Tokyo where street fairs are held 
every night and where there are not 
many hours out of the 24 that the 
sidewalks do not resound with the 
clatter of wooden geta worn by the 
shoppers. 

This store was established in the 
early part of Meiji, and now claims 
to be the largest bread distributor 
in Japan. It has more than 100 
branches carrying on business under 


























































Testing Laboratory in a Japanese Bakery 


its name in Tokyo and the suburbs. Any one who 
wishes may sell bread under the name of kimuraya, 
but first must purchase the good-will justly claimed 
by the famous store. The royalty is said to range 
from about $250 to $5,000, according to the site of the 
shop to be opened. However, bread sold 
by these branches is not necessarily sup- 
plied by the kimuraya head office. 


| ten to the fact that they are kept a 
commercial secret, exact figures as to 
the sale of bread at the Kimuraya on the 
Ginza are not known, but judging from 
the amount of flour consumed, approxi- 
mately 500,000 pieces of bread are baked 
and sold each day. Of this number 200,- 
000 are distributed to various primary 
schools, the same number to factories, and 
the remainder to general consumers. It 
is said that at present bread sales are 20 
per cent less than before the earthquake, 
owing to the destruction of factories and 
shops. 

In addition to this store are the 
Toyoken and Mikawaya, and a few other 
large bakeries. The output of these and 
smaller shops throughout Tokyo and the 
adjoining villages totals about 1,000,000 
pieces a day. Up to the beginning of the 
Russo-Japanese War the daily demand for 
bread in Tokyo was only 400,000 pieces. 
It is estimated that the consumption of 
bread in Osaka equals that of Tokyo, principally due 
to the large number of factories there. 

Thus bread can be said to be a daily necessity in 
the larger cities of Japan. In the rural districts, how- 
ever, this is not true. Country people have a peculiar 
psychology that keeps them from buying bread, which 
they still consider a luxurious food. For that reason 
few shops in the rural districts carry it. 

The number of bakers in Tokyo is about 3,000, and 
the maximum baking capacity of one man is 4,000 or 
5,000 pieces. A baker’s daily wage averages about 
$1. Tokyo’s monthly consumption of bread is ap- 
proximately 45,000,000 pieces. The gross income daily 
is estimated at about $35,000 by the Tokyo Bread 
Bakery Guild. Of various stores dealing in daily 
necessities in Tokyo the confectionery shops are most 
numerous. In 1924 there were 8,540, more than half 
of them selling bread. Including those in the suburbs, 
such shops now total about 10,000. 

The general term, “cake trade,” in Japan is used 
to include business in sundry kinds of pastry such as 
sponge cake, apple and other kinds of pie, cream 
puffs, French pastries, pudding and all such desserts 
of foreign style. The growth of this trade in Japan 
is of comparatively recent date, a most remarkable 
development having been noticed since 1915, when the 
country abnormally profited by the war boom, and the 
people, as the Japanese put it, “became luxurious.” 
Since the earthquake in 1923 another stride has been 
taken, and hundreds of cold drink shops and confec- 
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tioneries have sprung up. 
Before 1928 they were com- 
paratively rare. Along with 
its conversion to ice cream, 
Japan has developed a sweet 
tooth which cannot be sat- 
isfied with the mild flavor 
of bean-paste confections. 
However, it is only the mid- 
dle and high class families 
who indulge in foreign cakes 
and pastries, the price still 
being prohibitive for the 
poorer people. Also the 
business is devoted almost 
exclusively to the six large 
cities, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Osaka, Kyoto, Nagoya and 
Kobe, though there are some 
shops in a few other cities 
of considerable size. It is 
said that when an elaborate 
luncheon, or some other 
celebration such as New 
Year’s or the Emperor’s 
birthday, is given by the 
imperial family in the palace, luxurious pastries of all 
kinds are served by the imperial cookery board, which 
has in its employment 15 baking experts. 

The Shiseido Pharmacy and Toilette Shop on the 
Ginza served foreign cake 30 years ago, but at that 





Japanese School Teachers Taking a Course in Baking 


time there was little demand and the business did not 
pay. The Shinkino Confectionery Shop in Yokohama 
was probably the first to introduce this form of bakery 
into Japan in the early part of the Meiji era. It 
catered mostly to foreigners. The late Donsho Ta- 
kashima, the great seer and advocate of western civ- 
ilization, imported ovens and 
taught the art of cake bak- 
ing to the proprietor of the 
Shinkine, but not much is 
known about him. 


PONGE cake, however, 

originated at Nagasaki 
200 years ago, when Japan 
was permitted by the Toku- 
gawa Shogunate to enter 
into commercial relations 
with Holland. Nagasaki 
castella is still claimed to 
be the sweetest of all such 
cake produced in Japan. 
There is an old story to the 
effect that a certain Naga- 
saki merchant sacrificed his 
beautiful daughter to a 
Dutch merchant in order to 
learn the secret Dutch meth- 
od of baking sponge cake. 
At any rate, the Japanese 
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people remain very fond of that rather porous delj- 
cacy, and great quantities of it are sold. 

There are numerous shops where cake can be bought 
in Tokyo, the largest cake and confection dispensaries 
being the Shiseido, Fujiya, Morinaga, Brett’s Hospital] 
Pharmacy, Fuji Ice Cream, Senbikiya Fruit Parlor, the 
American Bakery (near the site of the American Em. 
bassy, destroyed by the earthquake). The large de- 
partment stores also have tea rooms catering to those 
who like foreign sweets, and these can be had in all the 
leading cafés and hotels. 


N the past year or so, especially, Japanese have taken 

pride in keeping abreast of the times, and foreign 
cakeshops are much frequented by those whose modern 
tastes include foreign food. The more up-to-the-minute 
places now have their radio concerts, and it is no 
unusual sight to see tables crowded by students in 
uniform, flappers in kimonos, or perhaps whole fami- 
lies, eating ice cream and cake to the sound of a 
samisen concert over the radio. Geisha girls, who live 
in luxury, frequent the pastry counters and sweet 
shops. 

In the leading girls’ schools in Tokyo, cookery is 
being included in the curriculum, and the daughters 
of high class families are taught the mysteries of 
baking cake. Cooking lectures are given at the Peer- 
esses’ School. These are attended by the wives of 
peers, and baking is given especial consideration. 
Detachable ovens, which may be used on ordinary gas 
stoves, are sold at the Juichiya Store on the Ginza. 

Another favorite dainty, halfway be- 
tween cake and bread, is the so-called 
“jam-i-pan.” This consists of a sweet 
bun, in the center of which is a spoonful 
or so of strawberry or some other jam. 
It is a great favorite with the children, 
and mothers are often seen hushing the 
fretting of their little ones on tram cars 
by producing from some copious kimono 
sleeve a golden brown piece of jam-i-pan. 

Daily sales of pastry in Tokyo shops 
totaled nearly $5,000 during the past year, 
the yearly trade for 1924 being approxi- 
mately $1,750,000. So far in 1925 the 
business has not been satisfactory, owing 
to the general economic depression, and 
probably will not total more than $3,500 
daily. Ten years ago, however, the annual 
business yielded only $150,000. In 1918 
the total was $400,000; 1919, $500,000; 
1920, $750,000; 1921, $1,150,000; 1922, $i,- 
450,000, In 1923, owing to the earthquake, 
the total dropped to $1,350,000. There are 
about 100 specially trained cake bakers in 
Tokyo, not including cooks in private 
families. These bakers enjoy compara- 
tively high wages, ranging from $1 to 
$1.50 a day, about 50 sen a day higher than the wages 
of bread bakers. 

In short, even after considering the economic d:- 
pression under which Japan has lately been laboring, 
the outlook for bread and pastry in Japan is bright. 
It has taken hold of the popular fancy. 
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A VACATION FOR THE MILLS 
+QME day some one will come forward with the 
S., ible suggestion that flour producing machines 
much entitled to periodical rest as are human 
, and that if all of the flour mills of the 
were given stated vacations each year, they 
ll operate more efficiently and to the greater 
ion and profit of their owners. 
flour mill could, for instance, possibly be the 


= 


worse for a fortnight’s idleness at the close of the 
winter wheat crop year, the last half of June. On 
the trary, both it and its owner would benefit, for 
while the one was resting and being prepared for the 
new -cuson’s efforts, the other would be taking inven- 
tory, checking up his records and otherwise finding 


out it it is all about. 

imilar benefit undoubtedly would arise from 
the eral observation of a custom of giving both 
mi d millers a vacation at the year end holiday 
se , a period when by long established tradition we 
pa in our labors, take stock of past accomplish- 
me nd make firm and honorable resolution to con- 
du irselves more worthily in future. Perhaps even 
so prosaic a thing as a flour mill would be inspired 
to ater effort in the interest of its owner’s fortune 
if il, too, were given opportunity to share in the holi- 
day rest from labor and the determination to serve 
more usefully in future. 

is true that the widespread observance of such 
a custom among mills and millers would reduce the 
ye flour production by a theoretical one thirteenth, 
It must also be admitted that this reduction, amount- 
ing (o about nine million barrels, is approximately 
equal to our lost flour exports and also to our de- 
pressing shrinkage in domestic flour consumption. It 
may even be confessed that it represents substantially 
the “duress” flour commandeered by certain polite but 
exceedingly hard-boiled buyers. 

Yet, taking all of these things into account, there 
remains much to be said for the right of mills, if not 
of millers, to have a fortnight’s rest twice, perhaps 
If reduction in production 


o 


oftener, each year. 
to result from such a gently considerate custom, 
it simply would have to be borne. At least, being 
msciously guiltless of any desire to restrain trade, 
» one would be subject to any pains and penalties. 
Is there not somewhere a persuasive voice willing to 


a 


lift itself in favor of doing a simple thing in a simple 
way? Are not hard working mills entitled to vacation 
as much as their striving and much beset owners? 
RELIANCE ON CHARACTER 
TS following is quoted from a recent issue of 
Milling: 

““I don’t envy the job of some of those millers 
who are trying to fight a losing battle,’ quoth a miller 
this week, apropos of the doleful tales he had heard 
on various markets he attends, and not merely from 
tillers, but from grain merchants. Immediately it 
comes to selling flour, all the lessons of the mill are 
‘orgotten in the orgy of ‘fighting’ for trade. Charac- 
ter is left behind at the mill door, and Darwin’s theory 
of life possesses the mind. Though it may be unkind 
‘0 say so, sympathy is wasted in those cases. 

“Give up fighting. Rely on character. Preserve 
your business. No man can be safe who neglects the 
fundamentals of self-preservation. It is only in the 
large concerns that the sales organization is divorced 
‘rom the technical staff. It is only in those cases 
where a business is measured and carried on by curves 
ind graphs. In the majority of mills, and those most 
nearly affected by the prolonged crises in the trade, 
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the employer is personally concerned equally with the 
technical, the administrative, and the selling staffs of 
his business. They allege that it is the big concerns 
which are ruining the business; the big concerns com- 
plain that the small millers do not honor compacts. It 
is well known that the blame can be impartially dis- 
tributed, and simply because the derelictions signify 
an absence of character. 

“Disraeli said that ‘opinions alter—characters are 
only developed.’ The latter, however, is a slow process. 
The development has been going on for several cen- 
turies, and it is far from complete. But if we could, 
we would give the process a willing push, if only for 
the sake of an industry which is weekly plunging 
deeper into distress and impotence.” 

Judging from comment on conditions in the British 
and continental milling press, the situation in those 
countries is, on the whole, rather worse than in the 
United States. This impression is made specific in 
the recently published balance sheet of one very large 
British company, the operations of which for the past 
year showed an enormous loss. 

Milling in this country has by no means come to 
so low a state. There are probably few mills with 
any claim whatever to sound management actually 
losing money in the sense of being out of pocket at 
the end of the year. Undoubtedly there are thin years 
and years not so thin, but American milling is by no 
means a losing game as yet. It suffers, to be sure, 
from the same tendencies emphasized by Milling, but 
it has not yet come to suffer in so great a degree. 

Here, as in England, recovery depends upon char- 
acter, upon the ability of each miller to preserve his 
own business, to make good in his own individual 
enterprise. Associational activities, the general morale, 
trade conditions measured as a whole, each have their 
place. None of them will, by itself, either make or 
break the individual. His fate is in his own hands. 
Just now there is evidence of clear intention to restore 
the spirit of two years ago. The insistent question is 
whether or not the intention will manifest itself in 
deeds. 


SPRING CLEANING RECOMMENDED 
XTENDING comment made in a recent issue on 
the similarity of milling problems everywhere in 

the world, the following editorial from Milling, of Liv- 
erpool, seems fully as applicable to conditions in this 
country as among British millers to whom it was 
addressed: 


Preliminary to everything else, there should 
be a mental spring cleaning. In that way only 
will millers be able to approach with clear un- 
derstanding, warm appreciation, and sympa- 
thetic consideration, the scheme or schemes that 
might be formulated on their behalf. We do 
not expect unanimity, but broadmindedness is 
an attribute for which we might reasonably look. 
It is extraordinary that the milling fraternity 
should be content to wear the label of personal 
prejudice and collective inability. It applies, 
not only to British millers, but to millers prac- 
tically throughout the world. Even in countries 
like Belgium and Holland, where the total num- 
ber of millers is relatively small, and where the 
larger millers could be counted almost on the 
fingers of one hand, it is just as difficult or 
impossible to get agreement as it is among the 
millers of larger and more important countries. 
But we like to think that British millers are 
capable of doing something greater than the 
millers of other countries are able to do. In 
some respects, technically and otherwise, this 
has been done; it is only where trade organiza- 
tion is concerned that the industry “falls down,” 
as our American friends say. And that is 
mainly due to misunderstanding, especially as 
regards the relations of large and small millers. 
We have been assured that the former have no 
wish to put the latter out of business, as is 
supposed, and if that “live and let live” spirit 
can be accepted, a spring cleaning will have been 
effected which will be of the utmost value 
later on. 


It happens that in this country there is no quarrel 
between the large and the small millers. The difficulty 
lies almost wholly with the apparent inability of larger 
milling units to get along amicably. If the fate of 








Current comment upon affairs of the bakery 
world will be found on page 765 of this issue. 
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the industry rested wholly with mills of less than one 
thousand barrels capacity, the fever of ruthless com- 
petition almost certainly would quickly die down. 
Less than one hundred milling companies are respon- 
sible for whatever ills afflict the industry. Some small 
mills suffer the fate of innocent bystanders; others go 
their own way and regularly make a profit. 





PLEASE REMIT 

T O organization could be more democratic than the 
4‘ Chicago Master Bakers’ Singing Society. It con- 
templates giving a picnic, and, instead of restricting 
its requests to attend to the elect, it scatters them with 
a free hand. Following is a copy of an invitation 
received by a miller far removed from the scene of 
the contemplated festivities: 

Inclosed please find ten tickets to picnic of the 
Master Bakers’ Singing Society. Please make 
check payable to R. B. Singer, Secretary. 

Here obviously are tickets for everybody in the 
mill, subject to no restriction whatever save the in- 
closure of check to cover. Altos, sopranos, bassos, all 
are welcome. There is a suspicion that even the lowly 
mill sweeper doubling in saxophone would not be 
barred if his employer cares to vouch for him by in- 
closing check as per demand. 

More panhandling. More begging under the ban- 
ner, “Let us all have a merry time, and send the bill 
to some one else.” Millers have announced that they 
no longer propose to send checks on demand for cus- 
tomers’ frolics. Members of allied trades of baking 
are becoming restive under the constant demands for 
contributions. Bakers who respect themselves and the 
great industry of which they are members are becom- 
ing increasingly opposed to sandbagging their friends. 
The end of panhandling and the beginning of a more 
cordial feeling between bakers and members of allied 
trades approaches. 

Its arrival undoubtedly would be hastened if the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry would follow 
the lead of the Millers’ National Federation in declar- 
ing against the practice of members of one industry 
begging contributions from other industries. 





THE TRUSTING BUYER 
OMPLYING with the request of a flour salesman, 
the circulation department of this publication re- 

cently invited the subscription of a small flour jobber, 
pointing out the value of the publication in keeping 
him informed on market conditions. His reply was to 
the effect that he depended wholly upon the salesman 
for his knowledge of markets, and would not be inter- 
ested in studying it from any other point of view. 
Aside from the compliment paid the salesman, this 
statement is interesting in illustrating the indifference 
of many buyers to actual knowledge of market condi- 
tions and their tendency to depend largely upon the 
counsel of millers and their representatives as to when 
to buy. The latter is especially in point, and should 
be taken deeply into the heart and conscience of the 
very large number of millers and their salesmen who 
are never loth to predict upturns and sure profits for 
the buyer when they are of a mind to stimulate sales. 
In numerous mill offices the stock type of sales 
letter is one which emphasizes the strength of the 
current market position and the evident desirability of 
buying before prices get out of reach. Its compan- 
ion is the “buck up” letter to field men urging them 
to put in additional effort and urge every buyer to 
stock up, lest he be everlastingly too late. To a con- 
siderable extent these are regarded as empty gestures 
by the seller, and to a like extent they are accepted 
by the buyer as a part of the salesman’s stock in trade. 
There undoubtedly are, however, more than a sprin- 
kling of trusting buyers, such as the one here quoted, 
who honestly depend upon the mill salesman’s advice 
as to when and how much to buy. If they chance to 
fall into honest hands, they are in all probability as 
well, or better off, than if they made their own study 
and estimate of conditions. But, if their trusting dis- 
positions lead them to place faith in the word of every 
strong arm salesman and every “she’s going up, boys” 
letter put out by live young sales managers, the gods 
should, in all fairness, take them on their laps and 
give them comfort. They will need it. 
















































































E Weeks Lour @utput 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, In barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

NORTH W EST— May 23 May 24 

May 22 May16 1925 1924 
Minneapolis ...211,359 208,087 176,264 206,083 
Bt. POU) .ccscee 8,510 8,516 6,083 14,716 
Duluth-Superior 16,385 17,815 12,280 16,745 
Outside millse*,.151,5232 196,427 201,067 213,826 





Totals ....387,786 430,845 395,684 451,370 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City.... 96,508 84,344 105,832 97,151 
Wichita . .. 29,647 28,594 23,458 19,781 
Salina . 27,076 26,764 22,160 156,735 
St. Joseph .. 29,964 28,161 23,074 36,240 
Omaha ...... 22,328 23,274 19,753 12,530 
Outside millst.. 166,613 178,491 158,695 152,801 
Totals $82,136 368,628 352,972 334,238 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 


St. Louis ...... 20,100 21,600 18,100 29,800 
Outsidet 33,800 36,200 32,500 45,900 
Toledo ...... 40,500 35,200 36,900 36,200 
Outsidef 44,631 30,637 27,168 66,588 
Indianapolis ... «--0+ sevens 6,794 17,642 
Southeast 71,886 $3,808 84,480 96,560 





Totals 210,867 205, 945 205,942 272,690 
PACIFIC COAST 
Portland ...... 14,914 16,295 14,355 31,412 
Seattle ...... 21,637 23,006 15,236 21,784 
Tacoma 23,805 23,810 18,063 28,537 
Totals .... 60,856 63,110 47,654 81,733 
Buffalo ........ 206,266 159,631 192,299 126,586 
Chicago ....... 36,000 38,000 30,000 33,000 
Milwaukee 2,300 4,550 7,200 2,000 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures répresent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour,/as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to pdssible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST May 23 May 24 


May 22 May 15 1925 1924 
Minneapolis .... 40 39 32 37 
St. Paul . e° . 89 39 28 59 
Duluth- Superior. .. 44 4s 33 46 
Outside mills* . 52 53 49 53 
Average ..... 44 45 39 44 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City ..... 63 55 71 64 
Wichita ... so OF 45 35 30 
GENE “ces cvecccess 76 72 48 39 
St. Joseph ....... 84 59 48 76 
Omaha .. Tih | 85 72 50 
Outside millst oon 49 43 46 
Average ..... 56 64 51 50 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN 
Bey BHD oc ces » on 35 30 46 
Outsidet ..... 39 41 37 53 
WED ce civvccunes 84 73 77 78 
Outsidef ....... 60 44 40 63 
Indianapolis ..... es on 34 38 
Southeast ........ 49 60 63 48 
Average ..... 48 48 46 62 
PACIFIC COAST 
i. ere 24 26 23 50 
OGEEO -cctcrceseces 41 44 28 41 
BROOTED cc ccccsenrs 42 42 $1 50 
Average ..... 35 37 28 48 
MUMBO occ 5000s .. 86 67 80 76 
GRIGRMO ceccscee 90 95 715 82 
Milwaukee ....... 19 38 60 17 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 
mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 


Duluth-Superior. 

tSouthwestern 
named, 

tMills outside of St. Louis, but controlled 
in that city. 

{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 


mills outside of centers 






















Flour Production and Movement 
Russell's Commercial News estimates Unit- 
ed States flour production and movement as 
follows, in barrels (000's omitted): 
Production-— 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 


Week ending May 8.. 1,972 1,748 2,161 

Previous week ....... 2,057 1,875 2,183 

July 1-May 8 ........ 108,917 113,200 113,700 
Imports— 

Week ending May 8.. 

Previous week ....... coe eos 4 

July 1-May 8 ........ 14 3 161 
Exports 

Week ending May 8.. 144 110 210 

Previous week ....... 211 436 245 

July 1-May 8 ........ 8,230 12,720 16,370 
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A Better Outlook for eda” 


Export Trade—Again there is a flurry of interest, and some report of 
satisfactory sales volume, in the export field. Atlantic Coast transactions are 
understood to have been of reasonably large proportions, and although most 
of the business seems to have gone to Canadian mills, the 
trade on the United States side of the border is encour- 
aged to hope for an increasing share of it. The limited 
world supply of old crop wheat, combined with the op- 
timistic outlook for a large domestic yield, has further 
bolstered the expectation of a larger foreign outlet for 
American flour. South America last week was a larger 
export factor than usual, and there were good purchases 
by Germany, Greece and Holland, Canadian mills main- 
tain an excellent market in the United Kingdom. 

Domestic Demand.—In the domestic field, buyers are becoming more and 
more reluctant to purchase beyond their immediate requirements. Interest 
in new crop flour is widening, but little actual demand exists. Buyers’ ideas 
of price are far too low to interest most millers, who generally are unwilling 
to contract for new deliveries at the discounts necessary to get the business. 
Low stocks in bakers’ hands result in a fair volume of forced current business 
in small lots for near-by shipment. Jobbers, actuated by the July option’s 
discount under May, also limit their buying to small lots. 

Production—Mills in most centers reported an increased production 
last week, largely under the influence of a steady call for prompt shipment 
to meet current needs. Buffalo output was sharply increased, mostly on old 
orders for which arrivals of wheat by lake were timely. 

Prices.—A mixed situation is noted in flour prices, owing to the varying 
activities of wheat futures. Minneapolis May is up nearly 5c bu over a week 
ago, and flour prices reflect this advance in an average increase of 25c bbl. 
Kansas City flour prices apparently have not followed the advance of 2c bu 
in the Kansas City active future, and are 5@20c bbl lower than a week ago. 
A loss of 2c bu in the St. Louis active future is reflected, on the other hand, 
in St. Louis flour prices that are 10@15c bbl lower than at this time last week. 
Buffalo flour prices are unchanged. 

Millfeed.—Feed market conditions are about unchanged from those of a 
week ago, when trade was confined to narrow limits. There have been further 
sharp price recessions, and bran on May 25 was down $2@8 ton from the 
previous 'Tuesday’s prices. 








European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Eno., May 25.—(Special Cable)—The markets are open today 
after the Whitsunday holiday, and more intérest is manifested by buyers for 
spot supplies. Although prices are practically unchanged, a more confident 
attitude is shown toward the present level. Mills offer Canadian tops at 45s 
6d@446s 6d ($7.74@7.91 bbl), exports at 43s 6d ($7.40 bbl), Minnesotas in 
bond at 45s ($7.65 bbl), American low grade at 30s ($5.10 bbl), Argentine 
at 20s ($3.40 bbl), Australian patents at 42s ($7.14 bbl), and home milled 
straight run at equal to 45s 6d ($7.74 bbl), c.i.f. 

Hamburg.—tThere is very little strength to the market, and forward 
shipment business with Canada is limited. Manitoba patents are offered at 
$8.45@8.75 per 100 kilos ($7.53@7.80 bbl), Canadian exports at $8.40@8.80 
($7.48@7.84 bbl), both for May-June shipment, Kansas patent for June 
shipment at $8.60 ($7.66 bbl), English milled Manitobas at $8.88@9 ($7.91 
@8.02 bbl), home milled at $11.70 ($10.42 bbl) and home milled rye at $6.95 
@7.55 ($6.20@6.73 bbl). 


C. F. G. RarKxes. 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce. 
in bushels: 











— Week ending ~\ July 1 to 

Wheat to— May 15, '26 May 16, '25 May 8, '26 May 15,’26 May 16, ’25 
BENE cececceceesosrcecdes 188,000 333,000 142,000 2,436,000 24,999,000 
United Kingdom ....... 37,000 331,000 209,000 11,671,000 38,570,000 
Other Europe .......... 2,744,000 500,000 85,000 15,173,000 61,053,000 
COMAGR cccccccvoseccess vevcve 38,000 5,000 12,101,000 49,108,000 
Other countries ........ 590,000 1,116,000 509,000 7,913,000 8,667,000 
DORIS coscecscecese *3, 359, 000 2,318,000 950,000 49,294,000 182,397,000 

BAPleY sicccccccsccccvseseses 203,000 483,000 685,000 25,320,000 19,305,006 
GOR cccccccccecvecssccavece 332,000 135,000 317,000 20,037,000 7,069,000 
\o'\! DPrerrrrrererererrererre lt 1,384,000 1,270,000 311,000 26,793,000 7,310,000 
TPO 6.60.60 00.060 000treserieees 1,452,000 1,032,000 263,000 9,329,000 45,942,000 


*Including 478,000 bus via Pacific ports. 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May May July May July 
Ar 159% 135% 153% 145y 
ere 160% 134% 153% 1444 
STO 164 136% 155% 145% 
21 162 136% 156% 146% 
32. 164 137% 158% 147% 
Sf. ccces SESS 138% 159% 1i7y 
Kansas City St. Louis 
May May July May July 
BB c cw 148% 125% 156 133 
BP based 148% 125% 155% 132% 
BO isseces 152% 127% 159% 1544 
er 151% 127% 157% 134% 
Dicurtar 150% 128% 157% 135% 
Bes vctns 150% 129% 153% 125% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
May May July May July 
ee 151% 148% 134% 133% 
iadeys 150 147% 135 133% 
ip aapee 151% 149% 137% 125% 
Shosevce 151% 149 136% 135 
BBsevsee 152% 150 138% 126% 
ies ewes Holiday 138% 126% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
May May July June Aug. 
BR e pects 169% 164% 144% 1444 
BGcwsee 167% 163% 143% 144% 
PET e 167% 166% 145% 146% 
er 169 165% 144% 145% 
22. Holiday 144% 146% 
Se icsnak eee |" lS Ce wews eos 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas Ciiy 
May May July May July 
. Ae 69 13% 67% 65% 
| rer 68% 73% 68% 70% 
Re 69% 713% 68% 70% 
21.. 70 74% 69% 71% 
2% 69% 73% 68% TO% 
ae 69 73 68% 70% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapo!is 
May May July May July 
. Sarre 29% 41 37% 37% 
- ae 38% 40% 36 36% 
PTT 39% 40% 36% 3 
Peer 39% 40% 36% 3 
22 39% 40% 36% BT % 
BG. vcaas 39% 40% 36% 37% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May May July May July 
rr 80% 83% 17% 78% 
. ae 81% 83% 78% 75% 
esa o0t 82% 85% 80% 80% 
ee 83 85% 19% 80% 
22 84 86% 80% 81% 
bs savas 84% 86% 81% 81% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
May May July May July 
BO sce vee 226% 229% 227 229% 
| Perr 225% 229% 225% 228 
SEREEE 227% 231 228 230% 
BBetcrse 227 230% 228 230% 
22.. ‘ 227 230% 22 230 
Pere wy 230% 228% 230% 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 


Receipts, 


shipments and 


stocks of whet 


flour in the principal distributing centers fur 


the week ending May 22, in barrels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stock 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 7 13 221 186 . 
Kansas City .. 13 12 104 120 . 
New York .... 267 155 30 46 257 319 
Chicago ...... 217 201 162 99 oe . 
Eee 37 22 oe ° ee 
Baltimore .... 19 16 ee 4 es 
Philadelphia... 37 34 2 3 126 170 
Milwaukee .. 46 55 9 11 oe . 
Dul. -Superior. 130 110 160 152 240 198 
Wee. kcevces 3 ow : 


*Receipts by 


eteee 98 90 
lake only. 


163 34 25 





Agriculture is the chief industry of the 
district near the port of Amoy, China, 
which has one of the largest and best 
harbors on the China coast. 

















reported 
140-lb jutes, 


Flour quotations, 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 


Chicago 
Spring first patent ........... $7.90@ 8.50 
Spring standard patent ...... 7.65@ 8.20 
Spring first clear .......-.++5- 6.25@ 6.86 
Hard winter short patent 7.85@ 8.30 
Hard winter straight ......... 7.256@ 7.66 
Hard winter first clear ....... 6.25@ 6.75 
Soft winter short patent ...... 7.85@ 8.40 
Soft winter straight .......... 7.40@ 17.76 
Soft winter first clear ........ 6.40@ 6.90 
Rye flour, white .........+++. 4.70@ 6.10 
MAGS DOU, GOT cc cccccccccces 3.560@ 3.90 


Seattle (49's) San Francisco 
sees @ 8.90 


Family patent ..$8.10@ 8.60 
Straight ........ 6.80@ 7.30 -@ 7.60 
Cut-off coc cecees 6.40@ 7.00 @ cove 





*Includes near-by straights. 








to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, May 265. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashvill: 
$9.00@ 9.256 $....@.... $8.00@ 8.40 $8.90@ 9.00 $8.60@ 9.00 $8.60@ 8.85 $9.00@ 9.25 $10.00@10.15 $8.40@ 8.756 $9.25@ 9.75 
8.60@ 8.90 coeMesie 7.65@ 7.95 8.60@ 8.75 8.15@ 8.70 8.10@ 8.35 8.50@ 8.75 8.75 @10.00 8.10@ 8.40 Tits MTS 
6.65@ 6.80 coo Bocce 6.40@ 6.90 «»@ 7.15 7.40@ 7.75 coco Q@oces 7.85@ 7.85 7.60@ 8.16 Ter) Jere TT). ee 
oo Doves 8.00@ 8.45 7.80@ 8.26 8.80@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.80 8.40@ 8.65 8.75@ 9.256 8.50@ 9.15 8.35@ 8.60 8.50@ 9.00 
»-@.. 7.16@ 7.60 7.00@ 7.60 8.50@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.50 7.90@ 8.15 8.15@ 8.65 Seer 8.05@ 8.35 wo See 
» Des 6.00@ 6.40 6.25@ 6.76 co@reove 00 ce Boece oe @Baces ee ee rer Seer re Pee — aa 
opiee .- @. 8.00@ 8.50 8.50@ 9.00 ~@.... 8.00@ 8.26 coceMeocee 8.35@ 9.50 8.25@ 8.50 9.560@10.00 
.-@.. --@. 7.75@ 8.10 Fer 7.65 @ 8.26 *7.10@ 7.385 *7.50@ 8.25 8.15@ 8.50 7.90@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.50 
er, Srt .-@.. 6.40@ 7.00 ers Pee Duce éodaovge d000@P seat 7.00@ 7.50 ove @oves 7.26@ 7.75 
5.20@ 5.40 “ae --@. 5.50@ 5.60 5.200 5.66 5.25@ 5.60 6.50@ 5.80 5.60@ 5.85 --@.. --@ 
3.50@ 3.70 -@.. -@. 4.40@ 4.50 4.00@ 4.25 5.00@ 56.25 4.45@ 4.50 -@. .-@ 
Standard patent—- Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipe 
Kansas ........ BicccOe cee $8.60@ 8.90 Spring top patent{...$....@9.00 -@9.15 Spring first clearf ...$....@7.40 $6.95 
DGMOTR cccccccs 9.00@ 9.45 8.75@ 8.96 Ontario 90% patentst -@65.90 ....@.... Spring exports§ ......... 43s 6d eeee 
Montana ....... 8.25@ 8.60 8.50@ 8.70 Spring second patent{ - @8.50 - @8.55 Ontario exports§ ..... 40s 64@41s 


**In jutes, Fort William basis. 198-lb jutes. {Secondhand jutes. §140-lb jutes 
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GUY A. THOMAS SUES 
WASHBURN CROSBY CO. 


Former Director of the Washburn Crosby 
Co. Files Suit Questioning the Price 
Received for His Stock 


Minweapouis, Minn.—Guy A. Thomas, 
Minneapolis, has filed a suit against the 
Washburn Crosby Co. which has been set 
for trial on May 26 in the district court 
at Minneapolis. The suit involves the 
book value of the common stock of the 
Washburn Crosby Co. When Mr. Thom- 
as resigned from the company he owned 
a large block of stock, which the com- 
pan) offered to buy at the established 
book value. The price offered, however, 
was not satisfactory to him. 

It has been the custom of the stock- 
holders and directors of the company to 
deciire annually the book value of the 
stock. and this book value is made the 
basis for purchases and sales of stock 
during the ensuing year. Mr. Thomas 
did not make any objection to the estab- 


lished price at the meeting held prior to 
his retirement from the company, and 
voted, not only as a stockholder, but as 


a director. The two points involved in 
the e at issue are whether or not such 
an «greement is valid, and whether the 
valuetion established as the basis for 
purchase and sale is binding. 


SIEBEL INSTITUTE GRANTS 
DIPLOMAS TO LARGE CLASS 


the winter term at Siebel Institute of 
Technology, which had a large enroll- 
ment, terminated on May 10, when the 
graduates were awarded diplomas. These 
men, With many years of practical ex- 
perience in baking, came from New Jer- 
sey, Oregon, Texas, Florida, Canada, and 
states in between, learning the approved 
methods of bakery plant sanitation and 
operations, gaining a knowledge of 
physics, chemistry, bacteriology, baking 
materials and baking technology. 

Leslie M. Snapp, of the Waynesboro 
(Va.) Bakery Co., president of the class, 
well expressed the sentiments of the stu- 
dent body when he stated that the knowl- 
edge gained could not help but make all 
more intelligent and better bakers. There 
were short talks by many other students, 
who expressed their appreciation of the 
value of the course. 

Dr. F. P. Siebel accepted the class pic- 
ture from the student body. “If you 
think you know it all, you will find out 
how much there is still to learn,” said 
Dr. Siebel. “You will meet problems not 
easily solved, problems that will require 
analytical and constructive thinking, in 
which the application of the knowledge 
you have gained must be applied in a 
practical way. And it is well to think 
twice before you express your opinions 
on any problem, or you will wish to re- 
call some of those quickly and thought- 
lessly formed expressions. Be sure be- 
fore you commit yourself.” 

Dr. C. C. MacLane told the students 
that they had received a training that 
everybody was not privileged to receive, 
an insight into the technical problems 
of a fast growing industry. 

Dr. Frederick Stuhlmann, dean of the 
institute, likened the student body to a 
loaf of bread in the making. He com- 
pared the students to the various bread 
materials. He said the effect of the 
yeast of learning puffing up the student’s 
head required the pounding down of the 
dough through periodical examinations, 
until the student could withstand the hot 
oven of practical work, which made him 
sweat. When the materials to begin with 
were right, and when the yeast of learn- 
ing had performed its purpose, then the 
dough passed into the oven of experience 
and the product became the wholesome 
loaf—the staff of life. 

K. B. Fiske, president of the Roberts 
Portable Oven Co., Chicago, emphasized 
the importance of loyalty all through life, 
~to fellow-men, associates, business, em- 
ployer and school. 

“Success in any particular field de- 
pends a great deal on applying the fun- 
damental principles in the right way,” 
said A. G. Schreck, of the faculty, “and 
if you will only write to the faculty when 
you. encounter difficulties you will find 


- ready to help you with your prob- 
ems,” 
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The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


ANADA, if necessary, could contribute 6,000,000 bus wheat and flour per 
week from now until July 31 to world shipments. This would be inclu- 
sive of Canadian wheat in United States positions and of any flour from 

Canadian wheat taken after this date for milling in bond in the United States. 
For the next few weeks there could be a higher rate of shipmenty if required, 
because a considerable part of the reserves will be in available positions. 
The probability is, however, that actual shipments may be somewhat smaller 
than the above average, because purchasers abroad may prefer a little more 
even delivery of Canada’s old crop surplus, which would call for larger de- 
liveries in August and the first half of September than would be possible 
if so much was shipped before Aug. 1. 

In respect to the Argentine surplus there is the undetermined question 
of how much is fit for milling. On paper, Argentina should have had on 
hand on May 22 about 68,000,000 bus wheat, good and bad, for shipment 
between that date and Dec. 31. If a percentage of the crop, as estimated by 
the government, is really unmillable, then this surplus must be reduced accord- 
ingly. There is no reliable information upon this point, but merely to show 
how the surplus would be affected it may be pointed out that if, say, 10 per 
cent of the crop is unmillable, the surplus would have to be reduced by ap- 
proximately 20,000,000 bus. A low recent private opinion is that only about 
36,000,000 bus remain for export, which, if not based on a different crop esti- 
— would mean that about 16 per cent was regarded as not good for 
milling. 

Countries like Argentina and Australia do not clean out all their export- 
able surpluses by Aug. 1. All the wheat is not delivered by that date, and 
it would be unsafe to overship. Since trade became more or less normal after 
the war, Argentina always has had from 10,000,000 to 35,000,000 bus to ship 
between Aug. 1 and Dec. 31. At least 10,000,000 bus should, therefore, be 
deducted from the present surplus to represent what Argentina might be able 
to contribute between now and Aug. 1. 

From the first week in February, when the full movement of the new 
crop began, Argentina has been shipping at the rate of 3,100,000 bus per week. 
Ordinarily, shipments taper off after this date. It would be unusual for the 
earlier average to be maintained or increased. Unless Europe is shorter than 
expected, or is ready to take inferior wheat, it is to be expected that Argen- 
tina will ship something less than 3,000,000 bus per week. 

There have been some reports that Australia’s crop was underestimated. 
If not, she has only about 14,000,000 bus left to last until December. For 
many years Australia has not carried over less than 9,000,000 bus on Aug. 1. 
On this basis, only some 500,000 bus per week could go forward from Aus- 
tralia up to the end of July, but if her crop was underestimated she may 
do better than that. 

The United States is theoretically overshipped, but continues to export 
something like 1,000,000 bus domestic wheat and flour per week, and may 
keep it up until the new crop comes in, If the government estimates of the 
last crop and the carry-over were correct, it must be assumed that the United 
States will have consumed only about 600,000,000 bus wheat this year. During 
the year 12,000,000 bus Canadian wheat were imported for milling in bond, 
and most of the product has already been exported as domestic flour. Taking 
figures like this into account, the United States would still have a few million 
bushels to spare. 

To keep up the year’s average of receipts in Europe would require world 
shipments to Europe of 9,500,000 bus per week for the next 10 weeks. Europe 
might be able to get along without distress with less, Ex-Europe is doubtful, 
but 2,500,000 bus per week might be ample. This would make indicated total 
world requirements of 12,000,000 bus per week, which may be an outside figure. 

From the considerations set forth above, it is questionable if the prin- 
cipal exporters, Canada, Argentina, the United States and Australia, could 
supply even as much as 10,000,000 bus per week of old wheat for the period. 
India has started to ship again in a small way, which gives credibility to 
the report that her crop was underestimated by 17,400,000 bus. On the new 
estimate, India might export 10,000,000 or more in the year, and anything up 
to one half might come out by Aug. 1. The Black Sea has been shipping a 
little more freely, and there will probably be moderate quantities from North 
Africa and Chile. Even taking into account all these minor sources of 
supply, it is improbable that 120,000,000 bus of old wheat could be obtained 
in 10 weeks. 

What will happen, of course, is that new crop wheat will begin to be 
shipped before the end of July from the United States, and a little from 
the Black Sea. The world will get through again this year, as it generally 
does, without discomfort, but the quantities of old wheat carried forward to 
the new crop year are likely to be about at the practical minimum. 








F. P. Siebel, Jr., urged keeping up 
with the times by reading the trade jour- 
nals and attending conventions. “Benefit 
by the other fellow’s experience,” he ad- 
vised, “and let him benefit from yours. 
Associate and work in harmony with 
members of your trade association, and 
talk over your problems. In the trade 
journals there are many interesting ar- 
ticles, written by men who know their 
subjects. Add to your store of knowl- 
edge in this way, considering carefully 
the other fellow’s experience.” 


STUDENTS ENROLLED 


O. Brown, Bartlesville (Okla.) Bakery ; 
O. B. Davis, Burton’s Baking Co., Hills- 
dale, Mich; E. Dowuth, Chicago; P. A. 
Dreas, Freihofer Baking Co., Allentown, 
Pa; K. E. Duffie, Day Bros. Baking Co., 
Cuba, Ill; J. F. Ernst, Chicago; H. C. 
Fink, Seaman’s Baking Co., Hamburg, 
Pa; F. Gold, Busy Bee Bakery, Tarpon 
Springs, Fla; W. Herbold, Chicago; J. 
Jenkins Welch’s Baking Co., Omaha, 
Neb; R. D. Kendall, Harvey Hotel Sys- 
tem, Las Vegas, N. M; H. K. Klaus, 
Herman Klaus Bakery, Brooklawn, N. 
J; J. Kozumplik, Chicago; H. R. Larson, 
Lansing, Mich; Warner Larson, Swedish 
Home Bakery, Chicago; E. Lester, Bo- 


hemian Bakery, Green Bay, Wis; J. Lor- 
reng, S. Frangh & Co., Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y; H. Martinson, Old Hampstead Bak- 
ery, Portland, Oregon; A. H. Meyer, 
Hygienic Baking Co., Franklin, Pa; V. 
J. Pekow, John Bartell’s Baking Co., 
Chicago; C. B. Pfeuffer, Roberts Port- 
able Oven Co., Chicago; C. Powell, Pow- 
ell’s Home Bakery, El Paso, Texas; J. 
F. Posnan, Bay City (Mich.) Baking Co; 
W. H. Robinson, Decatur, Ind; C. 
Schaab, Yankee Baking Co., North Chi- 
cago, Ill; H. Seeger, Aug. Botz Baking 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J; J. Slavik, Silsbee 
(Texas) Baking Co; L. M. Snapp, 
Waynesboro (Va.) Baking Co; H. A. 
Stanley, Blue Ribbon Baking Co., Burk- 
burnett, Texas; E. Strauch, Raklios Res- 
taurant Commissary, Chicago; F. C. 
Swanson, Crystal Baking Co., Gordon, 
Neb; S. Webner, Webner-Peterson Bak- 
ing Co., Chicago; P. W. Wilson, Chicago; 
H. O. Winkler, Old Fashion Bakery, Chi- 
cago; M. Yonker, Engel Baking Co., 
Paw Paw, Mich. : 

In addition to the foregoing there are 
150 students widely scattered in the 
United States and foreign lands who, 
during this pert have completed their 
studies in the baking extension depart- 
ment of the institute. 





HAUGEN BILL IS 
EASILY DEFEATED 


Sydney Anderson Comments on Situation In 
Washington—Farm Legislation Consid- 
ered Political Necessity 


In a recent bulletin, Sydney Anderson, 
president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, comments on the present situa- 
tion with regard to agricultural legisla- 
tion. Mr. Anderson says that after three 
weeks of debate in the House, during 
which it was modified in several respects, 
the Haugen bill was defeated by a rec- 
ord vote of 167 for to 212 against. It 
had been expected that the Tincher and 
Aswell bills would be offered as substi- 
tutes for the Haugen bill, and that there 
was a possibility that either might be 
substituted. At the last minute, how- 
ever, both bills were withdrawn. 

This clears the House calendar of all 
farm relief bills and leaves the situation 
substantially as it was before the Haugen, 
Tincher, and Aswell bills were jointly 
reported by the House committee on ag- 
riculture without recommendation. It is 
expected that attempts will be made by 
the House committee to agree on a com- 
promise embodying the principal features 
of the Tincher and Aswell bills, but it is 
not now expected that it will report any 
legislation containing an equalization fee 
or any provision for fixing or stabilizing 
prices by governmental action. 

On the Senate side is still pending the 
Haugen co-operative marketing bill, 
which has already passed the House and 
which provides for the creation of a divi- 
sion of co-operative marketing in the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture, which bill 
has been favorably reported by the Sen- 
ate committee on agriculture with an 
amendment attached embodying the rec- 
ommendations of the corn belt “Commit- 
tee of 22.” In view of the recent action 
in the House on the Haugen stabilization 
bill, the action of the Senate on the 
amendment embodying the suggestions of 
the corn belt “Committee of 22” is prob- 
lematical. 

There is, however, a strong belief in 
both the House and the Senate that the 
passage of some agricultural relief legis- 
lation at this session is a political neces- 
sity, and it is expected that some form 
of compromise legislation will ultimately 
be enacted, but it is altogether probable 
that this legislation will be much less 
radical than the provisions of either the 
Haugen stabilization bill or the proposal 
of the corn belt “Committee of 22.” 

The adjournment of Congress original- 
ly contemplated for some time between 
May 15 and June 1 is now postponed un- 
til at least June 15, the ultimate date 
largely depending upon the action which 
may be taken with respect to farm relief 
legislation. 


HARRY RANDALL GIVEN 
DINNER BY MIDLAND CO. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—Harry G. Randall, who re- 
signed recently as vice president and 
general manager of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co. to accept a similar position 
with the Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, was the special guest of honor at a 
complimentary dinner tendered him at 
the Kansas City Club by the executives 
and principal office employees of the 
Midland company on May 25. 

Forty of his former associates were 
present, including a number of the com- 
pany’s staff from interior mills and from 
its field sales organization. There were 
many testimonials made to the respect 
and affection in which he has so long 
been held by his associates, and the din- 
ner concluded by the presentation to 
himself and to Mrs. Randall of a clock. 

Harvey E. YAnris. 








Wheat Stocks and Movement 


Russell's Commercial News estimates Unit- 
ed States wheat stocks and movement as 
follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 


May 8— 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 
Receipts from farms. .646,000 713,000 632,000 
WOEPOFts .nccccccsccse 45,909 181,046 71,800 
TOMPOFES 2. ccc ecdecce. 14,078 5,533 25,300 

Stocks May 8— 

At terminals ........ 81,900 46,905 63,463 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 34,506 47,745 170,487 
Week's decrease ..... 4,213 5,620 4,500 
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BILL ENDING MONOPOLY 
IS PASSED IN NORWAY 


No Change in System Is Expected Until 
April of Next Year—Government Con- 
trol Began in 1917 


Lonwpox, Eno., May 21.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The bill providing for the abolish- 
ment of the grain and flour monopoly 
has passed the Norwegian lower cham- 
ber. The second chamber probably will 
ratify it next week. Free trading is ex- 
pected to commence in April, 1927. 

C. F. G. Raikes. 
* * 

Since 1917 the importation of grain 
and flour into Norway has been a gov- 
ernment monopoly. ‘The conservatives 
and the farmers’ bloc have been in favor 
of abolishing it and establishing free 
trade, although there has been diver- 
gence of opinion as to the points in the 
future arrangements. The radicals were 
inclined to make the monopoly perma- 
nent. 

Norwegian tonnage only is used for 
the transportation of grain purchased by 
the Food Commission. Most of the flour 
is purchased on a ¢.i.f. basis. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY NAMES 
P. VAL KOLB AS MANAGER 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—At a recent meeting of 
the officers and directors of the Provi- 
dent Chemieal Works, P. Val Kolb, who 
was elected vice president and sales 
manager of the company a year ago, was 
made general manager. At the same 
time D. L. Boyer, formerly assistant 
sales manager, was made sales manager. 
The new general manager of the business 
became associated with the Provident 
Chemical Works less than two years ago. 

This year marks the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Provident Chemical Works, 
the plant of which is located in South St. 
Louis and is said to be one of the most 
modern of its kind in the country. The 
company is publishing a reference book 
for millers, which will be ready for dis- 
tribution early in June. It will contain 
the complete story of the company’s 
products, and will also include other 
formule, instructions and data of inter- 
est to millers. 

The executive, sales and traffic depart- 
ments of the company are now located 
at 508-512 Planters’ Building. 





CANADIAN MILL INVOLVED 
IN BISCUIT MERGER 


Epmonton, Avtta.—An Edmonton mill- 
ing concern is involved in the merger 
by which the Canada Biscuit Co. has 
been formed. The North West Biscuit 
Co., one of the units in the merger, has a 
subsidiary,—the North West Mill & Feed 
Co.,—which makes flour for the biscuit 
company and several lines of stock feed 
for the trade. As parts of the new 
merger the two companies will continue 
to operate their plants as before. 

The North West company is recognized 
as one of the solid manufacturing enter- 
prises of the prairie provinces. It has 
competed with some concerns that are 
now in the merger, and has done a pay- 
ing business for a number of years. 


SCOTCH BAKERS CONSIDER 
BREAD WEIGHT PROPOSAL 


Guascow, Scortann, April 21.—The 
Scottish Master Bakers’ Association, at 
its semiannual meeting at Dumfries, on 
April 20, discussed a variety of topics, 
the most interesting being its own atti- 
tude to the proposal of the food council 
that fancy bread as well as the ordinary 
bread should be sold by law in multiples 
of one pound, Frank Beattie, Glasgow, 
who presided, asserted that the demand 
for a uniform weight based on multiples 
of one pound had not come from the 
consumer, but from officials of local au- 
thorities. This view is supported by the 
fact that the big co-operative societies 
of Scotland, which are supposed to rep- 
resent the consuming interests and to be 
the guardians of the consumer, agreed 
recently by a large majority to oppose 
the food council’s recommendation, 

The report for the half year stated 
that the committee intended to make ev- 
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ery endeavor to persuade the ern- 
ment to amend the draft “Sale of Bread 
Bill,” so that it would include a qualify- 
ing clause fixing the weight of pan and 
French bread at 1 Ib 12 oz. The chair- 
man, speaking of the weight of fancy 
bread, said that the present system had 
been in force for 50 years, and had 
worked satisfactorily. He was convinced 
that the proposals in the order would 
not work out to the satisfaction of the 
general public. 








BREAD WAGON DRIVERS GET RAISE 


Sr. Louw, Mo.—As the result of a 
series of conferences between representa- 
tives of employing bakers and the bread 
wagon drivers’ union, a new contract has 
been signed giving the drivers an in- 


crease of $2. The old scale was $35 a 
week, and 5 per cent on all sales over 
$200. The new one is $37 a week, and 
the same commission on sales exceeding 
$200. The contract will run for three 
years. . 





NEW BUYING ASSOCIATION FORMED 

New York, N. Y.—The Allied Bakers’ 
Mfg. & Trading Corporation of New 
York, the new buying association of the 
retail bakers of New York, recently held 
its first meeting and elected the follow- 
ing officers: M. Strasser, president; G. 
Bromm, vice president; Philip Modry, 
secretary. The purchasing committee 
consists of Adam Metz, A. Schrott, M. 
Strasser, Philip Modry and A. Rauss. 
The new corporation intends to start 
business soon. 








Value of Indiana Flour Products Stressed at 
Hoosier Show and Conference 


PPROXIMATELY 100 Indiana mill- 
Aes. about half of those in the 

Hoosier state, gathered at Purdue 
University, La Fayette, May 18-19, and 
co-operating with the Indiana bakers’ 
and the Indiana home economics associa- 
tions and the university, staged the first 
Hoosier Products Show and Conference 
ever held in the state. It was designed 
primarily to aid Indiana agriculture by 
advocating wider use of flour made from 
wheat grown in this commonwealth and 
the wider use of millfeeds by farmers. 
The program, which largely was devoted 
to problems of interest to Indiana, ex- 
tended over the two-day period, as did 
the show, in which the merits of products 
from flour produced in the Hoosier state 
were set forth. 

H. C. Scearce, Mooresville, president 
of the Indiana Millers’ Association, pre- 
sided at the opening general session. At 
this meeting G. I. Christie, director of 
the experiment station at Purdue, sound- 
ed the keynote of the conference. “In- 
diana has more than 200 flour mills, rep- 
resenting an investment of many millions 
of dollars in the taxable wealth of the 
state,” he said. “If these mills, like oth- 
ers, are to pay their way and render a 
service, their products must be utilized. 
These modern mills are giving us some 
of the best flour produced anywhere. 

“Indiana now leads all states east of 
the Mississippi in the production of 
wheat in excess of population needs. 
Wheat is one of the major field crops 
adapted to Indiana conditions, fits well 
into practical cropping systems, and pro- 
vides a good place for clover. Consum- 
ers in our state use about 15,000,000 bus 
annually, and 3,500,000 bus are required 
for seed, leaving about 10,000,000 for 
other market purposes, However, in- 
stead of marketing 10,000,000 bus our 
farmers sell about 16,000,000, and other 
flour is brought in to supply about half 
the demand. Thus our farmers pay 
freight on flour and millfeeds shipped 
into the state, when they might as well 
satisfy most of their demand right here 
at home.” 


VALUE OF WHEAT PRODUCTS 


C. B. Morison, of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, who placed an educa- 
tional exhibit setting forth the value of 
wheat products in the diet, especially, 
of growing children, where it was viewed 
by hundreds of visiting school children 
and grown-ups, discussed protein in 
wheat and its effect on baked products. 
Margaret M. Justin, dean of the home 
economics department of Kansas State 
Agricultural College, discussed baking 
problems from the standpoint of south- 
western homemakers. 

On May 18, an all-Indiana dinner was 
held, at which E, C, Elliott, president 
of the university, presided as toastmas- 
ter. Edward Jackson, governor of In- 
diana, and Sydney Anderson, president 
of the Millers’ National Federation, were 
the speakers. Steps which are being 
taken by millers to increase consumption 
of flour, thereby providing a direct na- 
tional market for supplies of surplus 
wheat, were reviewed |“ Mr. Anderson. 

“During the last 30 years and more, 
especially since the World War, there 
has been a per capita decrease in wheat 
consumption of this country from 5.48 
to 4,21 bus,” said Mr. Anderson, “Trans- 


lated into terms of flour, this means that 
30,000,000 bbls less are being consumed 
annually in the United States than 30 
years ago. If this decrease could be 
stopped and reversed, we would have no 
surplus wheat problem. 

“The old objection to educational in- 
stitutions of this nature, such as you 
have here at Purdue, that they taught 
too much theory and produced too little 
of practical use, is thoroughly refuted 
by this conference and show, The gath- 





Ready for a Bite of the 30-inch Apple Pie 
Exhibited at the Hoosier Products Con- 
ference and Show, La Fayette, Ind, 


ering here of miller, baker, farmer, 
homemaker and educator, all seeking to 
combine their separate problems into one 
large one marks the new conception of 
educational institutions—which aims in 
practical directions for practical effects. 
Concisely speaking, it may be said that 
Indiana’s problem is to ‘find the kind 
of wheat to make the kind of flour to 
roduce the kind of bread people will 
like and buy.’ More gatherings of this 
nature will go far in solving this prob- 
lem.” 
FLOUR SAMPLES SUBMITTED 

Besides the competitive displays for 
homemakers and commercial bakers, 
about 50 millers sent in samples of their 
flour, and Purdue co-eds baked bread, 
rolls, biscuits and a cake from each sam- 
ple submitted, these being placed with 
the samples of flour. ore than 300 
entries of bread, cakes, pies, cookies, 
rolls, etc., were made in the competitive 
classes, and commercial concerns put on 
special displays. 

At the concluding session, Carl Sims, 
Frankfort, representing the Indiana Mill- 
ers’ Association, urged that the show and 
conference be made an annual event, 
and plans were laid for a similar meeting 
to be held next year on a somewhat 
broader scale. 

Two feature displays at the show this 
year were a large pie and a loaf of 
bread. pie, 30 inches across, was 
filled with select Indiana apples, and was 

roduced by the Lange Baking Co., La 
Fa ette. J. Frank Robbins, Monticello, 
Ind., startled most folks when he brought 
down a loaf of bread 8 ft 8 in long, 
12.in wide and 8 in high, weighing 27 Ibs. 
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GRAIN BOARD EXCESS 
TO AID RESEARCH 


Surplus Profits of the Canada Wheat Boar 
Will Be Used in Alberta to Encourage 
Agricultural Experiments 


Epmonton, Aura.—Alberta has taken 
action similar to that of its neighboring 
province, Saskatchewan, in regard to its 
share in the surplus of the Canada wheat 
board. An act was passed at the recent 
session of the legislature providing for 
the creation of a trust, to be adminis. 
tered by three trustees, and the expendi- 
ture of the income from the fund for 
purposes of agricultural research. ‘The 
trustee board has not yet been formed, 
but the government proposes to select its 
personnel shortly. 

There was some feeling among the 
members of the house that, since the 
money had come directly from the wheat 
growing industry, it should be used en- 
tirely in promoting that branch, but the 
decision was to devote it to agricultural 
betterment in general. It is intended to 
use some of the income on experiments 
in rust resistance and the perfecting of 
new varieties of wheat. Another line of 
research that will be assisted will be co- 
operative marketing, a full inquiry into 
which is contemplated. 

The amount of the surplus falling to 
Alberta in this way was $112,000, a 
smaller share than to either of the other 
provinces. The government proposes, 
however, to make this sum the nucleus 
of a more or less permanent endowment 
and to supplement it from other sources. 

What to do with some other unclaimed 
money resulting from the grain busincss 
is a problem to which fresh interest }.as 
been given by the settlement of the gr: in 
board surplus question. A consideraiile 
amount is said to be in the hands of e¢'e- 
vator companies from uncashed grain 
tickets and unredeemed storage receip's, 
and the suggestion has been made that 
the matter should be investigated. Pri- 
vate grain operators have countered with 
a statement that there is also unclaimed 
money in the wheat pools by reason of 
participation certificates not having been 
presented, and the investigation, thvy 
point out, should include the pools as we'll 
as the line companies. 

Avuprey Futierton. 


FEDERATION’S ACTION COM- 
MENDED BY OKLAHOMANS 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—At the annual mec 
ing of the Oklahoma Millers’ League at 
Enid, on May 18, a resolution was adop' 
ed strongly commending the action of the 
Millers’ National Federation in seeking 
protection of the courts, and urging the 
Federation to carry the case through to 
a conclusion. 

A feature of the meeting was an ac- 
dress by Miss Leno Osborne on the work 
being done by her in advertising Okla- 
homa flour within the boundaries of the 
state. The campaign, which has been ui 
der way for about a year, is being paid 
for by a fund subscribed by millers. It 
is to be continued under Miss Osborne's 
direction for another year. 

The following officers were re-elected: 
president, J. Lloyd Ford, Shawnee; vice 
president, John Maney, El Reno; trea: 
urer, L, E. Davy, Oklahoma City ; seer: 
tary, Frank Foltz, Oklahoma City. 





COST OF LIVING DECREASES 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Lonpon, Eno., May 7.—The cost o 
living, which is the root cause of muc!): 
of the discontent which prevails in the 
labor world, is gradually declining. The 
drop is so slow that it is scarcely fel 
and, although household expenses do no! 
seem to diminish, official figures indicate 
that the cost of living has declined four 
points since March and seven points since 
April, 1925. Compared with July, 1914, 
food is 59 per cent higher, while the leve! 
for all expenses, including food, is 68 
per cent higher. The highest point eve: 
reached was in November, 1920, when the 
cost of living was 176 per cent higher 
than the level of July, 1914. For the 
last three pee 81 has been the highest 
point touched, while the present is 
the lowest. 
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Charles T, Stork, President of the Newly Formed Novadel Process Corporation 
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AMERICAN CORPORATION FORMED 


TO HANDLE THE NOVADEL PROCESS 





Announcement has been made of the 
incorporation in New York state, on 
May 10, of thé Novadel Process Cor- 
poration. This company was organized 
to take over the American and Canadian 
rights, patents, trademarks and other as- 
sets of the Buffalo branch of the N. V. 
Industrieele Maatschappij, v. h. Noury 
& Van der Lande of Deventer, Holland, 
and its subsidiaries, pertaining to the 
manufacture and sale of Novadelox. The 
transaction was completed on May 25. 
The capitalization is $1,750,000. 

Charles T. Stork, formerly general 
manager of Noury & Van der Lande at 
Buffalo, is president of the new corpora- 
tion. Other officers are: W. J. Mullen, 
secretary and sales manager; Earl W. 
Seeger, treasurer; Lee E. Clark, Henry 
S. Sawrie and Clyde A. Weaver, vice 
presidents. The directors are Harry C. 
Piper, Minneapolis; Ross Tripp and 
Robert S. Huse, New York, George B. 
Barrell, Charles T. Stork, and John H. 
Peek, Buffalo, and Lee E. Clark, Kansas 
City. 

Mr. Stork has been in charge of the 
Novadel business in the United States 
and Canada since its inception. Practi- 
cally the entire American organization 
will be retained, and all agents are re- 
newing their contracts. Mr. Mullen, the 
sales manager and secretary, is well 
known to the milling industry. The three 
vice presidents are all agents in their re- 
spective territories, Mr. Clark in Kansas 
City, Mr. Sawrie in Nashville, Tenn., and 
Mr. Weaver in Minneapolis. Mr. Piper 
is a member of the firm of Lane, Piper 
& Jaffray, Inc., Minneapolis, and Mr. 
Peek is manager of the Percy Kent Bag 
Co., Buffalo. 

Potter & Co., Lane, Piper & Jaffray, 
Inc., and the Wells-Dickey Co. are of- 
fering 50,000 shares of the corporation’s 
cumulative preferred participating stock, 
without par value, at $26.50 a share. 


United States and Canadian Rights to Noury & Van der Lande Patents Transferred 
to Novadel Process Corporation—Charles T. Stork, for Many Years General 
Manager of This Business at Buffalo, Becomes President of New Firm 





There presently will be 50,000 shares of 
outstanding $2 cumulative preferred par- 
ticipating, and 100,000 shares of common 
stock, without par value. The preferred 
stock has been listed on the Chicago 
Stock Exchange, and listing of the com- 
mon stock will be applied for shortly. 

“Sales of Novadelox,” states the com- 
pany’s stock prospectus, “have approxi- 
mately doubled in each year since its in- 
troduction into this country in 1922, and 
it is now used by more than half of the 
2,000 larger American and Canadian 
milling companies. It is sold on a cash 
basis to distributing agencies at Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, St. Louis, Seattle, 
Nashville and Denver. Agency arrange- 
ments in Canada provide for distribution 
from Fort Erie and Winnipeg or Van- 
couver.” 

Mr. Stork, in speaking of the corpora- 
tion’s background and outlook, says: 

“We have always laid stress on the 
fact that the Novadel process was in- 
vented in a mill by millers and for mill- 
ers, and we believe that this appeals to 
millers. All other processes have been 
invented by chemists.” 

The new corporation will be closely 
connected with the Noury & Van der 
Lande company, and will be able to take 
advantage of its laboratory and other 
research work in the field of flour bleach- 
ing. Noury & Van der Lande will con- 
tinue to handle the Novadel process in all 
parts of the world save the United States 
and Canada. 

Except for this minor connection, the 
new corporation will be entirely Ameri- 
can. Formerly all materials sold by 
Noury & Van der Lande in this coun- 
try were imported from Holland, and 
the American agency merely repacked 
and distributed them. The new corpora- 
tion will manufacture in this country, 
and for this purpose has begun the erec- 
tion of a factory at Buffalo. 








BAKERS’ ATLANTIC CITY 
CONVENTION IS PLANNED 


lhe executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association met on May 14- 
15 lo discuss preliminary arrangements 
for the annual convention which is to be 
held this year at Atlantie City, Sept. 19- 
24. LL. J. Schumaker, president of the 
association, presided over the meeting, 


which was attended by 11 other members 
of the committee. From announcements 
made by the committee it is evident that 
the bakers intend to attempt to eclipse 


the record convention which was held last 
year at Buffalo. 

rhe meeting room selected for the 
main convention is the newly built wing 
of Haddon Hall, where, it is said, seat- 
ing arrangements are ample, acoustics 
are good and there are smaller flanking 
rooms to take care of the group confer- 
ences which featured last year’s meeting 
and which it is intended to repeat this 
year, 

C. H. Van Cleef, in charge of trans- 
portation arrangements, stated that he 
Was negotiating with the railways, and 
hoped that the fare-and-a-half plan would 
be in effect this year as it had been in 
the past. The committee expressed the 
opinion that, owing to the cheap rates 
which hotels were offering, the conven- 
tion would enable many bakers to take 
an economical vacation at Atlantic City, 
combining pleasure with profitable work. 
\rrangements being made for the enter- 
‘ainment of the ladies, it is anticipated, 
ill cause many bakers to bring their 
wives to the meeting. 

No announcement has been made as to 
who the speakers at the convention will 
e, since it has not yet been possible for 
Mr. Schumaker to prepare a definite 
schedule. He has stated, however, that 
the committee is in touch with some of 
the best-known speakers in the United 





States, and that it is likely that the ad- 
dresses of the 1926 convention will be of 
outstanding importance. 

The first day will be given over to reg- 
istration and golf, the actual business 
sessions commencing on Sept. 21. The 
Seaview Golf Club has been chosen as the 
rendezvous for the tournament, which 
will start at 8:30 a.m. on Sept. 20. The 
morning will be devoted to this tourna- 
ment, which will be divided into four 
classes, according to handicaps, while in 
the afternoon a match will be held be- 
tween teams representing the bakers and 
allied tradesmen. Six prizes will be 
awarded in the morning tournament, one 
for the lowest net score in each class, 
one for the lowest net score of the day 
irrespective of class, and a booby prize 
for the highest score of the day. 

The executive committee urges all those 
who intend to be present at the conven- 
tion to send in their names without de- 
lay in order that they may be assured of 
obtaining good accommodations. 





NEW ARRANGEMENT MADE TO 
FACILITATE FLOUR EXPORTS 


MonrreaL, Que.—Exporters of flour 
from Canada to Czechoslovakia have been 
informed that, on shipments from Can- 
ada to Czechoslovakia which are broken 
up on arrival at Hamburg into small lots 
for shipments to various consignees in 
Czechoslovakia, it has been provisionally 
arranged that the Canadian government 
trade commissioner at Hamburg may is- 
sue certificates of origin covering each 
separate shipment, which certificates will 
be viséd by the Czechoslovak consul gen- 
eral at Hamburg for a small fee. 

It often happens that Canadian mill- 
ers shipping flour to Hamburg do not 
know what proportion of it is destined 
to be reshipped to Czechoslovakia. This 
arrangement should prove of great prac- 
tical convenience. Certificates of origin 


viséd by the consul general for Czecho- 
slovakia in Montreal must accompany all 
shipments of flour from Canada the ulti- 
mate destination of which is Czechoslo- 
vakia. They should be presented to the 
Canadian government trade commissioner 
at Hamburg, along with the shipping 
documents, he then making out the new 
certificates, and having them properly 
viséd. Such arrangements are provision- 
al and subject to specific regulations to 
be later drawn up by the Czechoslovak 
ministry of commerce. 


E. B. ALLEN, ADAMS 
BAG CO., IS MARRIED 


Totepvo, Onro.—E. B. Allen, manager 
of the Adams Bag Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
and vice president of the Chase Bag Co., 
was married in New York on May 1 to 
Miss Emma H. Pocta, who had been his 
secretary for the last 10 years. The 
ceremony was performed at the Plaza 
Hotel by the Rev. Dr. Minot O. Simons, 
of New York, formerly of Cleveland. 

The wedding was attended by only 
members of the two families, the brother 
of the bride giving his sister away and 
the brother of the bridegroom acting as 
best man. Following the ceremony Mr. 
and Mrs. Allen left for Washington and 
Hot Springs, Va. 

Mr. Allen is well known in the trade, 
and belongs to a prominent family in 
Cleveland. Beyond his activities men- 
tioned above, he is a director of the In- 
ternational Purchasing Co., Boston, the 
John Waldron Corporation, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., and the Caxton Building 
Co., Cleveland. 





PURITY BAKERIES DIVIDENDS 
New York, N. Y.—The Purity Bak- 
eries Corporation reports net earnings 
of $535,364 available for dividends from 
Jan. 3 to April 24, after all charges, de- 
preciation and federal taxes. 


HALL MILLING CO. IS NEW 
NAME OF ST. LOUIS FIRM 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—At a meeting of the di- 
rectors of the Marshall Hail Milling Co. 
last week it was voted to change the 
name of the firm to the Hall Milling Co. 
E. C. Andrews, president of the com- 
pany and actively in charge of its busi- 
ness, stated at the same meeting that the 
resignation of J. F. Hall as general man- 
ager of the company was accepted with 
regret by the directors. The present di- 
rectors of the mill are E. C. Andrews, 
J. P. Bridges and Mrs. Marshall Hall. 
William T. Brooking and J. F. Hall have 
resigned from the directorate. Ludwig 
Hesse is secretary and treasurer. 

Announcement has also been made that 
A. T. Bales, for several years a sales 
manager for the George P, Plant Milling 
Co., has become associated with the Hall 
Milling Co. and will be in charge of sales, 
under Mr. Andrews. On June 1 the 
company will move from its present loca- 
tion in the Merchants’ Exchange Build- 
ing to 442-447 Planters’ Building, where 
more commodious offices will be available. 





ALBERTA WHEAT INTERESTS AGREE 
Winnirec, Man.—At a meeting of the 
delegates of the Alberta wheat pool, held 
at Calgary on May 20, an agreement for 
the operation of elevators in the prov- 
ince of Alberta was arrived at between 
the wheat pool and the United Grain 
Growers, Ltd. Details were not made 
public, but it is understood that the new 
arrangement does not involve the. pur- 
chase of the United Grain Growers’ ele- 
vators by the pool authorities, but will 
result in the creation of a handling com- 
pany, with a joint board of directors. 





Czechoslovakia’s actual development in 
the use of artificial fertilizers began in 
1900. 
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WEINSTEIN BECOMES 
MILL VICE PRESIDENT 


Western Manager of Malt-Diastase Co. Re- 
signs to Take Position with Newly 
Formed Flour Mills of America, Inc. 


Cuicaco, Irx.—H. N. Weinstein has 
resigned his position as western manager 
of the Malt-Diastase Co. to become vice 
president of the Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., effective June 1. He will call on 
the trade in Pittsburgh and the territory 
west thereof. The Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Inc., is a consolidation of the Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co. and the Valier & 





Moffet Studio 


H. N. Weinstein, Vice President of the Flour 
Mills of America, Inc, 


Spies Milling Co. Mr. Weinstein will 
make Chicago his headquarters, with of- 
fices at 332 South La Salle Street. 

Mr. Weinstein has a large following 
with the bakers of this country, and has 
a host of friends among the allied lines 
and flour trade, to most of whom he is 
known as “Weinie.” He has been with 
the Malt-Diastase Co. for 15 years, at 
first covering eastern territory, and since 
1916 he has held the position of western 
manager, with headquarters in Chicago. 

In addition Mr, Weinstein holds the 
offices of vice president of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry and 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Chicago Dough Club. He has for 
many years been active in association 
meetings, and has frequently arranged 
parties and special train accommodations 
in connection with bakers’ conventions, 
In assuming his new position in the mill- 
ing business, Mr. Weinstein has the best 
wishes of his many friends. 





CEREAL CHEMISTS ANNOUNCE 
PROGRAM FOR CONVENTION 


Arrangements are practically com- 
pleted for the twelfth annual convention 
of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists to be held at the Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel, Denver, Colo., June 7-11. On the 
opening day, R. J. Clark, president, will 
be the principal speaker. 

On June 8, L. A. Fitz, grain exchange 
supervisor, Chicago, will give the report 
of the baking committee. “Some Fac- 
tors Influencing the Experimental Bak- 
ing Test” will be explained by R. S. 
Herman and Victor M. Hart, of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City. 
“The Relation of the Crude Protein Con- 
tent of Flour to Loaf Volume” will be 
discussed by C. H. Bailey, of the Uni- 
versity Farm, St. Paul, and R. C. Sher- 
wood, of the state testing mill, Minne- 
apolis. F. L. Dunlap, of the Industrial 
Appliance Co., Chicago, will speak on the 
problem of test bakes. “Leavening 


Agents for Self-rising Flour” will be ex- 
plained by Paul Logue and Irene Ran- 

ker, of the Provident Chemical Works, 
St. Louis. 

.. Laboratory management will be dis- 
cussed on June 10, being led by H. E. 
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Weaver, of the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, M. A. Gray, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., R. S. Herman, of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., and Leslie 
R. Olsen, of the International Milling 
Co. 

Several interesting addresses also are 
to be given on June 11. On the closing 
day there will be a dinner dance. 


MACARONI MAKERS TO 
CONVENE AT CHICAGO 


Large Attendance Is Expected at Annual 
Gathering at Edgewater Beach Hotel 
on June 8-10 


The annual conference of the macaroni 
and noodle manufacturers of the United 
States and Canada will be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, on 
June 8-10, according to announcement 
made by the National Macaroni Manu- 
facturers’ Association, undér the auspices 
of which these gatherings are usually 
held. This will be the twenty-third an- 
nual convention of the association, which 
was organized in 1904, 

“Selling More and Better Macaroni” 
will be the keynote of the gathering. To 
this end representatives of retailers, 
wholesalers, chain stores and business 
promoters have been given places on the 
program. 

Plans are being made for the enter- 
tainment of the largest delegation of 
macaroni makers in the history of the 
industry, which was established in Amer- 
ica over 50 years ago and which num- 
bers nearly 590 plants. Semolina mill- 
ers, machine and supply men represent- 
ing the allied trades will provide the con- 
vention entertainment. The annual din- 
ner will be held on June 9, following 
which Douglas Malloch; business poet, 
will address the gathering. There also 
will be dancing. 

At the opening session of the confer- 
ence, Henry Mueller, president, will give 
his annual address and various reports 
will be made. Distributors’ hour will be 
a feature of the second day of the meet- 
ing, when officials of trade associations 
handling these products will discuss the 
advancement of their mutual interests. 
Ways and means of increasing the use of 
macaroni products will be considered on 
June 10, and officers will be elected. 





Numerous exhibits of machinery and 
equipment will be held. A miniature 
exposition of macaroni, from the wheat 
field through the manufacturing process 
to the table preparation, will be a feature. 





INDEPENDENT BAKERY 
HEADS WILL CONFER 


Annual Meeting to Be Conducted by W. E. 
Long Co. on June 7-9 Designed to 
Meet Need for Concerted Effort 


Feeling that the need for concerted 
thought and effort among independent 
bakers is greater today than ever before, 
the W. E. Long Co. is laying extensive 
plans for a conference of general man- 
agers, to be held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, June 7-9. This company 
has sponsored a conference of this sort 
each summer for several years. This 
year it is expected that the attendance 
will be far the greatest on record. 

“Growing competition,” states the W. 
E. Long Co. in its announcement of the 
meeting, “suggests that the independent 
baker look to his policies and his meth- 
ods, making certain of each step in ad- 
vance. He can, with profit, seek the aid 
and advice of others in his own situa- 
tion, so that he may use their experience 
in meeting problems that arise in his own 
market.” 

“In this conference,” it is pointed out, 
“bakers have an opportunity to discuss 
their mutual problems, and to develop 
new and progressive ideas that can be 
put into practice as they are needed, 
Thus it becomes a sort of clearing house 
for ideas and experiences, where each 
gets the benefit of the others, and every 
one contributes his share to the*whole.” 

The program includes addresses by 
economic and financial leaders, as well 
as frank discussions of everyday baking 
problems. Warren E. Danley, a student 
of economic conditions, commodity mar- 
kets and price trend, will talk on “Mar- 
ket Conditions and Farm Legislation.” 
Dr. Ralph Heilman, dean of the North- 
western University School of Commerce, 
will speak on “United Effort in Busi- 
ness,’ and Vandevree Custis, formerly 
an examiner for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, will discuss the development of 
mergers, with special reference to those 
recently completed in the baking field. 





this optimism. 


has declined about 24 per cent. 


products. 


problem facing the industry. 


priced breads. 





bakers would have to use. 


A LEADING BAKER URGES THE NEED OF 
WHEAT FLOUR PUBLICITY 


(An excerpt from the annual address of Wallace A. MacPherson, 
President of the Washington State Bakers’ Association.) 


| 
| 
| 
T has become trite to speak of the great growth and progress of the 
baking industry in the past few years and to dwell upon the impor- 
tance which this industry has assumed in the economic life of America. 
| These interesting facts are well known and have had their duly optimistic 
| effect upon the individual bakers of the country. 
But recently published statistics have had a sobering effect upon 
It has just come to us from reliable sources that in the 
last 25 years the per capita consumption of wheat flour in this country 
This alarming decrease is engaging the 
attention of practically all the leaders of the industry. As the editor of 
The Northwestern Miller recently says: “It is plain to the eyes of every 
| one that there is a fairly steady decrease in the rate of flour consumption. 
| Bread has lost the majesty of its former place as the staff of life.” 
To offset this alarming decrease in the use of flour I am sure that 
| we are all glad to know that the recent annual meeting of the Millers’ 
National Federation at Chicago took definite steps toward a united action 
by all those concerned to advance the popularity of flour and baked 
Probably nothing of greater importance and value could be 
undertaken today by the millers and bakers. 


Because of the growing population of this northwestern country it is 
possible that we bakers are not experiencing as yet the effects of this 
national tendency to decreased bread consumption. 
theless take a warning from this distressing condition. 
a number of contributing causes to this decline, such as changed living 
conditions, habits of diet, new varieties of foods cleverly advertised, etc., yet 
I believe that one of the chief causes is the great prevalence of cheaply 


It does not come within the intent of this association to discuss bread 
prices but it certainly is its chief aim to do what it can to improve the 
standard of the products which its members manufacture. 
in the state made the finest eating, tasting and most nutritious loaf of 
bread that can be made, its price in hundreds of bakeries would have to 
be raised because of the improved and additional ingredients which these 
Cheaply priced breads invariably mean bread 
| of an inferior taste, flavor, nutrition and keeping qualities and it is just 
such kind of bread that causes a decline in consumption. 





It is by far the most serious 


But we should never- 
Although there are 


If every baker 
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SECOND SUIT FILED - 
AGAINST W. B. WARD 


Stockholders’ Committee Files Further syi 
Against: William B. Ward, Alleging 1. 
legal Dealings in General Baking Stock 


New Yorx, N. Y.—A further step in 
the dispute between certain shareholders 
of the General Baking Corporation and 
officials of the company was taken last 
week, when the committee representing 
the shareholders filed a suit against Wij- 
liam B,. Ward, the Chase National Bank, 
the Chase Securities Corporation and the 
General Baking Corporation. 

The stockholders’ committee makes the 
following allegations against Mr. Ward, 
among others: He and His associate, 
Paul H. Helms, and the Ward Securities 
Corporation, controlled by them, sub- 
scribed for $30,000,000 of the stock of the 
corporation on the public subscription 
forms, which required payment of at 
least 25 per cent to accompany the sub- 
scriptions, without ever paying anything 
upon them; ‘and thereafter, without au- 
thority, caused such subscriptions to be 
canceled. 

He purchased in the market 38,100 
shares of General Baking Co. common 
stock, lending an appearance of high 
value thereto and to the stocks of the 
corporation to be issued in exchange. 

He solicited General Baking Co. stock- 
holders to exchange their. stock, while 
he himself was turning in to the corpora- 
tion his 38,100 shares of such common 
stock for $8,594,979 cash. 

He caused the officers of the corpora- 
tion in one day to pay over to the Ward 
Securities Corporation $5,005,000 of its 
funds, which he needed for his market 
manipulations in stocks of the bakery 
corporations to be included in his an- 
nounced combination or merger, and 
later turned over to the corporation, in 
lieu of repayment of the money, 65,000 
shares of its Class A stock, said stock 
having been acquired as part of his deals 
in the market. 

He used the corporation’s funds, pro- 
ceeds of such public subscriptions, to the 
extent of millions of dollars, in the re- 
purchase of its own stock in the market 
to sustain the market quotations at in- 
flated values. 

He intended to and did have the cor- 
poration knowingly take subscriptions 
and allot stock thereon in excess of the 
amount necessary to acquire the General 
Baking Co. common stock, in order to 
have funds available for such market 
manipulations. 

He had the corporation pay an addi- 
tional month’s dividends to induce sub- 
scribers to pay up their subscriptions 
prior to their due date, in order to bring 
in the cash before needed by the corpo- 
ration and make it available for his mar- 
ket manipulations. 

He had the corporation announce and 
pay increased dividends on its Class A 
stock in excess of the rate originally 
planned and announced, to the impair- 
ment of its paid in capital, in order to 
inflate the market quotations. 

Ralph S. Kent, counsel for Mr. Ward, 
commenting on the action by the com- 
mittee, stated that “this action presents 
nothing new, because the purchase of 
1,000,000 shares of voting stock of the 
General Baking Corporation by the cor- 
poration last March for 70,000 shares of 
its nonvoting Class A stock was fully 

covered in the statement made by Mr. 
Ward on April 14, last, and sent to the 
press, as well as to stockholders of the 
General Baking Corporation.” 





MANUFACTURE OF BREAD SPIRITS 

During the last few months German 
newspapers have shown much concern 
over a patent process enabling bakeries, 
at a very nominal cost, to manufacture a 
new byproduct known as “bread spirits.” 
Publicity regarding the patent has been 
of a sensational nature, but the sober 
minded bakery trade journals refuse to 
take the invention seriously, and very 
little space has been devoted to it. The 
protess was recently tested in one of the 
largest bakeries in Berlin. One liter of 
spirits was extracted from 135 kilograms 
of flour, equivalent to 212 loaves. A 
great drawback was that the bread had 
to stay in the oven 15 minutes longer 
than is required for ordinary baking. 
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JAPANESE MILLERS 
SEEK HIGHER PRICES 


ps to Counteract Low Domestic Quota- 
tions to Be Considered at Japan Flour 
Mill Association Meeting 


Toxyo, Japan, May 6.—Steps to coun- 
teract low domestic flour prices are to 
be considered at the coming meeting of 
the Japan Flour Mill Association. Ne- 
gotiations, which fell through some time 
ago due to bad feeling, have been re- 
sumed. Directors of the Japan, Nisshin 
and Matsumoto companies met recently 
and compared notes. All concurred in 
the view that price maintenance agree- 
ments, the plan which failed before, 
would be fruitless, and that little aid 
might be expected from the government 
on freight rebates. It is considered prob- 
iat restriction of operations for 
consumption will be the answer 


Ste 


able i 
domestic 


to the problem. : ; 
Japan’s present daily production is 40,- 

170 bbls, 18,000 of Japan, 13,000 Nisshin, 

1,800 Matsuda, 1,300 Matsumoto and 500 


Osak Production now is far above de- 
mand. This condition was not improved 
by the recent opening of the new Tsu- 


rumi plant of the Nisshin interests, which 


is claimed to be the most completely 
equipped mill in Japan. It stands on a 
l4-acre tract of reclaimed ground near 
Yokohama. A long breakwater protects 
its frontage on Tokyo Bay, and there 
are ommodations for steamers up to 
10,000 tons along the quay wall. 

Ficures on flour consumption of North 
Chine and Manchuria have been compiled 
by the Japan Flour Mill Association. 
Annu! importations are estimated as fol- 
lows. in 49-lb sacks: Tientsin, 12,000,000 ; 
Tsingtao, 6,000,000; other parts of Shan- 
tung, 7,500,000; Kwantung, 2,000,000 or 
3,000,000, shipped through Newchang. 
Of this total, Japanese flour amounts to 
but 3,500,000 sacks a year, the remainder 
principally being American. 


Burron CRANE. 





CHANGE IS ANNOUNCED IN 
TITLE OF GRAIN COMPANY 
Sr. Louts, Mo.—Effective June 1, the 


Marshall Hall Grain Corporation will 
succeed the Marshall Hall Grain Co. 
The new company will carry on the busi- 
ness of the old firm, and has bought the 


Burlington elevator, a plant of 1,400,000 
bus’ storage capacity. Extensive im- 
provements on the elevator are nearing 
completion, which will more than double 
its handling capacity. 

William T. Brooking, for many years 
closely associated with the late Marshall 


Hall, is president of the new company, 
W. E. Hotchkiss vice president, and J. 
C. Daugherty secretary and treasurer. 
The company, which has long been promi- 
nent in milling wheat circles, will retain 


the same offices, and the personnel of 
the organization will be but slightly 


changed. 





OPPOSE LEASING OF 
ELEVATOR TO POOL 


Winnirec, Man.—Colonel Kirkpatrick, 
chief commissioner of the Vancouver har- 
bor commission, is on his way to Ottawa, 
Ont., to confer with the dominion govern- 
ment with regard to the leasing of one of 
the government’s terminal elevators at 
Vancouver to the western wheat pools. 
Negotiations have proceeded for some 
months, and while the government is un- 
derstood to be willing to lease an eleva- 
tor to the wheat pools, strong opposition 
to such a step is being met with from 
the grain men of Vancouver, who claim 


that the pools would be unable to keep 
such an elevator operating to capacity 
and, in consequence, the grain business of 
that port would suffer. 





FEED DEALERS PLAN FOR 
CONVENTION AT MILWAUKEE 


MILwauKEE, Wis.—Members of the so- 
called Committee of 30, representing the 
rctail feed trade of Wisconsin, met here 
on May 18 to complete arrangements for 
4 convention on June 22, at which time 
an organization is to be perfected. This 
1s to be known as the Central Retail 
Feed Association, and may include deal- 
ers in northern Illinois, southeastern 


Minnesota, northeastern Iowa and Up- 
per Michigan, which comprise one of the 
most important dairy belts in the United 
States. Bentley Dadmun, of Whitewat- 
er, Wis., is serving as chairman of the 
organization committee, and D. K. Steen- 
burg as secretary. 


CANADIAN MILLERS SEEK 
FAVORABLE ENTRY IN CUBA 


The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation has asked the government to en- 
ter into negotiations with the govern- 
ment of the Republic of Cuba for the 
purpose of insuring the entry of Cana- 
dian flour into that country on-terms at 
least as favorable as flour made from 
Canadian wheat and milled in bond in 
the United States. 

The Cuban tariff commission, which 
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of the machines, many having several 
hundred of them in operation. Millers 
are somewhat divided on the subject, 
the principal objection being that the 
combines give the wheat grower a tend- 
ency to thresh his grain while it is too 
green, or while it is still moist from the 
early morning dew. 





CAVE HEADS KANSAS GRAIN DEALERS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—C. M. Cave, Sub- 
lette, was elected president of the Kan- 
sas Grain Dealers’ Association at its an- 
nual. convention in Salina, May 20-21, 
and J. J. Rhodes, Colony, vice president. 
Directors: C. A. Kalbfleisch, Harlan; 
E. J. Smiley, Topeka; W. W. Lam, Iola; 
J. M. Rankin, Cambridge, Neb. E. J. 
Smiley was unanimously re-elected sec- 
retary for the thirtieth year. 

Those attending the meeting, many of 


J. Lewis Davis, Who Will Assume the General Managership of the Blish Milling 
Co., Seymour, Ind., on June 


meets every few years to modify the tar- 
iff in that country, is at present investi- 
gating the situation with a view to mak- 
ing the usual periodic changes. 





CANADIAN GRAIN ACT 
TO BE CONSIDERED 


Winnirec, Man.—A dispatch from Ot- 
tawa states that the amendments to the 
Canada grain act are to come before the 
agricultural committee of the House of 
Commons, June 1. It is understood that 
the most strongly contested portion of 
the bill concerns the guaranteeing of 
grade and weight by country elevators, 
and the outcome is awaited with keen in- 
terest by western grain circles. 





MACHINERY INCREASE IS NOTED 

Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Millers of the 
Southwest are watching with interest the 
steady increase in the number of har- 
vester-thresher machines in the hard win- 
ter wheat belt each year. Farmers say 
the combines save 15@18c bu, minimize 
labor and eliminate entirely the separate 
threshing ordeal and the influx of tran- 
sient laborers, many of whom are unde- 
sirables. Reports indicate that all of 
the principal wheat growing counties of 
Kansas will show an increase this year 


whom had previously attended the Okla- 
homa and Texas state conventions, were 
extremely optimistic concerning the 
wheat prospects. Most estimates of the 
Kansas crop were 170,000,000 bus or 
more, but it was said that rain soon will 
be generally needed in the state. Okla- 
homa is expected to produce 65,000,000 
to 70,000,000 bus, and Texas 30,000,000 
or more. 





NEBRASKA MILLERS WILL 
HOLD MEETING AT LINCOLN 


Omana, Nes.—The Nebraska Millers’ 
Association will meet at Lincoln on May 
27. A large attendance is expected, ac- 
cording to C. E. Dinsmore, Hastings, 
president of the association. 





DEATH OF WILLIAM K. TEAGLE 


William K. Teagle, founder of the 
Teagle & Horney Milling Co., High 
Point, N. C., which was later incorpo- 
rated into the High Point Milling Co., 
died at High Point on May 8. He was 
born on April 20, 1859, and as a young 
man went to High Point and at the time 
of his death was one of its oldest citi- 
zens. 





J. L. DAVIS REJOINS 
BLISH MILLING CO. 


Former Secretary of the Company Will As- 
sume General Managership of the Blish 
Milling Co. on June 1 


Totrepo, Onto, May 25.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—J. Lewis Davis, until recently oc- 
cupying an important position in the for- 
eign department of the White Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has resigned to accept the po- 
sition of general manager of the Blish 
Milling Co., Seymour, Ind. Mr. Davis, 
who will assume his new duties on June 
1, is well qualified for the position, hav- 
ing served with the company as assistant 
manager during the World War, when 
he succeeded E. Blish Thompson as sec- 
retary of the company. He will be re- 
membered by many members of the trade 
at that time, and doubtless will receive a 
warm welcome back into the fold. 

W. H. Wicern. 





STRIKE AFFECTED MILL 
OPERATIVES IN ENGLAND 


Lonvon, Eno.—The workers in the 
flour mills of Liverpool, Birkenhead and 
Manchester joined the general strike 
which recently paralyzed the trade of 
this country. The Liverpool and Birken- 
head operatives ceased work first, and 
those of Manchester followed suit a day 
or two later. The Manchester mills stat- 
ed that they had plenty of employees to 
keep their plants running if they could 
have got wheat, but the strikers put se- 
rious obstructions in their way in this 
respect. The mills had ample supplies 
in their elevators at the docks, but en- 
trance to the docks was prevented by the 
strikers. In and around Liverpool the 
mills dispatched large consignments of 
flour by the help of voluntary workers, 
and they determined to restart their 
plants by the same means. In case of 
trouble they planned to accommodate 
and feed the entire organization on the 
mill premises. 

Employees at the Bristol mill of Spil- 
lers & Bakers, Ltd., took a ballot as to 
whether they should strike, and by 102 
to 13 decided to remain at work. An- 
other failure to call a strike occurred 
among the transport staff of the Aérated | 
Bread Co., London, a firm of large ca- 
terers, all the employees except 10 re- 
porting for duty. The staff of the other 
large catering firm, J. Lyons & Co., Ltd., 
London, also came out on strike, but 
quickly changed their minds when an ul- 
timatum was posted by the firm that the 
places of all strikers would be filled un- 
less they returned to duty on the follow- 
ing day. 


RUMORED MILL TRANSFER 
AROUSES TRADE INTEREST 


There is much trade interest in nu- 
merous published reports, and even more 
numerous rumors, of impending transfer 
of ownership of the’ Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, to a banking group 
headed by Dillon, Read & Co., New 
York, preliminary to issuance of securi- 
ties for sale to-the public. 

Neither at Denver nor at the offices of 
Dillon, Read & Co. is any specific state- 
ment regarding the matter available. It 
is known that several months ago consid- 
eration was given to the sale of the 
Colorado company, and preliminary ne- 
gotiations were undertaken. These were 
interrupted by the illness of J. K. Mul- 
len, president of the Colorado company. 
Recently, agents of the bankers have vis- 
ited Denver. Local newspapers have 
printed unauthorized stories to the effect 
that a transaction was about to be com- 
pleted, but admitted that details were 
lacking. 

The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. is 
probably the richest milling concern in 
America, representing a capital value of 
$25,000,000 to $30,000,000. It operates 
about a score of mills in mountain states 
and in Kansas, with a total daily capac- 
ity of about 16,000 bbls. Mr. Mullen, 
founder and long president of the com- 
pany, is approaching his eightieth year, 
but despite his advanced age and poor 
health, continues active and dominant in 
conduct of the company’s affairs. 
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A fairly steady inquiry for flour is re- 
ported by spring wheat mills. Of course, 
there is ne large buying, and millers do 
not look for any, but there are enough 
buyers in the market, whose stocks are 
exhausted, to encourage millers to be- 
lieve that they will do a nice little vol- 
ume of business until the close of the 
crop year. This is all they can look for, 
with new winter wheat crop quotations 
well under spot prices. It is reported 
here that southwestern mills are already 
quoting crop year shipment at around 
$6.50 bbl, in cottons, delivered, central 
states territory. ; 

Mills report that a good many jobbers 
who bought what they believed to be 
enough flour to last them until the end 
of the crop year are again in the market 
for two to three cars each. Evidently 
their bakery trade has picked up, or they 
did not anticipate their needs correctly. 
Anyway, this is one of the encouraging 
signs of the times. 

While some report an improved de- 
mand for first clear, others have this 
grade to offer. One or two sales are 
reported on the basis of $6.60@6.70, bulk, 
Minneapolis, but these are regarded as 
freak transactions, because others are of- 
fering as low as $6.40, and find few 
buyers. Second clears are fairly strong, 
although mills are catching up with or- 
ders and are looking for June shipment 
business. 

With most mills, shipping directions 
are satisfactory. Numerous instances are 
reported of flour being ordered out 
ahead of contract time, which is accept- 
ed as confirmation of the reports that 
stocks are light. 

A little export business is passing. 
One company reports booking 2,500 bbls 
export patents and 2,000 bbls second 
clear, for shipment from Buffalo. A 
few other scattering lots were worked, 
principally to the United Kingdom. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb May 25 Year ago 

SORCOM co ccicecccs ces $9.00@9.25 $9.35 @9.60 
Standard patent ..... 8.60@8.90 9.00@9.15 
Second patent ....... 8.830@8.50 8.70@9.00 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.50@7.95 7.35@7.50 
*First clear, jute..... 6.65@6.80 7.25@7.40 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.90@4.90 4.50@5.40 
Whole wheat ........ 7.50@7.60 8.156@8.45 
Graham, standard ... 7.35@7.45 8.05@8.15 

*140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLIN AS 


Durum millers have been able to do a 
little more business recently in straight 
ears for quick shipment. The recent 
strength has forced some buyers to an- 
ticipate their needs for the next 30 to 
60 days. Inquiry is fairly general and, 
with resellers out of the market, millers 
rather expect to be able to do a little 
new business daily until the close of the 
crop year. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 4%@4%c 
Ib, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 8 
semolina and durum fancy patent 4% 
@4\\c. 

In the week ending May 22, seven Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 57,388 
bbls durum products, compared with 56,- 
458, made by eight mills, the previous 
week, 

RYE FLOUR 


Temporarily, local rye mills are at a 
disadvantage, compared with Chicago. 
The difference in grain prices and freight 
is equivalent to about 25¢ bbl. This, 
however, does not account for the wide 
spread between what Minneapolis mills 
ask and sales reported in the East. Mill- 
ers here say they are not attempting to 
meet these prices and, consequently, are 
not doing any business to speak of. 





Sales thus far in May have been much 
below normal. 

Pure white is quoted nominally at 
$5.20@5.40 bbl, in 98-Ib cottons, pure 
medium at $4.55@4.75, and pure dark at 
$3.50@3.70, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 10,530 bbls flour, compared with 
10,399 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 1542 were in operation May 25: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s 
A and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Palisade and Phoenix 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, F, G and 
rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of a mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Weekly Flour . Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
May 16-22 ...... 529,200 211,359 40 
Previous week .. 529,200 208,087 39 
TOOF OPO cacccers 648,700 176,254 32 
Two years ago... 664,600 206,083 37 
Three years ago. 561,100 ° 205,395 36 
Four years ago.. 546,000 230,630 42 
Five years ago... 546,000 254,895 46 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,814 bbls last week, 600 
in the previous week, 5,231 a year ago, 
and 4,371 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakv- 

ta, South Dakota, Montana (figures for 

1926 only), and two from Iowa, as re- 

ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 16-22 ....... 315,240 160,042 61 
Previous week .. 392,340 204,943 52 
WOOF OBO oiceces 433,890 207,150 48 
Two years ago... 426,690 228,542 64 
Three years ago. 365,940 155,670 43 
Four years ago.. 416,850 179,220 42 
Five years ago... 414,690 159,945 38 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1926 1925 1926 1925 
April 24 63 70,165 224,265 166,564 2,387 6,253 
May 1. 63 70,165 227,018 194,939 2,697 8,124 
May 8. 62 69,940 213,492 195,273 1,583 7,618 
May 15. 58 65,390 204,943 172,386 381 1,676 
May 22. 45 52,540 160,042 156,640 ... 1,479 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 
Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1926 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 bbls 
from Sept. 1, 1925, to May 22, 1926, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


o—Output—, --Exports—, 
1926-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 


Minneapolis ... 9,492 7,880 67 217 
Bt. DOM. ccedsa 424 313 tC’ eee 
Duluth-Superior 793 785 eee eas 
Outside .nccses 9,010 8,729 84 244 


GOODMAN’S SUCCESSOR APPOINTED 


W. P. Majo, for many years vice pres- 
ident and assistant manager of the Du- 
luth Universal Milling Co., Duluth, has 
been made manager of the company, suc- 
ceeding A. L. Goodman, resigned. Mr. 
Goodman plans to enter the brokerage 
business at some point in central states 
territory. 

NEW HEAD MILLER AT CROOKSTON 

Joseph Linster, for many years second 
miller for the Crookston (Minn.) Milling 


Co., has been made head miller, succeed- 
ing the late Louis M. Walton. While a 


young man, Mr. Linster has had a great 


deal of experience, having worked in 
various mills in North Dakota and for 
18 months with the National Milling Co., 
Tcledo, Ohio. After leaving Toledo and 
before going to Crookston, he took a six 
months’ course at the Dunwoody Insti- 
tute, Minneapolis. 


GOING TO CHEMISTS’ CONVENTION 


Minneapolis will be well represented at 
the coming convention of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, at Den- 
ver, June 7-11. Those who have made 
reservations to date: Leslie R. Olson, In- 
ternational Milling Co; E. J. Sisser, 
Commander Mill Co; M. A. Gray and 
A. J. Dunn, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; 
F. A. Collatz, Washburn Crosby Co; Dr. 
A. H. Bailey, University Farm; Julius 
Hendel, Cargill Elevator Co; A. D. Wil- 
hoit and F. W. Bliss. 

An unusually interesting program has 
been prepared, covering all phases of 
cereal chemistry. 


DEATH OF HALBERT E, YOUNG 


Halbert E. Young, general claim agent 
for the Washburn Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis, died May 23. The news of his 
death came as a great shock to his many 
friends, few of whom even knew that he 





had been in ill health, Mr. Young had 
been complaining of stomach trouble for 
about a year, and a week ago went into 
a hospital for an examination. He was 
operated upon May 21 and, apparently, 
was rallying nicely, when the end came. 
Mr. Young was 60 years old, and had 
been with the company 24 years. His 
widow and two grown sons survive him. 


NOTES 


A meeting of the members and traffic 
men of the Southern Minnesota Mills 
will be held in Minneapolis, May 27. 

Fay B. Parsons, Minneapolis repre- 
sentative of the Charles M. Cox Co., Bos- 
ton, is in the East on a business and 
pleasure trip. 

J. H. Caldwell, manager of the buying 
department, Purina Mills, St. Louis, is 
visiting the Minneapolis plant of the 
company this week. 

Harold Anderson, general manager of 
the National Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
has bought a membership in the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce. 

A dispatch from Bismarck, N. D., 
states that the loss of the State Mill & 
Elevator during April was $50,166, or 
the equivalent of $1.55 per bbl. 

B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander Corporation, and W. H. Sud- 
duth, vice president, Minneapolis, spent 
the week end in Kansas City. From 
there Mr. Sheffield went to Denver, Colo. 

C. H. Chapman, vice president of the 
Manitoba wheat pool, and F. W. Ran- 
some, secretary of the Saskatchewan 
pool, are in North Dakota this week, on 
invitation of farmers’ organizations, talk- 
ing on co-operative marketing. 

Cotton flour bags have been reduced 
$1.50 per M, to the basis of $128 for 
standard 98-lb brown and $86.25 per 
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49’s, printed one side, f.o.b., Minneapo- 
lis. Common quality 98-lb jutes are 
quoted at $126.25 and 140-Ib size at 
$141.25, plain. 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce Glee Club, which gave its initia} 
public performance May 18, was com- 
mended very highly by local music critics, 
It is made up entirely of members of the 
chamber and their employees. The club 
gave a radio concert May 25, with w. 
Scott Woodworth as the soloist. 

Haig & Nimmo, Devils Lake, N. D, 
have completely remodeled their bakery, 
installing a high-speed mixer, molder and 
full line of Century equipment. The 
order was taken by W. J. Weddell, of 
Minneapolis. He has also sold a high- 
speed mixer to John Hendrickson, of 
Eveleth, Minn., and a Petri rounder to 
the Eau Claire (Wis.) Baking Co. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Mills reported very light flour sales 
last week. Buying was confined to small 
lots for prompt and near-by shipment, 
The trade probably will hesitate to huy, 
aside from caring for depleted stocks, 
during the balance of the crop year. In 
accordance with the quantity of floor 
booked, shipping orders are satisfactory, 

There was a lull in the durum market 
last week. Buyers who were running low 
on stock booked just enough to carry 
them along for a short period, usually 
looking for breaks in price. Generally 
the trade is trying to stave off extensive 
buying. 

There was little interest in or inquiry 
for rye flour last week. Outside mills are 
underquoting local prices, and needs are 
being covered elsewhere. Only local users 
made purchases last week. Quotations, 
May 22, Duluth-Superior, f.o.b., mill, in 
98-lb cottons: pure white, $5.35 bbl; No. 
2 straight, $5; No. 3 dark, $4.15; No. 5 
blend, $6; No. 8 rye, $4.55. 

Quotations, May 22, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 





1926 1925 
First patent ......... $8.65 @8.90 $9.20@9.45 
Second patent ....... 8.30@8.65 8.95 @9.20 
First clear, jute...... 7.20@7.45 8.20@8.45 


Second clear, jute.... 6.20@6.45 6.50@6.75 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 
bbls activity 

Se 16,385 
Previous week .......s.0. 17,815 48 
PE SE ebRb ees bY adn cen 12,280 33 
we PONE GO b<k vce sees 16,745 45 


NOTES 

Receipts of flour picked up moderately 
last week, and shipments were made on a 
larger scale. 

Membership standing in the name of 
A. L. Goodman in the Duluth Board of 
Trade has been transferred to Hamilton 
Cook, of Gregory Cook & Co. 

Elevator loadings into boats slowed 
up somewhat last week, compared with 
the previous one. Stocks at the close of 
business, May 22, showed a reduction of 
3,264,000 bus for all grains. Decrease in 
wheat ran highest, being 1,819,000 bus. 
Elevators still carry slightly over 20,000,- 
000 bus, compared with 19,137,000 at the 
corresponding time last year. 


F. G. Caruson. 





NEW POOL PROJECT CONSIDERED 


Great Farts, Mont.—The establish- 
ment of a pool to control the major por- 
tion of the high protein spring whext 
grown in the United States is proposed 
by the North Dakota Wheat Growers’ 
Association through the amalgamation of 
the wheat growers in Montana and North 
Dakota, The North Dakota association 
has filed articles of incorporation in 
Montana as the first step in an effort 
to control the marketing of the high 
protein wheat. 

It is planned to market Montana wheat 
separately, so that Montana farmers may 
get the benefit of high premiums, if such 
are offered for the Montana cereal, 
George E. Duis, president of the asso- 
ciation, announced when the articles of 
incorporation were filed. 


CUSTOM MILLERS PLAN CONVENTION 

Nasuvitite, Tenn.—The American Cus- 
tom Millers’ Association, recently organ- 
ized, will hold its first annual meeting 
in Louisville, Ky., Sept. 15-18. W. E. 
Damon, Louisville, is secretary. 
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KANSAS CITY 


As the new harvest approaches, flour 
buvers are becoming more and more re- 
luctant to purchase beyond their immedi- 
ate requirements. Sales in the Southwest 
the past fortnight have fallen consider- 
ably below an average of 50 per cent of 
capacily, with few mills reporting over 
40 per cent, Prices are only slightly 
lower than a week ago, the millfeed situ- 


ation s¢ rving to check the decline. 

New Crop Inactive.—Interest in new 
crop tlour is widening, but little actual 
demand exists. Most inquiries are made 
only for information. Millers generally 
are unwilling to contract for new deliv- 
eries at the discounts necessary to get 


the business. 

Baking Trade Quiet.—Low stocks in 
bak« hands are resulting in moderate 
buyin, although purchases continue in 
smal! lots for near-by shipment. The 
occasional larger buying of a week or 
two ago has disappeared, and orders for 
more than 1,000 bbls are unusual. 

Jobling Trade Small.—Scattered or- 
ders tor quantities up to two or three 
car lots constitutes the demand from 
distributors. As with bakers, jobbers are 
influenced by the discount of the July 
option under the May, and limit their 
buying accordingly. 

Exports Moderate——Demand from Eu- 
rope is not as good as in other recent 
weeks, despite lower prices for clears, 
but few small sales were made last 
week to. Greece, Holland and Germany. 
Estuvlished trade in the West Indies, 
as usual, furnishes occasional buyers, but 
these have no interest beyond current 
nee 

Production Light.—Mill operations in 
the Southwest continue to average 
around 50 per cent of capacity, with 
some centers showing well over that. On 
the whole, however, specifications are not 
easily obtained. Purchases for immedi- 
ate shipment are largely responsible for 
the rate of operations at present. 

Second Clear and Low Grade.—The 
market for these grades is not as strong 
as that for first clear, but the light pro- 
duction of them, with the moderate buy- 
ing that exists, prevents any substantial 
weakening in prices. 

Prices.—Quotations, May 22, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
$8.10@8.55 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.45@8.05; 
straight, $7.25@7.60; first clear, $6@6.50; 
second clear, $4.75@5.25; low grade, 
$4.25@4.60. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 69 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity of prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. 
\ll statistics are compiled from direct 
mill reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


69 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

16-83. S.casse 360,360 166,613 46 

Previous ea .. 860,360 178,491 49 

880 isNuews 364,710 158,695 43 

o years ago... 332,490 152,801 46 

-year average (same week).... 59 

n-year average (same week)..... 51 
KANSAS CITY 

May 16-22 ...... 151,500 96,508 63 

Previous uaa -» 151,500 84,344 55 

Year ag@ .veusles 148,500 105,832 71 

o years ago... 150,900 97,151 64 

hive-year average (same week)..... 69 

'en-year average (same week)..... 68 

WICHITA 

May 16-22 ...... 63,400 29,647 47 

Previous week .. 62,400 28,594 45 

Year O80 - sacassa 65,700 23,458 35 

wo years ago... 64,620 19,781 30 
ST. JOSEPH 

ty 16-23 ...... 47,400 39,964 84 

Pre a wil -» 47,400 28,161 59 

Year ago ....... 47,400 23,074 48 

‘wo years ago... 47,400 36,240 76 
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SALINA 
May 16-22 ...... 35,400 27,075 76 
Previous week .. 35,400 25,764 72 
Year ago ....... 46,200 22,160 48 
Two years ago... 46,200 16,735 39 
ATCHISON 
May 16-22 ...... 29,400 16,768 57 
Previous week .. 29,400 18,433 62 
OMAHA 
May 16-22 ...... 27,300 22,328 81 
Previous week .. 27,300 23,274 85 
Year ago ....... 27,300 19,753 72 
Two years ago... 24,900 12,530 60 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


MOG BBBB cc cccccasccccsccscdecseosess 43 
Previous Week ....cccccccccccessccecce 37 
WORF BHO secccccccscccvvcscecwocecvcte 33 


Of the mills reporting, 2 reported do- 
mestic business active, 5 fair and 47 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
9,283 bbls last week, 17,473 in the pre- 
vious week, 17,705 a year ago and 10,015 
two years ago. 


NOTES 


Allen Logan, president of the Logan 
Bros. Grain Co., Kansas City, is making 
a trip through Kansas to observe at first 
hand the condition of the growing wheat 
crop. 

About three months will be spent in 
Europe for his company by F. I. Hicks, 
of the export department of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City. 
Mr. Hicks left for New York last week, 
and will sail from there June 5. 

Ralph Denio, president and general 
manager of the Denio-Barr Milling & 
Grain Co., Sheridan, Wyo., spent part of 
last week in Kansas City. He will visit 
Chicago, New York and other markets in 
the East before returning home. 

J. Juul, sales manager for the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
attended the annual convention of the 
New England Bakers’ Association at 
Swampscott, Mass., May 23-25. He will 
spend a week or 10 days in the East. 

Gordon B. Wood, who recently was 
appointed sales manager for the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, arrived 
here last week to assume his new duties. 
He was formerly sales manager for the 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 

E. W. Lott, who has represented the 
Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 
in the Southwest for several years, left 
early this week for his former home in 
Wisconsin, where he will stay until he 
recovers from the illness that has inca- 
pacitated him the past six months, 

E. M. Kelly, president of the Com- 
merce Milling & Elevator Co., Wichita, 
has been elected president of the Wichita 
Board of Trade to succeed Roger S. 
Hurd, vice president of the Red Star 
Milling Co. The latter has served two 
terms as president of the exchange. 

B. I. Litowich, a lawyer of Salina, 
Kansas, has been appointed receiver for 
the Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina. The 
company has a 1,600-bbl mill at Salina 
and one of 1,500 bbls daily capacity at 
Ellsworth, Kansas. Neither of the plants 
has been operated regularly for some 
time. 

About 35 members of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade attended the twenty- 
ninth annual convention of the Kansas 
Grain Dealers’ Association at Salina, 
May 20-21. Many of them made the trip 
by motor, intending to examine the wheat 
situation in central Kansas before re- 
turning. 

L. A. Arneson, who recently resigned 
as vice president and general manager of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, plans to leave the latter 
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part of June for a two months’ vacation 
in Minnesota. He will return to Kansas 
City in the fall, but has made no plans 
about re-entering business. 

Installation of machinery is well under 
way in the new 3,000-bbl unit being built 
in Kansas City by the Jones-Hettelsater 
Construction Co. for the Washburn Cros- 
by Co., and it will be ready for opera- 
tion soon after June 15, according to the 
present outlook. The building was com- 
pleted about two months ago. 

A complaint by. Texas mills of the 
present rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts on shipments from Oklahoma to Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana through Texas 
transit points has resulted in a rehearing 
being ordered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, All cases involving 
out-of-line hauls in this territory will 
probably come up for reconsideration. 

A special train carrying 85 members 
of the Biscuit and Cracker Manufactur- 
ers’ Association stopped part of one day 
last week in Kansas City, where it was 
boarded by 12 local members. The train 
started from New York, and was. des- 
tined for Los Angeles, where the party 
will attend the annual convention of the 
association, being held this week. 

Between $1,500 and $2,000 have been 
refunded to buyers already this year 
under the Kansas feedingstuffs law, ac- 
cording to a recent bulletin from the 
state board of agriculture. Most of the 
refunds were because of musty or caked 
feed, or deficiencies in protein. Millers 
and other feed manufacturers are show- 
ing excellent co-operation in applying 
the law, the report states. 

A number of special cars will be at- 
tached to the regular Wabash train leav- 
ing Kansas City at 5:15 the afternoon 
of June 6 for Detroit, to carry those 
going from the Southwest to the annual 
convention of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, June 7-12. A large attend- 
ance is assured from this section, ac- 
cording to M. F. Dillon, secretary, who 
is handling reservations for the members. 


“Conditions for the growing wheat 
crop in the sections of Kansas and Okla- 
homa I saw are ideal,’ C. V. Topping, 
secretary of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, Kansas City, said on his return 
from Enid, Okla., where he attended the 
annual meeting of the Oklahoma Grain 
Dealers’ Association. “The reports of 
all millers and grain dealers at the meet- 
ing were optimistic, and, with subnormal 
prospects in North Dakota, it would not 
surprise me if Oklahoma proves the sec- 
ond largest wheat raising state in the 
country this year.” 


SALINA 


Apathy among buyers marks the flour 
trade, practically no sizable orders being 
booked, Orders are scattered, and most- 
ly for immediate needs. Shipping speci- 
fications are fair. Wheat movement is 
light. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, May 20, cotton 98’s, basis Kansas 
City: short patent $8.30@8.70 bbl; 95 per 
cent, $8@8.40; straight grade, $7.90@ 
8.20. 

NOTES 

J. E. Brock, Columbus, Ohio, John L. 
Sharer, Cumberland, Md., and C. P. 
Webb, Charleston, W. Va., representa- 
tives of the Shellabarger Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., visited the mill here last week. 

L. G. Gottschick, general manager, and 
H. C. Vogtel, assistant sales manager, 
for the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., have 
returned from Knoxville, Tenn., where 
they attended the Southern Bakers’ As- 
sociation convention. 


ATCHISON 


Sales continue light to both the job- 
bing and the baking trades, and are 
mostly of a forced nature, bookings usu- 
ally being followed by immediate ship- 
ping instructions. All local mills are 
operating on a full-time basis, for the 
first time in several months. Little in- 
quiry exists for new crop flour, and ex- 
port sales are confined mostly to second 
clear, for which there is a good demand. 
Both first and second clears are com- 
manding good prices. Quotations, May 
22, basis cotton 98's, Missouri River: 
hard wheat short patent $8.35@8.55 bbl, 
straight $8@8.40, first clear $6.10@6.30; 
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soft wheat short 
straight $7.85@8, an 
6.90. 


tent $8.35@8.45, 
first clear $6.60@ 


NOTES 

J. T. McIntosh has been appointed 
exclusive representative of the Blair 
Milling Co. for Ohio. He will make his 
headquarters in Columbus. 

Flour stocks are very low in the cen- 
tral states, according to H. T. Shaeffer, 
export manager for the Blair Milling 
Co., who recently returned from a trip 
to that territory. 


HUTCHINSON 


Hand-to-mouth buying kept sales vol- 
ume low last week. Buyers can see only 
the record breaking prospects in the 
Southwest, and will take no more flour 
than needed at once. Those with flour 
contracted are slow to order it out. The 
one bright spot has been continued ac- 
tivity on the part of foreign buyers. 
This has not resulted in a great deal of 
business, however, since most of the ca- 
bles concern new crop flour, and offers 
are uniformly low. Quotations, May 22, 
basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short pat- 
ent, $8.20@8.40; straight, $7.80@8; first 
clear, $6.65@6.70.. 


NOTES 

Seven sales representatives of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co. were here for a 
conference May 25-26. 

Harry G. Randall, newly appointed 
general manager of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, spent one day in 
Hutchinson last week. 

J. F. Moyer, for several years grain 
buyer for the Pratt (Kansas) Mills of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., has re- 
signed, and intends to enter the grain 
business. 

A large group of central and western 
Kansas millers was here last week to 
hear A. P. Husband, secretary of the 
Millers’ National Federation, discuss the 
Federation’s system of uniform account- 
ing. 

Fred F. Burns, general manager of 
the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., and A. 
S. Cain, sales manager for the William 
Kelly Milling Co., report bakers much 
interested in new crop prospects. Both 
attended the Southern Bakers’ Associa- 
tion convention at Knoxville, Tenn. 


WICHITA 


Flour business continues slow, with 
shipping directions inactive. Prices, May 
21, basis Kansas City, 98-lb cottons: 
short patent $8.70@8.90 bbl, straight 
$8.20@8.40, and clears $7.20@7.40. 


NOTES 

Roger S. Hurd, vice president of the 
Red Star Milling Co., has returned from 
Washington, D. C. 

A. L. Chittenden, Michigan representa- 
tive of the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
was in the home office last week. 

C. C. Blodgett, assistant manager in 
eastern territory for the Red Star Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, is on a two weeks’ va- 
cation trip to Lincoln, Neb., and Colo- 
rado. 

The following Wichita men attended 
the meeting of millers held in connection 
with the Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation convention in Enid, Okla: R. 
Ward Magill, sales manager for the Kan- 
sas Milling Co; Andrew Smith, sales 
manager, and C. B. Moore, assistant 
sales manager, for the Wichita Flour 
Mills Co; U. L. Shelton, manager of the 
grain department of the Wichita Flour 
Mills Co; A. B. Anderson, sales manager 
for the Red Star Milling Co. 


OKLAHOMA 


Business is scattered over a large do- 
mestic territory, and is described both 
as fair and in keeping with increases 
reported earlier in the month, Mill op- 
erations are fair, millers generally re- 
porting a steady flow of specifications. 
There is no heavy buying. Jobbers and 
bakers are ordering just for their needs, 
in anticipation of lower prices. Latin 
American trade is steady and about nor- 
mal. Most millers report no European 
business. Hard wheat short patent flour 
was quoted on May 22 at $8.80@9 bbl, 
straight patent $8.30@8.50, first clear 
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$7.90@8; soft wheat short patent $9@ 
9.20, straight patent $8.40@8.70, and first 
clear $8@8.20. 

NOTES 

The Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, Texas, 
are erecting an $8,000 addition. 

The feed mill and grain elevator at 
Pine Bluff, Ark., of the Westbrook Grain 
& Milling Co., are being overhauled and 
will be operating again by June 15. The 
plant recently was purchased by the 
Cook-Bahlau Feed & Mfg. Co. 

A practical flour miller has taken 
charge of the administration of munici- 
pal affairs of the city of El Reno, Okla. 
Herman Dittmer, the first manager un- 
der the city’s new charter, was elected 
last week. In 1914 he was made man- 
ager of the Canadian Mill & Elevator 
Co. and the Enid Milling Co., and con- 
tinued as such until he resigned in 1921. 


NEBRASKA 


Milling conditions in this territory 
were only moderately good last week. 
Prices ruled about on a level with those 
prevailing during the previous week. 
Sales of flour were comparatively light. 
Buyers appeared to be looking for fur- 
ther declines in prices, and were disin- 
clined to make future commitments. 
Shipping orders came in fairly well. Re- 
ceipts of wheat were extremely small. 
The few choice samples of milling wheat 
arriving daily were snapped up by the 
mills. Leicn Lesure. 





NEBRASKA CEREAL CHEMISTS 
HOLD MEETING IN OMAHA 


The May meeting of the Nebraska Ce- 
real Chemists’ Club was held in the Grain 
Exchange Building, Omaha, May 15. M. 
D. Mize, president, H. H. Johnson, vice 
president, and E. J. Rosse, secretary 
and treasurer, all were re-elected for the 
coming year. 

It was voted to co-operate with the 
Kansas Chemists’ Club and the Kansas 
City Protein Referee Board in the mat- 
ter of the joint meeting of the three or- 
ganizations in Kansas City next fall. The 
test loaves brought to the meeting were 
scored under the direction of H. H. 
Johnson, baking committee chairman. 
Ernest E. Rummery, subsistence inspec- 
tor, United States quartermaster supply, 
was a guest of the club and gave a short 
talk. 





TENDERS ASKED FOR FLOUR 
FOR SHIPMENT TO PANAMA 


The Panama Railroad Co. invites ten- 
ders for 2,000 bbls hard wheat flour to be 
submitted by June 10. Bids are re- 
quested covering delivery free of all 
charges at Cristobal. The flour must be 
of 95 per cent hard wheat, and should be 
packed in new Osnaburg sacks or barrels 
of 196 lbs. 

Delivery must be made in time to con- 
nect with a New York or a New Orleans 
sailing arriving on the isthmus during the 
week ending July 10. Bidders should 
name the brand for which they are quot- 
ing, and the successful bidder will be re- 
quired to mark the name of the brand on 
each package. 

The right is reserved to accept any 
bid in part, and to increase by 10 per 
cent or decrease by 20 per cent the quan- 
tities awarded. Tenders will be received 
at the office of the commissary purchas- 
ing agent of the Panama Railroad Co., 
24 State Street, New York. 





DECLINE IS INDICATED IN 
AUSTRALIAN WHEAT EXPORTS 


Metsourne, Vicroria, April 17.—Due 
to smaller yields in the several states, the 
exports of wheat from Australia be- 
tween Dec. 1, 1925, and April 10, 1926, 
were considerably below those for the 
corresponding period in the previous 
year, the figures being 34,322,933 and 
56,702,613 bus, respectively. The decline 
was most marked in Victoria and New 
South Wales, a contraction of nearly 12,- 
C00,000 bus having been recorded in the 
former and more than 9,000,000 in the 
latter. There is nothing to complain of, 
however, in respect to flour trade, unless 
it be the comparatively inadequate prices 
which have had to be accepted in some 
cases, 


Cuartes J. Matruews. 
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Cable Address: “‘Palmking” 


CHICAGO 


The flour market shows little change 
from recent weeks. Buying is of mod- 
erate proportions, and only by those who 
are in absolute need of flour. New crop 
flour is being quoted by both northwest- 
ern and southwestern mills, but buyers 
are not inclined to enter the market at 
this time, as they feel confident prices 
will work much lower. 

Spring Wheat Flowr.—Business last 
week was limited to pressing needs of 
those who had permitted their stocks to 
get too low. Sales were few, and ranged 
1,000 bbls or less, mainly of standard 
patents, with some clears. Prices on new 
crop flour have been received from a 
few mills, ranging $7@7.50 bbl, jute, 
Chicago, but they are considered much 
too high by the trade, and so far as can 
be learned, no sales have been made. 

Hard Wheat Flour—There was some 
business in old crop 95 per cent patent 
in lots of 1,000 bbls and less, but the 
market was far from active. New crop 
prices were $6.75@7 bbl, jute, Chicago, 
for 95 per cent. A few brokers have 
sold fair-sized lots, and several deals are 
pending, but buyers generally are hold- 
ing off, as they anticipate a much lower 
level when the new crop begins to move. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Distributors prac- 
tically were the only buyers of soft 
wheat flour last week, and sales to these 
factors were only in one- and two-car 
lots. Cracker and other bakers were out 
of the market, and will not even listen 
to prices. 

Rye Flour.—The trade is not manifest- 
ing any interest in rye flour. It seems 
to have ample supplies on hand or con- 
tracted for. Directions are good with 
local mills, and the output totaled 7,000 
bbls last week, compared with 2,500 the 
previous week. White was quoted, May 
22, at $4.70@5.10 bbl, jute, medium 
$4.50@4.75, and dark $3.50@3.90. 

Durum.—Shipping directions against 
old orders are fair, Sut new business con- 
tinues very quiet. Only pressing re- 
quirements are being covered by manu- 
facturers, and they are light. No. 2 sem- 
olina was quoted, May 22, at 4%c lb, 
bulk; standard semolina, 4%,c; No. 8 
semolina, 4c; durum patent, 37%4@4c. 

Flour Prices. — Nominal quotations, 
May 22, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $7.90@8.50 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.65@8.20, first clear $6.25@6.85, 
second clear $4.25@4.50; hard winter 
short patent $7.85@8.30, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $7.40@7.85, straight $7.25@7.65, first 
clear $6.25@6.75; soft winter short pat- 
ent $7.85@8.40, standard patent $7.55@ 
7.90, straight $7.40@7.75, first clear $6.40 
@6.90. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

PEAS DEGEE haivac sey ete 400% 36,000 90 
Previous week ........... 38,000 95 
BORE GOS . 06: 56s 20k ensveees 35,000 88 
TWO FORTS OHO «cciccccces 38,000 95 


FOR SELF-RISING FLOUR TRADE 


The advertising department of the Vic- 
tor Chemical Works, Chicago, will short- 
ly surprise the trade with a novel and 
very useful piece of advertising. This 
department does not desire to spoil any 
surprise the Victor Chemical Works may 
have for the trade by describing it, but 
feels sure that this novelty will find a 
prominent place in the mills where self- 
rising flour is manufactured or phosphate 
is added to plain flour. It will be dis- 
tributed very soon, but it might be advis- 
able for any one interested to write this 
company, so that his name will be in- 
cluded. 

NOTES 


Otto L. Kohnert, of the John W. Eck- 
hart Co., flour, Chicago, spent last week 
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at his summer home in northern Michi- 
gan. 

E. W. Fierke, of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., visited the local headquarters last 
week, 

J. Carpenter, of the M. Carpenter Bak- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, was a Chicago visitor 
last week. 

Charles T. Stork, of the Novadel Proc- 
ess Corporation, Buffalo, called at this 
office May 18. 

J, Juul, sales manager for the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
stopped in Chicago on his way east on a 
business trip. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, left May 21 for the 
Southwest, where he will attend several 
district millers’ meetings. 

Martin Luther, vice president and 
manager of the Minneapolis Milling Co., 
visited his local semolina representative, 
Fred A. Hamilton, last week. 

A large delegation will leave Chicago 
on May 26 for French Lick, Ind., to at- 
tend the convention of the American 
Feed Manufacturers’ Association. 

M. D. Smith, vice president of the 
W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, stopped 
in Chicago, May 18, leaving later on a 
several weeks’ trip to eastern markets. 

Charles M. Fritz, federal grain super- 
visor, Chicago, has returned from a sev- 
eral weeks’ trip to the Pacific Coast. 
While in Seattle he assisted in the open- 
ing of the new grain exchange. 

E. E. Delp, of the Delp Grain & Feed 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa, was in Chicago on 
May 21. His concern is handling the sal- 
vage grain from the Trans-Mississippi 
elevator, Council Bluffs, which burned re- 
cently. 

J. M. Sweeney, head of the feed de- 
partment of the Chicago office of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., is on a two weeks’ 
vacation trip to Minnesota. W. Haertel, 
Minneapolis, is handling the feed de- 
partment during Mr. Sweeney’s absence. 

O. H. Raschke, general sales manager 
for the Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, 
is in North Carolina for a week with 
their southeastern representative, J. M. 
Sharp. Mr. Raschke will attend the 
meeting of the Association of Operative 


Millers to be held at Detroit on June 


7-12. 

E. G. Dahl, Chicago flour broker and 
jobber, left May 25 on a motor trip to 
Washington, D. C., at which point he 
will spend two or three days and will 
witness the unveiling of the John Erick- 
son monument. Mr. Dahl also expects to 
take in the sesquicentennial celebration 
at Philadelphia, and will visit friends in 
New York. He expects to be gone about 
10 days or two weeks. 


MILWAUKEE 


The flour market is unchanged. There 
is a dearth of new bookings, although 
inquiry has improved. A fair volume is 
being done in small lots for quick ship- 
ment to regular customers whose buying 
usually is done in this manner. Casual 
trade is in the market, but can be inter- 
ested only in bargain prices when these 
bear virtually no relationship to produc- 
tion costs. Asking limits were raised 
about 10c bbl during the week. Quota- 
tions, May 22: fancy brands hard spring 
wheat patent $8.45@8.95 bbl, straight 
$8.05@8.50, first clear $6.75@7.85, and 
second clear $4.50@5, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Customers of southwestern mills in 
this market are marking time, and about 
the only business passing is in small lots 
for immediate delivery, due to the close 
proximity of the new crop. The major 
share of the trade regularly using Kan- 
sas patent appears to be well fortified 
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with supplies to tide it over until new 
flour is available. The jobbing trade jg 
picking up odd lots when it can name 
its own prices, and these seem ridicy- 
lously low when compared with even the 
cost of wheat. Sentiment as to new crop 
prices is as bearish as on old flour, byt 
mills are increasingly cautious in com. 
menting upon the new product and its 
probable value. Prices for current ship- 
ment are unchanged to 10c bbl higher, 
wheat being higher but premiums some. 
what lower. Quotations, May 22: fan 
brands hard winter wheat patent $8.15@ 
8.70 bbl, straight $7.50@8.25, and first 
clear $6.50@6.95, in 98-lb cottons. 

Sales of rye flour are few. Wiscon- 
sin mills are able to maintain a moderate 
rate of operations in filling standing or- 
ders from established trade, but are 
turning down considerable business of- 
fered by bulk buyers, because the prices 
named are not worthy of consideration, 
especially in view of the enhanced cost of 
rye, due to the strength exhibited by 
both option and cash values. Good Wis- 
consin rye of the quality upon which 
Wisconsin rye flour achieved its high 
reputation in the markets of the world 
is very scarce, and little is left for mill- 
ing until the new crop starts to move, 
so that mills are not anxious to do busi- 
ness at or below cost, which seems to be 
the chief requisite at this time. Nominal 
quotations, May 22: fancy patent $5.30@ 
5.50 bbl, pure white $5.20@5.35, medium 
$4.75@4.85, pure dark $3.80@4, and or- 
dinary dark $3.50@3.75, in 98-lb cottons, 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet, 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 16-22 ........ 12,000 2,300 19 
Previous week .... 12,000 4,550 38 
TOG? OG. scccecass 12,000 7,200 60 
Two years ago .... 12,000 2,000 17 
Three years ago... 16,000 6,000 38 
Four years ago.... 16,000 7,000 44 
Five years ago.... 24,900 7,044 30 


NOTES 


The Davis Power & Milling Co., Lem- 
onweir, with $50,000 capital stock, has 
been incorporated by C. .X., C. W. and 
R. W. Davis, to do a general electric 
power and milling business. 

L. W. Gifford, of the Gifford Grain 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and F. P. 
Wheeler, of the Crown Elevator Co. 
Minneapolis, have been admitted to mem- 
bership in the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The Red River Grain Co., Superior, 
is a new Wisconsin corporation with $50,- 
000 capital stock, organized by John S. 
Sprowls, Lyman T. Powell and A. K. 
Rasmussen, all of Superior, Wis., to do 
a general grain and seed business. 

A Wisconsin charter has been granted 
to the Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, 
which for several years has owned the 
former Listman Mills, La Crosse, which 
are valued at $500,000 in the applica- 
tion. John Striegel, La Crosse, is named 
as Wisconsin agent. L. E. Meyer. 





AUSTRALIAN FLOUR INQUIRY 
IS INCREASING IN ENGLAND 


MEvsBourneE, Victoria, April 17—Cable 
messages from England intimate that 
numerous inquiries for Australian flour 
have been received at Australia House, 
London, as a result of the baking demon- 
stration given by a representative of the 
commonwealth millers’ organizations. 
Following a display at Birmingham, an 
agent for New South Wales millers 
booked an order for 1,500 sacks. 

The federation of British bakers, how- 
ever, has complained that it has induced 
the co-operation of bakers in giving pref- 
erence to Australian flour only to find 
that, when the demand is greatest, sup- 
plies are shortest, because Egypt or 
other eastern ports have offered better 
prices. 

The question of the maintenance of a 
continuity of supplies depends upon the 
prices offering, Australian millers say. 
When other markets are prepared to pay 
more for Australian flours than the Brit- 
ish buyers, the available supplies go tv 
these other markets. It would be pos- 
sible to place large supplies of Aus- 
tralian flour in store in England, but 
shippers are disinclined to take the at- 
tendant risks. 


Cuartes J. MatrHews. 
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Mills report demand for spring wheat 
flour slow, and the market lifeless. Buy- 


ers are trying to get along with the 
smallest possible stocks, and are purchas- 
ing only for immediate requirements. 
However, the flour trade is usually dull- 
er at this season, and at present is little, 
if any, below normal. Prices are, steady. 
Quotations, May 22: 


May 22 May 15 

Top tent® o<o%es 60448 6.0% $9.00 $9.00 
Patents ...csecccccecesees 8.75 8.75 
Seconds ...cercccccscsevese 8.50 8.50 
First ATS svvecececsed.o 7.40 7.40 
LOW GTAdE .ccccccccscssce 5.10 5.10 
Feed flour .ccccccccesvess 4.60 4.60 
All prices are per barrel in 98-lb jute 
bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, 
less 10c for cash, plus cartage if performed. 


Bake: discount for quantity purchases, 


Ontario Winters.—Soft winter wheat 
flour is not wanted. The domestic pastry 
and biscuit trades furnish some business, 
but sales are light. Wheat is scarce, and 
mills are not manufacturing much flour. 


Prices were about 10c bbl easier last 
week. Quotations, May 22: 90 per cent 
patents, in secondhand jute bags, $6@ 
6.10 bbl, car lots, track, Montreal; To- 
ronto, $5.90; bulk lots, seaboard for ex- 


port, in buyers’ bags, $6. 

Export Trade—A satisfactory export 
business to the United Kingdom is being 
done by Canadian mills. Demand is 


keeping up well, and on the weak points 
of the wheat market good sales were 
made last week. Bookings for June ship- 
ment are now in order, as May is fully 
taken care of and no more business can 


be taken for that month. This is gratify- 
ing, as May is usually a slow one in the 
exporting trade. Demand from the Con- 
tinent is steady, but only for small quan- 
tities. Prices were 3d lower last week. 
Quotations, May 22: export spring pat- 
ents, in 140-lb jutes, 43s 6d per 280 lbs, 
cif., London, Liverpool or Glasgow, 
June shipment. 

Sales of Ontario winter wheat flour 
oversea are light. There is a fair in- 
quiry, but scarcity of wheat helps to 
keep prices above the level at which im- 
porters will operate in any volume. 
Prices declined 1s last week, and on 
May 22 mills were asking 40s 6d@4ls 
per 280 lbs, in jute bags, c.i.f., London, 
Liverpool or Glasgow, June shipment. 


NOTES 


Compared with the same month last 
year, the United Kingdom almost 
doubled her purchases of Canadian flour 
in April. She took 162,740 bbls, while in 
April, 1925, her imports were 88,286. 


It was recently stated in the House of 
Commons that the cost of construction of 
the government elevator at Port Arthur 
up to Feb, 28, 1926, was $1,453,801. Its 
Storage capacity will be 3,250,000 bus. 


_A bill amending the grain act has been 
given a second reading in the Canadian 
House of Commons. The object of the 
amendment is to give the producer the 
right to determine the destination of his 
own grain, 


Wheat exports from Canada during 
April amounted to 5,525,540 bus, against 
4,952,712 in the same month last year. 
For the nine months ending April, ex- 
ports totaled 212,391,872 bus, compared 
with 109,193,782 for the same period of 
the previous year. 

H. R. Poussette, who has been appoint- 
ed trade commissioner to India and Cey- 
lon by the Canadian government, is in 
loronto. He was until recently in 


charge of the British West Indies terri- 
tory, where he took an active interest in 
a promotion of the Canadian flour 
rade, 
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Canadian Flour Exports 


Toronto, Ont.—The dominion bureau of statistics has issued its summary 
of flour exports for April, which shows the amount shipped that month to have 


been 681,777 bbls, compared with 710,125 last year. 


When it is remembered 


that the latter figure included shipments on the large Russian order, the 
April total of this year will appear satisfactory. The figures for March and 
April of 1925 were those most affected by the shipments to Russia, and those 
two months totaled 2,095,365 bbls, while exports during the same period 


this year were 1,983,869. 


The amount of flour exported from Canada since the beginning of the 


current crop year compares favorably with last year’s exports. 


For the nine 


months ending April, exports were 8,162,973 bbls, compared with 8,276,039 


for the same period of the previous crop year. 


The milling industry has 


now reached the quietest months in the exporting trade, and the last three of 
the crop year generally show reduced export figures, but there is no reason 
to believe that the year’s business will show any serious reduction from last 
year’s total, which was over 10,000,000 bbls, and if sales keep up this figure 
may be exceeded. So far as volume of exports in the current year is con- 
cerned, the Canadian milling industry seems to be in a satisfactory position. 


New Exporting Business 


Toronto, Ont.—R. C. Pratt has withdrawn his interest from the business 
of B. H. Muirhead, flour and oatmeal exporter, Toronto, and is entering 


the trade on his own account. 


His offices are in the Manufacturers’ Exchange, 


21 King Street East, Toronto, where he will carry on a flour and cereal ex- 


porting business. 


Mr. Pratt is well known in the flour trade and has a 


good knowledge of exporting, having had considerable experience with Cana- 


dian milling companies. 








MONTREAL 


Sales of spring wheat flour were small 
for the week ending May 21, the domestic 
market being still fairly covered with old 
contracts. There was quite a demand, 
however, from the Continent and the 
United Kingdom. 

Prices, May 21: first patents $9 bbl, 
second patents $8.50, bakers $8.30, jutes, 
ex-track, less 10¢c bbl cash discount. 

Winter wheat flour is quiet, both de- 
mand and supply being dormant. Quota- 
tions, May 21, $6.60@6.70 bbl, second- 
hand jutes, net cash, in car lots. Same 
quotations are reported for export. 
Small lots are selling in the domestic 
market at $7.10@7.20 bbl, jutes, net cash. 


NOTES 


Victor Coté, traveling representative 
of the Quaker Oats Co. in southeastern 
Quebec, was in Montreal on May 19. 


Alexander Tai, traveling representative 
of Tie Ten Quee, flour merchants, Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, was in Montreal on May 
1§-21 visiting millers. 

Emile H. Sharteni, Cairo, Egypt, is in 
Montreal in connection with proposals 
concerning improvement in the flour ex- 
ports of Canada to Egypt. 

W. A. Black, vice president and man- 
aging director of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., who is at the Royal Victoria 
Hospital, is reported as improving. 

Douglas B. Acer, who was for several 
years connected with the sales depart- 
ment of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
at Montreal, died recently at Trenton. 

W. McCulloch, of George McCulloch 
& Sons, Ltd., Souris, Man., was in Mont- 
real'on May 20, and was introduced on 
*change by William McDonald, of Bru- 
neau, Currie & Co., Ltd., flour merchants. 

Richard Grew and J. C. Macgillivray, 
of the intelligence service, department of 
trade and commerce, Ottawa, were in 
Montreal recently, and were introduced 
on ’change by Alfred Chaplin, grain bro- 
ker. 

R. R. Dobell, general manager of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., left Mont- 
real on the Megantic on May 22, for a 
business trip to the United Kingdom. 
He is expected back at Montreal during 
the first week in July. 

Callers at the office of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association last week 
included A. B. Muddiman, Canadian gov- 





ernment trade commissioner, who has re- 
cently been transferred from Singapore 
to Rotterdam. He expects to sail on 
May 28. 

On May 15 the board of harbor com- 
missioners for Montreal had as its guests 
a large party comprising most of the 
western members of the Canadian Par- 
liament, who came down from the capital 
especially to inspect the Port of Mont- 
real. Particular attention was paid to 
grain and cattle handling facilities. 

James A. Richardson, president of J. 
A. Richardson & Sons, grain brokers, 


-was elected a member of the Montreal 


Stock Exchange on May 18. He bought 
a seat on the Montreal Stock Exchange 
some time ago. The firm’s extensive or- 
ganization covering the grain business 
will now extend to its clientele its serv- 
ices as stock brokers. 

Wylie Hamilton, of William Hamilton 
& Co., flour merchants, Glasgow, Scot- 
land, has arrived here for a three months’ 
stay in Canada, to study milling. Mr. 
Hamilton has just passed a year in the 
United States, in the same mission. He 
was introduced on ’change on May 18 
by J. L. V. Mallette, secretary of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association. 


Members of the staffs of the Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., and of the 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., held their 
first annual joint golf tournament at 
Knowlton on May 16. Lake of the 
Woods were winners, with J. Johnston 
as first, George R. MacGregor second, 
and M. H. Hutchison, secretary, and H. 
C. Moore, export manager, tied for third 
place. Consolation prize was awarded 
to W. R. MacGregor, sales manager. 


WINNIPEG 


Flour conditions in the prairie prov- 
inces are extremely quiet, mills operating 
only part time. Domestic sales are very 
light, country points apparently still 
drawing from their winter stocks. The 
only feature of the trade is a somewhat 
scanty export demand. Prices are un- 
changed. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, May 22, at $9.15 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.55, and first 
clears at $6.95, Fort William basis; cot- 
tons, 15c more; Alberta points 10@30c 
more, and British Columbia and Pacific 
Coast points 30@50c more. Bakers pur- 













chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 
NOTES 
A. Heselgrave, manager of the West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Bran- 
don, Man., visited the Winnipeg offices of 
the company last week. 


H. Offerhaus, sales manager for the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., and R. J. Mar- 
riott, sales manager for the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Calgary, 
are visiting the Pacific Coast. 

F. F. Chapman, vice president of the 
Manitoba Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
Ltd., and F. W. Ransom, secretary of 
the organization, will visit Grand Forks 
this week to assist in a membership cam- 
paign for the North Dakota Wheat 
Growers’ Association. 

Harry Cornish, superintendent of mills 
of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Lid., Keewatin, Ont., accompanied by 
Mrs. Cornish, was in Winnipeg recently. 
Mr. Cornish, who is on a holiday trip, 
attended the Rotarian convention, held at 
Banff, Alta., on his way to the Pacific 
Coast, where he intends visiting various 
points in British Columbia and adjacent 
United States cities. 

The initial sessions of the Saskatche- 
wan elevators’ arbitration board was held 
at Buffalo, N. Y., May 21, at which point 
evidence was taken with regard to the 
value of the export elevator there. The 
board will then go to Port Arthur, Ont., 
and resume its sessions at the Head of 
the Lakes. At the conclusion of these 
meetings, final sessions will be held at 
Regina, Sask., when the value of the line 
elevators of the Saskatchewan Co-opera- 
tive Elevator Co., Ltd., will be deter- 
mined. 

G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 

Flour quotations remain unchanged. 
Mills report poor demand in the domestic 
market. All buyers are carrying un- 
usually heavy stocks for this time of the 
year, and are expecting lower prices, 
which results in considerable price cut- 
ting to get out from under the load. 

Export sales to the Orient are few. 
Odd parcels of special brands are pur- 
chased from time to time, but there is no 
life to the market. Several small sales 
are reported to the United Kingdom and, 
with an easier tendency to parcel freight 
rates, further business is hoped for. 


NOTES 


James Stewart and Charles J. Gage, 
Winnipeg, were here last week. 

D. E. Harris, of Dodwell & Co.’s grain 
and flour department, left on May 13 for 
the Orient. He will be absent two or 
three months. 

H. D. McLaughlin, of the McLaughlin 
Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, who has been 
spending the past few months in Cali- 
fornia and Honolulu, visited Vancouver 
en route home. 

H. M. Cameron. 





MILLER SEEKS MISSING KIN 


An Ontario miller, in search of a rela- 
tive of his family with whom he has been 
out of touch for several years, has asked 
The Northwestern Miller to aid him in 
effecting a reunion. The missing man’s 
name is R. E. Reesor, and he is believed 
to be connected with the grain trade. 
When last heard of he was living some- 
where in Michigan. Before moving to 
the United States Mr. Reesor was en- 
gaged in the grain business at Saska- 
toon with J. H. Speers & Co., Ltd. In- 
formants may communicate with the Ca- 
nadian office of The Northwestern Miller, 
Lumsden Building, Toronto. 
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LACK OF PRODUCTION 

One of the drawbacks to the soft wheat 
milling business of this section on this 
crop has been the lack of production. 
The secret of success in any manufac- 
turing business, aside from efficiency of 
operation and observance of sound prin- 
ciples, is in production—capacity produc- 
tion. The other factors being right, 
large production means reduced cost of 
operation and a chance to cash in on 
the potential earning power of the ma- 
chine. 

The automobile business is as good an 
illustration of this as can be had at the 
present time. It has been possible to cut 
the price of cars more than the unit 
profit, and yet, because of increased pro- 
duction, to secure a larger net profit. 
This cannot be done to the same extent 
in milling. The saturation point of the 
consumption of flour, or of any particu- 
lar brand, quality or grade, is not so 
readily extended: Cutting the price has 
been tried, and is always being tried, but 
the increased production sufficient to con- 
vert the whole operation to a profit does 
not follow. 

Flour prices always tend to the lowest 
levels made by any mill of any section. 
For example, if spring wheat, hard win- 
ter wheat, or soft wheat mills enjoy any 
particular advantage of wheat supplies 
or operation on any crop, and are able 
to sell flour at a lower level than others, 
they exert a downward pull on all other 
prices to their levels. It may not be 
reached, but the depressing influence is 
there. 

At the beginning of the present crop, 
it looked as if the spring wheat mills 
had all the other mills of the country 
licked; as if they held the milling situa- 
tion in the hollow of their hand; all they 
needed to do was to take advantage of 
the opportunity their crop offered. 

But they threw the opportunity away. 
In their eagerness to book business, they 
gave their flour away, and thereby helped 
to establish an unprofitable level of 
prices for the entire industry. They did 
not gain anything substantial in either 
production or profit by doing this, but in- 
vited disaster for themselves. The South- 
west has a similar opportunity this com- 
ing crop, and by present indications is in 
danger of doing the same thing, if one 
may judge from initial quotations al- 
ready reported made by them. 

This goes to show how interdependent 
the prosperity of this industry is, and how 
its fine prospect and opportunity for 
profitable operation can be ruined by the 
fatal policy of one section, or of just a 
few mills. One could easily name, on the 
fingers of one hand, the spring wheat 
mills which were responsible for the de- 
moralization on the present crop. 

With a low level of prices, and the ex- 
pectation of them being thus established, 
it becomes necessary to attain maximum 
production in order to get cost down to 
a point where a profit is possible. It 
simply cannot be done in the millin 
business, and it is doubtful if any mil 
can prosper under conditions unfavorable 
to the industry as a whole. 

If the milling business could be put 
into three big units, spring, hard winter 
and soft winter, with absolute control 
over operation and production, which 
might mean the closing down of many 
plants and concentration of production 
into fewer favorably located and effi- 
cient mills, conditions might be brought 
about which would assure stable and 
profitable operation, possibly also wrest- 
ing dominance in the grain market from 
speculators. 

But no such supermerger of mills is 
possible. It would be in violation of ex- 
isting laws and contrary to public policy, 
but it would be a solution of the prob- 
lem, for the time being. It may seem 
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singular that the laws of the country 
should compel its industries to be op- 
erated uneconomically for political rea- 
sons, but that is the fact. 

This theoretical solution, although eco- 
nomically sound, is impracticable, but it 
suggests the only way in which the prob- 


lem can be worked out. It must be 
solved by millers conducting their indi- 
vidual businesses along the same sound, 
profit making lines as if they were com- 
pelled to do so as part of a large or- 
ganization having the power to enforce 
its commands. In other words, millers 
have got to do individually what they 
cannot do collectively. 


> TOLEDO 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, May 21, at $8@8.10 
bbl, and local springs $8.25, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

MOy 26-BB orcccccvcesocvec 40,500 84 
PROVIOUD WOO occcvccuccs 35,200 73 
Bee. BED siaceerccecasece 36,900 17 
TWO FORO GOO: v6 ssccccccs 36,200 78 
Three years ago ........+:. 16,500 34 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 16-22 ....... 89,700 44,631 50 

Previous week ... 68,760 30,637 44 

Beer GOD occércva 67,800 27,168 40 

Two years ago.... 105,660 56,688 53 

Three years ago.. 67,410 38,762 57 
NOTES 


O. B. Grosvenor, Ohio representative 
of the Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
called at this office on May 18. 


A wheat crop of 29,500,000 bus from’ 
Ohio farms is forecast by the state fed- 
eral crop reporting service. This is 4,- 
500,000 bus more than last year, but 
6,000,000 under the 10-year average. 


ATLANTA 


Poor trade demand prevailed last week. 
Mills are offering rather freely, but the 
trade is buying only to meet the imme- 
diate needs. Stocks are low. The new 
crop is only a weather crop at present, 
and is not particularly influencing the 
present prices. Standard soft patents 
were quoted on May 22 at $8.75@8.85 
bbl; hard wheat patents, $8.50. Bakers 
buy only as their needs require. 


J. Hore TicNer. 


NASHVILLE 


New business was light in flour last 
week, sales running less than one third 
of capacity. There was some improve- 
ment in demand early in the week, with a 
few purchases of lots of 1,000 bbls, being 
the first time that sales of this size had 
been made in some weeks. As the wheat 
market continued to sag, sales again 
dwindled, and business was limited. 
Shipments on contracts were fairly good, 
considering conditions. 

No operations are reported in new 
crop flour. It is not thought probable 
that there will be any effort to make con- 
tracts on any scale of importance for 
several weeks. Wheat prices have been 
unsettled, and it does not appear that 
buyers and sellers soon will get together 
in their ideas. Mills are not inclined to 
encourage trade in new crop flour at 
present. 

Flour prices were some lower last 
week on account of the trend of wheat. 
Quotations, May 22: best short soft win- 
ter wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 








Ohio River stations, $9.50@10 bbl; stand- 
ard patent, $8.50@9; straight patent, 
$8.25@8.50; first clears, $7.25@7.75. 

Rehandlers report only fair sales of 
Minnesota and western flours in small 
lots. Quotations, May 22: spring wheat 
first patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at 
Nashville, $9.25@9.75 bbl; hard winter 
short patent, $8.50@9; standard patents, 
50@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

May 16-22 ...... 148,320 71,836 48.8 
Previous week .. 163,620 82,308 50.3 
Fear GBO .ccscss 160,020 84,480 52.7 
Two years ago... 199,320 96,560 48.4 


Three years ago.. 181,192 80,045 44 


NOTES 


J. W. Colvert, Nashville flour broker, 
is visiting flour mills in Ohio, Illinois and 
Indiana. 

Stocks of flour at Nashville, May 22, 
were 36,950 bbls, compared with 42,900 
on May 15. 

The Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 
is considering an increase of 200 bbls 
daily in capacity. 

The Cherokee Mills, eaaaay | plant, 
Nashville, is operating a branch blending 
plant at Birmingham, Ala., in charge of 
a younger brother of E. C. Faircloth, of 
the American Bread Co., Nashville. E. 
C. Faircloth, Jr., manager of the Nash- 
ville plant, does the buying for both 
plants. Joun Leper. 


NORFOLK 


Conditions in the flour trade were not 
very satisfactory last week. Although 
the market was firm and higher, buyers 
were not inclined to feel that advances 
and values were permanent. Trading to 
cover 30 days represented the bulk of 
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activity. Jobbers with stocks bought up. 
der the present market were cutti 
prices. Competition was very keen. 
Quotations, May 21: northwester, 
spring top patents $9.75@10.25 bbl, see. 
ond patents $8.95@9.25; Kansas top pat- 
ents $8.85@9.10, second patents $8.45@ 
8.65; winter wheat top family patents 
$8.75@8.90, second patents $8.25@8.40, 


NOTES 


W. R. Meech, of W. R. Meech & Co, 
flour brokers, is attending the annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Credit Men, in New York. 


The D. Pender Grocery Co., operator 
of chain cash and carry stores in Vir. 
ginia and North Carolina, has bought the 
21 Blue Ribbon Stores, Richmond, for 
$200,000. 

Josepn A. Leswie, Jr. 


EVANSVILLE 


No improvement was noted last week 
in flour. Brokers and jobbers continue 
to buy from hand to mouth. Quotations, 
May 21, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb cottons, 
carload lots: soft winter wheat best pat- 
ent $8.75@9.10 bbl, first patent $8.70, 
straights $7.50@8; Kansas hard winters, 
$8.25@9.10; spring, $8.25; clears, in jutes, 
first $6@7, second $5.70. 


NOTES 
Otto Knauss, of the Phoenix Flour 
Mill, is visiting the trade in the Sout). 
Igleheart Bros. are in receipt of a relic 
of the early days of the mill’s history, 
consisting of a letter, yellowed with «ge, 
and an invoice from Boonville, Miss, 
from L. K. Beeler. The letter and in- 
voice date back to 1874. The letter was 
written by Addison Igleheart, just enter- 
ing upon his career as a miller with his 
father and uncle, who were then owners 
of the mill. W. W. Ross. 








The Calcium and Phosphorus Content of 
Commercial Wheat Flours 
By C. B. Morison and M. R. Reeser, of the American Institute of Baking 


HE following data on the calcium 

and phosphorus content of com- 

mercial brands of wheat flour is pre- 
sented here for the purpose of supple- 
menting older information on this sub- 
ject found in the journal literature, and 
in textbooks such as Konig (1), Sherman 
(2) and Leach (8). 

This data is also of contemporary in- 
terest, as it has been obtained from the 
examination of representative brands of 
wheat flour manufactured from Ameri- 
can wheats by modern milling methods. 
The samples were drawn from consign- 
ments of flour shipped directly from the 
mill to the American Institute of Baking 
in the original sacks. The percentages 
of moisture, protein, and ash are shown 
in Table I, and were made according 
to the methods of analysis of the A. O. 
A. C. (4). 


TABLE I 
Moisture, protein and ash of commercial 
wheat flours: 
c Per cent " 
Protein 
NxX65.7 Ash 





No. Moisture Description 


1 11.31 14.03 1.660 Hard spring, 
whole wheat 

2 12.65 11.03 0.438 Patent 

3 12.19 10.60 0.407 Patent 

4 13.00 10.40 0.414 Patent 

5 12.33 11.38 0.438 Patent 

6 12.89 11.70 0.478 Patent, hard 
winter 

7 12.81 11.35 0.454 Patent 

8 18.02 11.04 0.879 Patent 

9 13.69 8.44 0.370 Patent, soft 
winter 

10 12.93 11.35 0.442 Patent 

11 12.09 13.65 0.818 Clear 

12 10.46 13.05 0.419 Patent 

13 12.40 12.00 0.388 Patent 

14 11,72 10.78 0.371 Patent 


The calcium was determined in the ash 
obtained by ashing 20 gm. of the flour in 
a vitreosil dish in an electric muffle at a 
low temperature, 550 degrees centigrade 
circa. The ash was dissolved in hydro- 
chloric acid and the calcium determined 
by precipitation as the oxalate followed 
by ignition and weighing of the resulting 
calcium oxide according to the method 
of the A. O. A.C. The calcium reported 
in Table II was obtained by calculation 
from the calcium oxide. 

The phosphorus was determined in 5 
gm. of the flour after ignition with mag- 
nesium nitrate solution, by the official 





A. O. A. C. molybdate method for the 
volumetric determination of phosphorus. 
The calcium and phosphorus content of 
the 14 samples of wheat flour and their re- 
spective total ash content are shown in 
Table II. 
TABLE II 


Ash, calcium and phosphorus. Mg. per 
100 gm. of flour. 
Phos- 
No. Ash Calcium phorus Description 
9 370 18.1 109.7 Patent, soft 
winter 

14 371 6.8 116.0 Patent 

8 379 13.9 109.8 Patent 

13 388 11.4 108.0 Patent 

3 407 12.5 114.5 Patent 

4 414 6.6 110.9 Patent 

12 419 15.4 118.0 Patent 

2 438 12.9 113.0 Patent 

5 438 10.4 118.0 Patent 

10 442 11.3 123.0 Patent 

7 454 17.9 120.0 Patent 

6 478 17.9 121.0 Patent, hard 

winter 
11 818 21.4 198.0 Clear 
1 1,660 25.0 375.6 Whole whea 


The amount of calcium found in the 
brands marked “Patent” does not show 
a constant relation to the amount of 
total ash. Flour No. 9 with a total «sh 
of 370 mg. contained 18.1 mg. of calcium, 
which was the maxitnum figure for all of 
the patent flours. Flour No. 8 with a 
total ash of 379 mg. contained 13.9 mg. 
of calcium, which is higher than the c:l- 
cium content of Flour No. 10 with a total 
ash of 442 mg. The phosphorus content 
of the patent flour does not show 4s 
marked a variation in relation to the 
amount of total ash as the calcium. 

It is therefore obvious that the amount 
of both these elements which may be 
present in a patent flour cannot be sat's- 
factorily predicted from the amount of 
total ash. 

Since a commercial patent flour is the 
result of the combination of various mill 
streams of different calcium and _ phos- 
phorus content, it is not surprising that 
the amounts of these elements which may 
be present in an assembled flour show 
variations as indicated in Table II. 

The 12 samples of commercial bran«s 
of patent flour varied from 6.6 mg. of 
calcium to 18.1 mg. per 100 gm. of flour, 
and the phosphorus from 108.0 mg. to 
123.0 mg. 
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Current Comment Upon Affairs of 
the Bakery World 


“HE clouds roll by, and the stormy sea of appre- 
4 | hension grows more calm. The independent baker 
ore clearly, day by day, that the merger move- 
in baking need not endanger him. True, it may 
to be a serious inconvenience; it may stir 
him to new efforts and to approach 
new fields of activity, to adopt new 
methods and higher standards. But in 
the end all this can probably be en- 
tered on the profit side of the ledger. 

Spokesmen of the industry have been almost unani- 
mously hopeful concerning, the outcome of the merger 
movement. Their prophecies have been remarkably 
exact concerning some of the major obstacles to the 
consvlidations and some of the natural limits to this 
development. Mr. Harold A. Campbell, of the Fed- 
eral System of Bakeries of the Northwest, has summed 
up the matter very well in his recent talk to the South 
Dakoia bakers: “I do not share the alarm of many 
ov hese large mergers and consolidations. The 
mii!ions invested, properly directed, will prove a stabil- 


sees 
men 


continue 


THE CLOUDS 
ROLL BY 


izing factor and help maintain fair price limits. The 
savings the big corporations may effect by their pur- 
cha:ing power are offset by their tremendous over- 


head. They must pay their highly trained chemists, 
auditors, experts and executives. They must earn in- 


terest on their investments to pay dividends. On the 
other hand, they cannot control the industry because 
there are too many individual bakers like ourselves 
without this big overhead and investment, who are 
striving to follow modern methods and can keep com- 
petition alive. It is we who are in a position to 
demoralize prices more than the big fellow.” 


rhis view necessarily ignores the ethical position 
of the merger—the possibility of injury to the industry 
and injustice to the public should the great capital 
invested happen not to be “properly directed.” But 
Mr. Campbell aptly and sensibly endeavors only to 
calm the minds of bakers who have been unduly im- 
pressed with forebodings of what may happen to them- 


selves. 
7” * — 
| ! has become the habit of commercial bakers to 
refer to the American housewife as “our chief com- 


petitor.” This is a phrase that trips frequently and 
lightly from the lips of convention orators. But, un- 
fortunately, the word lightly is here properly used. 

The saying, possibly from too much 
“OUR CHIEF repetition, has lost force. If it were 
COMPETITOR” taken seriously by the industry at 

large, would there not be more of a 
concerted movement toward supplying the sweet goods 
requirements of the home—more honest attention and 

s lip service to the ideal of “Quality Goods”? 

The American woman is intelligent. On the whole, 
he knows what she wants, and she demands as good 
food from the commercial bakery as she can produce 
Furthermore, she is willing to pay for it. 
"his has been too often proved to warrant argument. 
ut still there are bakers who hesitate to believe it 
ind to give quality goods the full and complete test 
they deserve, 

It has been the most readily accepted theory of 
bakers that the housewife’s competition threatened 
)rincipally in the matter of price; hence the effort to 
produce cheap goods and all the evils thereof. It is 
(rue that much outcry has been heard in the past from 
women’s organizations over the price of bread, par- 
ticularly when there was a hint of monopoly or prof- 
iteering to alarm them. These manifestations of late, 
however, have been founded mostly on principle. The 
price of bread is too low to arouse the housewife. In 
fact, she makes no complaint whatever as to price so 
long as she is satisfied with what she gets. 

In one sense the housewife, of course, will always 


t home, 


remain the commercial baker’s chief competitor; but 
in another sense she is no competitor at all. She is 
the baker’s best friend. On the whole she is sold to 
the industry; and for the baker who measures up to 
her standard of excellence she long since abandoned 
the competitive field. 


HAT the American bakery industry is “bigger 

than individuals or mergers” is a text that was 

much used at the recent convention of the Associated 

Bakers of America at St. Louis. It has a heartening 

and courageous sound. At the same time it is some- 
thing of a call to battle. 


“BIGGER And significantly, the baker who at- 
aan om tended the St. Louis meeting must have 
MERGERS” come away with the impression that by 


no means the greatest battle to be 
fought is a struggle to the death with mergers. He 
was filled with wholesome talk of quality goods, and 
he subscribed enthusiastically, judging from the con- 
vention’s resolutions, to a determined onslaught upon 
those other greater enemies of profitable baking: Free 
Bread, Premium Coupons, Unethical Competition, and 
Discriminatory Prices. 

Bakers everywhere were asked, by resolution, to 
co-operate in obtaining state legislation, where none 
now exists, against tickets, tokens, coupons, trading 
stamps or similar devices, “entitling the holder thereof 
to anything of value or to a merchandise or other 
privilege.” The merit of such legislation lies not 
solely in the anticipated effect of bettering business 
for the straightforward baker, but in the enhancement 
of public estimation for all commercially baked prod- 
ucts. The high estate in the diet of mankind that 
traditionally belongs to bread has been sufficiently 
traduced by the modern food crank; it deserves no 
added blow from unwise competition among its chief 
makers. 

~ * 7” 

HERE is growing evidence that bakers and millers 

are approaching a common ground of interest and 
activity with respect to increasing the nation’s con- 
sumption of bread. Not long ago the Millers’ National 
Federation put itself on record as enthusiastically in 

favor of a national campaign in the 


INCREASING interest of white flour, and that or- 
aus aie ganization’s executive committee is now 
SUMPTION engaged in considering suitable meas- 


ures for realizing this aim. Early this 
month the problem of increasing bread consumption 
was a topic of discussion at the annual convention of 
the Associated Bakers of America at St. Louis. L. 
J. Schumaker, president of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, no doubt voiced a large body of opinion within 
the bakery industry when he declared that expansion 
of commercial baking must depend upon a concerted 
appeal to the public appetite. 

Mr. Schumaker regretted to observe that many 
bakers still were looking for further encroachment 
upon the home kitchen—that they were, in fact, over- 
working the originally attractive idea of relieving the 
housewife of oven drudgery. Their real opportunity, 
he believed, lay not in that direction, but in increasing 
the general demand for bread. No better proof of 
this could be asked than the declining per capita con- 
sumption. 

That the baking industry has not yet made up its 
mind to the necessity of joining hands upon a com- 
mon crusade for enlarged output may be deduced 
from the fact that the Associated Bakers of America 
was silent this year in its resolutions; still there are 
those who look hopefully to the time when bakers can 
find themselves united in a cause that should transcend 
all local or personal jealousies and bring forth zealous 
and profitable co-operation. 

It is not even too much to hope that there will be 
a joining of hands toward the end of greater bread 
consumption, not solely within the respective circles of 
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bakers and millers, but also between these two major 
manufacturing elements in the breadstuffs industry. 
* « a 


NE of the most prominent, and often the most 

popular, group at bakers’ conventions is the griev- 
ance committee. And in these days of mergers and 
competitive alarums the grievance committee is kept 
exceedingly busy. It hears all sorts of tales of unfair 
competition, of buying and selling con- 
ditions that make business hazardous 


THE 
GRIEVANCE if not unprofitable. But most of all 
COMMITTEE _ iit is concerned with the perplexities of 


bakers whose only real problem is that 
they are poor business men. There are bakers in every 
community who are out of step with modern business 
progress, and who do not understand proper mer- 
chandising methods; who resort to price cutting, pre- 
paying charges, rebates, anything at all to capture a 
momentary advantage. These men either don’t know 
how, or won’t stop to find out, what their costs are. 
They make unprosperous business conditions, not only 
for themselves, but also for their competitors. 

What is good merchandising? Is there any mystery 
about it—any difficulty in defining the term? Not at 
all. Merchandising is merely selling, though it has an 
important modern connotation; merchandising, today, 
implies selling at a profit. And to sell at a profit 
entails a definite knowledge of costs and an intelligent 
effort to exploit the merit of the goods. One thing 
more, of course—the goods must actually possess merit. 


AKERS and millers have done a good deal of 

thinking to determine the whys and the where- 
fores of the manifest decrease in this country’s wheat 
consumption. ‘Though the trend at the moment is 
definitely upward, the Department of Agriculture finds 
that there has been a net falling off 
since 1879 of nearly one quarter. 


FLAPPERS 
AND There are a number of obvious ex- 
TIN CANS planations, principally involving living 


conditions, habits of diet, commercial 
baking developments and nutritional notions, but it 
has remained for the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
to put its finger on two specific factors, namely, the 
tin can and the flapper. 

“The Department of Agriculture,” says the Bul- 
letin, “can hardly overlook the emaciation fad of the 
modern flapper and her sisters, her cousins and her 
aunts, who all starve themselves relentlessly that they 
may cultivate elbows, knees and ankles in place of the 
much more pleasing and artistic curves hitherto sup- 
posed to be characteristics of the fair female form 
divine.” 

Turning from mention of the increasing quantity of 
fresh vegetables available the year around in the 
larger centers of population, the Bulletin speaks of 
“another competitor of flour, to wit, the cannery. The 
home canner nowadays plays a big part in the winter 
dietary. Many a home garden provides corn and beans 
for a big family the year around. And the big food 
processing establishments put up millions of cans of 
all sorts of vegetable and fruit foods every season. 
The housewife of 1879 had no such supply of all sorts 
of food to draw upon. The wonder is, not that we 
use 24 per cent less flour per capita in 1926 than 
they used in 1879, but that flour has not fallen still 
lower as a provider for our national appetite.” 


* * + 


Those who attended the recent conference of the 
Quality Bakers of America, at New York, had before 
them a most attractive picture panel running across 
the meeting room, bearing the inscriptions: “Bread— 
the Food of the Ages—for All Ages,” and “Good 
Bread Plus Good Management Promotes Good Busi- 
ness.” Handsomely illustrated with loaves of bread 
and other bakery products, the panel was admirably 
inspirational. 














HE belief that the retail baking in- 

dustry has a firm future ahead of it, 

providing it rears itself upon a 
foundation of quality goods rather than 
the giving of premiums, the expression 
of the thought by many speakers that the 
industry has proven itself to be bigger 
than any individuals or mergers, the es- 
tablishment of an active wholesale divi- 
sion within the association, and the re- 
election of Michael Hoffmann, St. Louis, 
as president, were among the features of 
the annual convention of the Associated 
Bakers of America, held at the Chase 
Hotel, St. Louis, May 3-8. 

The convention was probably the best 
attended in the history of the association, 
and keen interest was displayed in all 
business sessions. The first meeting was 
officially called to order on May 4 by Mr. 
Hoffmann, who, following an invocation 
by Rabbi Miller and a song by the St. 
Louis Bakers’ Singing Society, intro- 
duced the Hon. V. J. Miller, mayor of 
St. Louis, who said that hatred, jealousy 
and misunderstanding are best eliminat- 
ed at conventions, where competitors may 
meet and interchange thoughts. 

A response to the address of welcome 
was given by Joseph Poehlmann, Mil- 
waukee, a past president of the associa- 
tion, who said that the bakers are now 
just waking up to the importance of 
their position in the nation’s industry. 
Immediately after being presented with 
a gavel by Mrs. Charles Stehle, presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Master Bakers’ 
Ladies’ Society, Mr. Hoffmann made his 
annual address, a great part of which he 
devoted to outlining the association’s ac- 
tivities during the past year in connec- 
tion with the fight against the huge bak- 
ing consolidations. He first pointed out 
that the association represented both in- 
dependent wholesale and retail bakers, 
and added that this fact had lent 
strength to its position. 

Mr. Hoffmann briefly reviewed the ac- 
tivities of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the Department of Justice in 
their investigations of the baking indus- 
try, and told of the assistance the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of America had rendered. 
He said that the bakers have the hope 
that “when the report of the commission 
is made the trade will find in its criti- 
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A View Showing the Majority of the Booths at the Bakery Exhibition in the New Coliseum, St. Louis, May 3-8; Model Bakery in the Background 


With the Associated Bakers of America at St. Louis 


By Wayne G. Martin, Jr., A. S. Purves and S. O. Werner 


cisms and recommendations the basis of 
a just code of business practices that 
will be followed by large and small op- 
erators alike in the general conduct of 
the baking business.” 

That the bakers realize their respon- 
sibility to the public was pointed out by 
Mr. Hoffmann, who said: “While we be- 
lieve sincerely that the baker is entitled 
to fair prices and a fair opportunity to 
conduct his business, we neither advise 
nor aid any baker or. group to secure an 
unfair advantage over their customers or 
over any other group in the trade. Ex- 
perience has taught that the fair pull 
of competition will bring steady prog- 
ress to our trade, and allow a full and 
intelligent service to the public.” 


THE independent baking industry still 

has a fight to carry on, Mr. Hoff- 
mann warned, for the evils of free bread, 
premium coupons and _ discriminatory 
prices have not yet been ruled against, 
and he added that “our repeated and 
long-standing protests against the un- 
just and possibly illegal differentials in 
flour prices are a major issue that is still 
under investigation.” 

Mr. Hoffmann devoted the latter part 
of his address to outlining the activities 
which led up to the baking exhibition 
which was held in connection with the 
convention. He paid particular tribute 
to William J. Hoerr, chairman of the 
booth committee; Herman Sauselle, pro- 
gram committee; Joseph Machatschek, 
entertainment committee; A. H. Dauern- 
heim, supply committee; J. J. McCarthy, 
convention secretary; Daniel P. Woolley 
and R. J. Mehan, publicity committee. 

He said that one of the main pur- 
poses of the exhibition was to acquaint 
the public with the modern retail baking 
industry, and expressed the hope that in 
the future it would be repeated in other 
cities “for the glorification of the retail 
baker and the community wholesaler.” 

The report of George Geissler, Joliet, 
Ill, treasurer of the association, showed 
the organization to have a balance on 
hand of nearly $800. 

In making his annual report, John M. 





Hartley, Chicago, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, related in detail much of the 
activity carried on by the organization 
during the past year in fighting the bak- 
ing mergers. He spoke of the type of 
competition put forth by the consolidated 
corporations, and paid particular atten- 
tion to the price raids which some of the 
companies have made upon certain mar- 
kets. He expressed the thought that 
much of this type of competition has 
been made possible by the financial or- 
ganization of the holding companies for 
the mergers, and said: 

“Possibly in the last analysis all these 
trade evils exist and are encouraged be- 
cause the financial structure of these 
large companies has taken away that per- 
sonal responsibility that must be ob- 
served by the local owner and operator 
of a plant. Interstate finance is not sub- 
ject to the scrutiny and supervision of 
interstate trade. Traffic in money, while 
as actual as traffic in commodities, is 
exempt from similar regulations. The 
advantage to those firms or operators 
who wish to ignore other than their legal 
rights lays in the holding corporation 
that works through subsidiary operating 
companies. To state it simply, the hold- 
ing corporations publish only a consoli- 
dated report showing the average profit 
or loss from total business of all the sub- 
sidiaries. It is apparently nobody’s busi- 
ness which of the subsidiary operating 
companies or plants have made money, 
and which have lost money—which mar- 
kets or whose investments have been 
used in sustaining nonprofit plants in 
other markets. It is doubtful if federal 
correction can ever be secured for these 
widespread trade evils until interstate 
finance is classified as one with interstate 
trade.” 

Carrying out this thought, Mr. Hartley 
said later: “It is a question whether, 
under existing laws, the independent op- 
erators of manufacturing and merchan- 
dising establishments such as we have 
can successfully cope with heavily cap- 
italized, public share, corporations, im- 
personally managed and skillfully guid- 
ed by their highly trained attorneys.” 











R. HARTLEY briefly reviewed other 

work carried on by the association 
during the year, but said it was of small 
importance compared with that done in 
fighting the mergers. In closing his ad- 
dress he said: 

“I am convinced that the power of the 
individual states can be used most ef- 
fectually in protecting and cleansing our 
business competition. I believe that the 
association should aggressively support 
the state groups in seeking a sound anti- 
premium law. No doubt other trades 
will join in such a campaign, and the 
question of public welfare can be readily 
proved. This could be our first policy,— 
some one thing to do officially. Then I 
believe we could go further and quicker 
if we could ascertain whether remedy 
for an oppressed group lay within state 
laws. In many states the attorney gen- 
eral is vested with the responsibility and 
power to keep state corporations within 
certain defined channels of business be- 
havior. Outside corporations enjoying 
the hospitality of the state must also so 
regulate themselves that they do not be- 
come a nuisance to the general business 
of the state.” 

A. Klopfer, editor of Bakers Weekly, 
the next speaker on the opening pro- 
gram, said that, despite all the excite- 
ment which has lately prevailed in the 
baking industry, everything is not yet 
lost, particularly because the future of 
the industry is in safe hands. He de- 
clared that the men who attempted to 
form the big combinations soon learned 
that they were not bigger than the indus- 
try, and he expressed the hope that they 
have learned the lesson that they must 
work harmoniously with others in the 
industry. 

One of the outstanding results of the 
mergers, according to Mr. Klopfer, has 
been the demonstration that no baker, 
no matter how large, can do business for 
any length of time by giving away bread 
or indulging in other unfair practices. 
He said that to the truly quality baker 
competition holds little fear, and defined 
competition in baking as excelling a lit- 
tle in quality, in surroundings, in service, 
and in securing a reasonable profit. 

He warned that the baker who at- 
tempts to draw customers away from 
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had eats business methods soon 
will learn that there must be honesty and 
fair dealing in business. He concluded 
by saying thatyéf the bakers who now 
spend money for premiums should invest 
in better quality and improved service 
they would progress beyond their expec- 
tations. 
THE SELLING END 

HAT the retail baker should give more 

7 oucal to the sales end of his busi- 


ness than he has in the past was one of 


the thoughts brought out in an address 
by Daniel P. Woolley, vice president of 
The Fleischmann Co., who said that 
while the progress of the baking industry 
during recent years has been remark- 


able, yet it is only a start. He declared 
that the only competition the retail baker 
has to meet is that of other foods, and 
added that one of the first steps toward 
the successful operation of a retail bak- 
ery is an investigation of the available 
market. Mr. Woolley expressed the be- 
lief that a housewife will walk three 
blocks to do her shopping, and said that 
the baker should survey the territory 
three blocks in each direction from his 
shop. After that has been done, he sug- 
gested, the baker should carry on an in- 


tensive selling and educational campaign 
to influence the housewife to use his 
products. 

' The suecess of the retail baker, he con- 
tinued, is in practical proportion to the 
time spent in front of the shop and not 


in the bakery. Bakers can be hired to 
do the baking, he explained, but it is al- 
ways difficult to find capable help to 
handle the sales. Mr. Woolley said he 
did not believe he had ever met a retail 
baker who could not bake quality prod- 
ucts, but usually the excuse given for 
not doing so was that the necessary 
prices could not be obtained. However, 
he advocated the baking of quality goods, 
the exertion of more effort on sales, and 


the obtaining of fair prices, permitting 
a profit. In connection with sales, Mr. 
Woolley said that windows are a vital 
factor and should be used, but they 
should never give the impression to the 


public that they cannot be disturbed. 

He was followed by Miss M. Gibbons, 
also of The Fleischmann Co., who spoke 
on the proper training of sales girls. 
She said that the sales girl either satis- 
fies or dissatisfies the customer, and 
therefore it is vital that she be properly 
trained for her position. 

Prior to the adjournment for lunch 
three bakers from Germany were intro- 
duced, and spoke briefly. They were 
Emil Schubert, president of the Free 
Master Bakers’ Association of Berlin, 
Richard Hasse, treasurer of the associa- 
tion, also of Berlin, and Herr Anton 
Hensch, Aschaffenburg, Germany. 

The second day’s session was opened 
with “a Mornin’s Mornin’” by Ellis 
Baum, president of the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry. Immediately fol- 
lowing was an address on “Meeting Big 
Time Competition” by Edward Kaul- 
back, of the Bixler Baking Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. His talk was interspersed 
with many amusing stories, and was well 
received. He said that the first step in 
meeting big tithe competition was to meet 
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ASSOCIATED BAKERS’ RESOLUTIONS DECRY 
PREMIUMS AND COUPONS 


and are now giving in connection with sales of bakery products coupons, 


W and are ne Certain bakeries, notably some known as mergers, have been 


tickets and similar devices as lures, thereby injuring independent bak- 

eries and lowering the public estimation of bakery products; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we, the Associated Bakers of America, hereby declare our 
opposition to giving of premiums in any form and to the giving of coupons, 
tickets and similar devices, and rebates in connection with the sale of bread 
and other bakery products, and ask that member associations in states where- 
in no antipremium or trading stamp laws exist initiate and support before 
the legislatures of their respective states a law which in effect provides that 
no ticket, token, coupon, trading stamp or Similar device, entitling the holder 
thereof to anything of value or to a merchandise or other privilege, shall be 
given or issued in connection with the sale of any goods, wares or merchandise. 


Concerning Mergers 


We, the Associated Bakers of America, take notice that an attempt to 
organize the three largest groups of bakery mergers into a unit and bring 
them under centralized -control has been stopped by the federal government, 
but also that the three great mergers as individual units may continue, and 
that, in fact, the complaint against the Continental Baking Corporation has 


been dismissed. 


We express our regrets that, seemingly, the complaint filed by this asso- 
ciation has not brought a suggestion how the evils complained of might be 
remedied. We again strongly condemn the sale of flour to large buyers at 
less than a fair price and at losses which are and must be paid by independent 


bakers and other buyers of flour. 








the competitor and get acquainted with 
him, not in a half-hearted manner, but in 
such a way as to promote mutual under- 
standing. He urged that more faith be 
put into business, and told of a number 
of personal experiences with competitors 
which showed they were fair-minded busi- 
ness men, willing to do the right thing. 
He said that, no matter how big the cor- 
poration, the men in it can be and are 
human. 

Speaking of the bakers’ own com- 
panies, Mr. Kaulback urged that the 
owners discourage their sales and other 
representatives from running in with all 
kinds of stories about what the other 
fellow is doing. He said that often these 
representatives misunderstand the situa- 
tion, and he gave several instances where 
misinformation passed on to the owner of 
a bakery by a salesman had caused much 
unnecessary trouble. He also spoke of 
the necessity of keeping equipment in 
proper condition, and the advantages to 
be gained from baking quality products. 

Mr. Kaulback concluded his address by 
urging the bakers to think well of those 
who are in the same business as they are, 
and told of some of the benefits which 
would be derived from the practice of 
the seven virtues. 

Henry Hohengarten, St. Louis, a past 
president of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, spoke briefly on the growth of 
the baking industry, and gave a few his- 
torical facts regarding the national asso- 
ciation. 


COMBATING THE MERGERS 


[N reviewing the baking industry for 

the past year, C. J. Kremer, Milwau- 
kee, first spoke of the early stages of 
the bakery combinations, pointing out 
how they then were thought to threaten 
the very life of the retail baker, and ex- 
plaining that at the convention a year 
ago the constitution of the Associated 
Bakers of America was changed so that 





the independent wholesalers might be ad- 
mitted to membership in the organiza- 
tion, thereby enabling united action to be 
taken against the mergers. Although the 
retail organization did not get much help 
from the independent wholesale bakers, 
nevertheless it went ahead on its own ac- 
count, Mr. Kremer explained, and pro- 
tested at Washington against the growth 
of the mergers. 

He warned that, though those in con- 
trol of the recently proposed supermerg- 
er had agreed to desist from that enter- 
prise, the danger to the retail baker has 
not yet passed. He said that the same 
men are at the head of the big baking 
companies as were there prior to the at- 
tempt to form the superconsolidation, 
and that they can pursue the same tactics 
as they did prior to that time. Mr. 
Kremer expressed a doubt if the rank 
and file of bakers are better off than 
they were a year ago, and said he felt 
that a great opportunity had been missed 
last year, adding that associations can- 
not endure and do effective work when 
they are composed half of consolidated 
and half of independent bakers. 

Following Mr. Kremer’s address the 
advisability of forming the independent 
wholesale bakers into a group within the 
organization was brought up, and the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted: 

“Whereas, There seems to be no group 
or association of bakers that aims to 
conserve or protect the rights of inde- 
pendent wholesale bakers, nor promote 
their interests against powerful combina- 
tions or mergers of bakeries; therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That the Associated Bakers 
of America, in convention assembled, rec- 
ommend that those of its members en- 
gaged in a wholesale business forthwith 
proceed to organize such a wholesalers’ 
group within the association in line with 
the thoughts expressed at the last con- 
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vention and within the spirit of our con- 
stitution.” 


WHOLESALE GROUP FORMED 


LATER that day the wholesalers in at- 
tendance at the convention formed a 
group organization, of which Robert 
Teviotdale, Grand Island, Neb., was 
named chairman. 

L. J. Schumaker, president of the 
American Bakers Association, was the 
principal speaker on the third day of the 
convention. He first said that bakers, as 
a whole, with the exception of attendance 
at conventions, do not get as much op- 
portunity to travel around the country 
and see conditions in different sections 
as do other manufacturers. He ex- 
pressed regret for the fact that bakers 
are going on the principle of increasing 
sales on the plea of relieving the house- 
wife of much of her work, rather: than 
on the theory of increasing consumption. 
Mr. Schumaker cited as examples sev- 
eral other manufacturing industries 
which are now selling a much greater 
volume of their products than were ever 
made in the home, and as a comparison 
said statistics show that less bread is 
baked now than was formerly made in 
the home. 

He went on to say that union labor 
pays $184,000,000 annually in dues, yet 
bakers sometimes object to paying $5 or 
$10 for the support of their association. 
It would seem apparent, he continued, 
that since there are over 100 bakers’ or- 
ganizations in existence this would be 
enough, but such is not the case, if they 
are to be judged by the results. The 
main difficulty, Mr. Schumaker declared, 
has been that the various associations 
have not worked closely enough together. 
He admitted that there are many kinds 
of bakers, but added that until all asso- 
ciations co-operate, and until the brains 
of the whole industry. get together, bak- 
ing never will function at its best. 

Bakers have advertised various brands 
of bread in the past, he said, but they 
have never collectively told the public 
how to use bakery products, Meee be- 
cause organizations have conflicted and 
the public appetite has been forgotten. 
He appealed for some common ground 
to be found upon which all interests can 
meet to appeal to the public appetite. 
He said that bakers have gotten together 
on legislative matters and _ research 
work, which he declared to be the biggest 
thing in the baking industry today, al- 
though he decried the fact that the latter 
was not supported by a greater number. 
He concluded by saying that the market 
for bakery products is a common ground 
for bakers’ co-operation, and expressed 
the belief that much can be accom- 
plished toward increasing this market by 
a united industry. 

F. C. Stadelhofer, of The Fleischmann 
Co., spoke on the recent developments in 
the baking industry, mentioning in par- 
ticular the national sweet goods cam- 
paign, and urging the bakers to adopt it. 


THE RESOLUTIONS 
Two of the major resolutions adopted 
by the convention are reprinted in full 
in an adjoining column; through others 
thanks were tendered the officers of the 
association, and particularly to Michael 
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Hoffmann, ident. The companies 
which participated in the exhibition were 
also thanked for their co-operation and 
it was resolved, with respect to the exhi- 
bition, “to perpetuate this institution and 
repeat the same as often and at such 
places as the best interests of the asso- 
ciation may require.” 

As has been previously stated in this 
account, Michael Hoffmann, St. Louis, 
was re-elected president; M. O. Densby, 
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Chicago, first vice president; William B. 
Thomson, Minneapolis, second vice presi- 
dent; Robert Teviotdale, Grand Island, 
Neb., third vice president; sy Geiss- 
ler, Joliet, Ill, treasurer; B. E. Nehls, 
Chicago, financial secretary. Those elect- 
ed to the executive board were Charles 
J. Kremer, Milwaukee; Charles T. Pfef- 
fer, Louisville; E. P. Ehlers, Indianapo- 
lis; W. J. Hoerr, St. Louis; E. H. Brau- 
nig, St. Paul, Minn. 





Model Retail Bakery a Feature of 
the Exposition 


tion was the model retail bakery, 

completely equipped, which turned 
out daily all kinds of sweet goods in 
full view of the hundreds of visitors. 
Large quantities of the finest baked 
osele were made by Sam Goetz and his 
crew, which were served and sold to the 
public. This bakery was considered one 
of the best advertisements the baking in- 
dustry has had in St. Louis, as it gave 
the housewives an excellent opportunity 
to see how sweet goods are made by the 
commercial baker, and also to prove to 
her that the bakers’ products are su- 
perior to home made goods. 

Sam Goetz, of The Fleischmann Co.’s 
traveling school, was in charge, assisted 
by J. Hawks and Harry Whaley, of The 
Fleischmann Co. _ Bakers from several 
St. Louis shops “also were working in 
this model bakery. Twenty-five varieties 
of basic sweet dough goods were made, as 
well as 30 varieties of cakes, 15 kinds of 
pies, and raisin and white bread. The 
fruit short cakes, Danish pastry, cookies, 
cheese cakes, coffee cakes, etc., were at- 
tractively displayed in show cases loaned 
by the H. Pauk & Sons Mfg. Co. 

All the equipment and supplies used 
during the week were donated by various 
concerns. The American Bakers Machin- 
ery Co. furnished the flour handling 
equipment and a mixer; Read Machinery 
Co., types A and D three-speed mixers ; 
H. Pauk & Sons Mfg. Co., proof boxes; 
Laclede Gas Light Co., gas bake oven; 
Hubbard Oven Co., a portable oven, 
which was sold to a baker at Belleville, 
Ill; Edward Katzinger Co., pans; Smith 
Scale Co., scales; Union Steel Products 
Co., racks and dough trough; Dutchess 
Tool Co., bun divider; Edison Electric 
Appliance Co., electric bake oven; Ho- 
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bart Mfg. Co., cake mixer. A cake mixer 
manufactured by Haagen & Rinan, 
Bremen, Germany, also was exhibited. 
Bakery — were donated by the 
following: Anheuser-Busch, Inc; Arnold 
Milling Co; Cahokia Flour Co; Corn 
Products Refining Co; The Fleischmann 
Co; Hubbard Milling Co; Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation; Procter & Gamble 
Distributing Co; Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co; Red Star Yeast & Products Co; Sax- 
ony Mills; Stanard-Tilton Milling Co; 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc; Wash- 
burn Crosby Co; Ziebold Flour Mill Co; 
Aug. Jaudes Bakery Supply Co; Blanton 
Co; A. G. Beckman; Chapman & Smith 
Co; DeCoursey Creamery Co; Eddy & 
Eddy Mfg. Co; Franklin Baker Co; J. 
H. Forbes Tea & Coffee Co; Glosemeyer 
Flour Co; E. Guckenheim Bakers’ Sup- 
ply Co; Hickel Co; Hilker & Bletsch Co; 
Holstein Co; Heitz Co; Jersey Farm 
Dairy Co; Kelvinator Jewitt Refrigera- 
tors; Knollman Co; M. Kuno; L. Laf- 
fon; Morris & Co; L. Maull Co; Man- 
chester Milling Co; Merrell-Soule Co; 
Missouri Butterine Co; Morton Salt Co; 
H. Pauk & Sons Mfg. Co; Pevely Dairy 
Co; F. W. Queensen; Rosen-Reichardt 
Brokerage Co; Schivitz Bakers’ Supply 
Co; Seelig Brokerage Co; Scheitlein & 
Hofmann; Sieloff Packing Co; R. O. 
Schuchardt; Schulte Commission Co; 
Paul A. Schulze Co; Southern Cotton Oil 
Trading Co; Seidel Supply Co; St. Louis 
Flour Co; St. Louis Bakers’ Compressed 
Yeast Co; St. Louis Bakers’ Co-opera- 
tive Association; St. Louis Dairy Co; 
Star Produce Co; Sugar Creek Creamery 
Co; Sun-Maid Sales Association; Swift 
& Co; Tiemeyer & Sons; United Bakers’ 
Supply Co; A. Wagner Commission Co; 
Werner-McGill Supply Co; Zelle Bros. 
Commission Co; Zirnheld Flour Co. 





Among the Exhibitors 


THE CENTURY MACHINE CO. 
had about the largest display of any 
manufacturer of bakers’ machinery. 
Great interest was shown in its ma- 
chines, which comprised 1-, 2-, 3- and 
4%2-bbl high-speed mixers, complete au- 
tomatic flour and water handling outfits, 
ball bearing heavy duty kitchen machine 
with steam jacket, and two sizes of cake 
machines. Practically the entire sales 
force was present, including Paul M. 
Esselborn, president, H. H. Hackstedde, 
D. K. Allison, F. W. Schimaski, George 
Mooney, H. Storch, F. Wagner, J. Hor- 
ney, W. J. Weddell, Frank Fries, L. 
Kraus, H. Frost and Charles Schweim. 
Practically all machinery exhibited by 
this concern was sold, and “ge! dupli- 
cation orders for same were taken, 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., had a 
well-decorated booth, with samples of 
Budweiser malt sirup and Anheuser- 
Busch corn sirup. Representatives were 
Eberhard Anheuser, vice president, Os- 
car P, Doerr, general sales manager, J. 
Fels, F. Mayor, F. Hausherr, A. Haug 
and J, Vokel. 


THE PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS 
CO. had a very attractive and well-fur- 
nished rest room. Those present were 
P. J. McKinney, J. F. Wagner, R. G. 
Penn, Carl Stadelhofer, E. H. Houser, J. 
P. Nelson, R. L. Biswell, C. H. Bock, 
A. L, Decker, R. G. Lockhart, Charles A. 
Traeger, John Poot and L. P. Lamo- 
reaux. 


THE FLEISCHMANN CO.’S rest 
room was beautifully decorated with 
flowers, and many spent considerable 


time there, As usual a large delegation 





of representatives attended, including 
Daniel P. Woolley, Walter D. Phillips, 
J. A. Lee, F. E. Clarke, W. H. Ulrey, 
Robert Mehan, C. H. Van Cleef, J. J. 
McCarthy, F. C. Stadelhofer, C. P. Oli- 
ver, John Ade, J. Wallace, J. J. Kreu- 
ger, L. Pelton, J. J. Sullivan, B. J. Ap- 
prill, O. L. Cook, K. Keeney, C. W. 
Stevenson, L. M. Osborne, D. Sinsa- 
baugh, H. Kolbohn, G. Voges, E. C. 
Piercy, J. O. Conners, C. F. Rhode, B. 
H. Thoman, C. C, Miller, E. J. Eybel, 
R. Miessler, J. M. Hurley, E. L. John- 
ston, E. J. Melian, C. A. Birk, John 
Kerrsemaker, O. H. Kunze, John Becker, 
A. J. Hellweg, H. H. Beacher, H. Davis, 
R. F. Cobb, J. E. Wheeler, H. Clark 
and R. W. Ruke. 


THE RUSSELL-MILLER MILIL- 
ING CO. occupied large space near one 
of the entrances, and a continuous mov- 
ing picture projecture, illustrating the 
milling of Occident flour, from the time 
the wheat is seeded until the flour is 
shipped, attracted much attention, Brands 
featured were Occident, Producer and 
Sweet Loaf, and there was also a dis- 
play of the company’s advertising series, 
“Baking Through Ages.” Those present 
were Russell Wright, J. T. Near, E. E. 
Howe and E. H. Burkhart. 


THE UNION STEEL PRODUCTS 
CO. featured a complete line of racks, 
troughs, oven dump racks and delivery 
baskets. George P. Griffin and H. M. 
Bachman were in attendance. 


THE RED STAR YEAST AND 
PRODUCTS CO. had a double spaced 
rest room tastefully furnished, and gave 
away novelties. Representatives present 
were W. H. Clark, sales manager, F. J. 
Bergenthal, I, W, Kaufman, Ross Gray- 


biel, J. J. Paar, H. E. Brauns, L. Eve- 
leth, W. Hoffman, J. P. Burns, A. Krum- 
sieg and J. Nagel. 

THE SMITH SCALE CO. had Exact 
Weight scales of various sizes on dis- 
play. C. F. Harms, assistant sales man- 
ager, M. D. Varney, J. E. Woodland 
and Robert Blake were present. 


THE CORN PRODUCTS REFIN- 
ING CO. exhibited Mazola and Cerelose 
brands of shortening, with W. M. Blick 
and C. A. Johnson in attendance. 


THE WASHBURN CROSBY CO. 
— miniature mills owned by it, 
and various brands of bakers’ flours. The 
exact replica of its bakers’ service box 
caused much interest, as it was connect- 
ed with an amplifier and loud speaker, 
and one of its representatives sat in the 
rear of the booth broadcasting. Includ- 
ed in the large delegation were Ashby 
Miller, G. Cullen Thomas, B. F. Wall- 
schlaeger, William Berger, L. R. Mer- 
rill, A. W. Landstrom, T. L. Gintz, R. 
E. Field, E. A. Sass, D. P. Young, A. 
McPhail, L. C. Scheifly, J. A. Cressap, 
C. E. Mitchell, J. P. Horn, L. E. Schem- 
ming, F. Fisher, A. P. Hahn, L. J. Jones, 
V. Ripper, W. Jacobs and A. E. Schu- 


leen. 


SAXONY MILLS _ representatives 
present were A. T. Leonhardt, R. H. 
Leonhardt, Herman F. Wright and R. 
Rahm. This concern’s booth had a very 
artistic stage setting featuring sacks of 
its Arbitrator soft wheat and I X L 
hard wheat flours. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
displayed samples of its Crisco shorten- 
ing. W. L. Frey, chief baker, was pres- 
ent to explain and talk about the use of 
this product for Danish pastry. J. G. 
Parry, B. B. George, T. A. Cherry, W. 
H. Whittington, and M. A. Horner were 
in attendance. 


THE READ MACHINERY CO. fea- 
tured its Ekco 112-bbl mixer, Mixonette 
cake machine, and types A and D cake 
machines. O. R. Read, sales manager, 
R. R. Becker, Clyde Phillips, Ben 
Schorle and F. Melcher attended. 


THE ZIEBOLD FLOUR MILLS CoO. 
was represented by G. Ziebold, presi- 
dent, A. Baur, vice president, E. Boen- 
ing, secretary, C. Linthicum, H. Ulrich, 
and M. Meyer. This company had a re- 
ception booth, and featured its brand 
Romeo hard wheat flour. 


THE SOUTHWESTERN MILLING 
CO., INC., had a nicely furnished recep- 
tion room, and displayed flour brands. 
It also staged a contest whereby bakers 
guessing the correct weight of a large 
bag of flour were presented with the 
same. Representatives were A. R. Sasse, 
E. J. Long, W. Garcelon, L. J. Schofield 
and O. W. Hall. 


THE GEORGE P. PLANT MILL- 
ING CO. featured Gingham flour brand, 
and had an attractively decorated booth. 
W. T. Friederich and Charles Elsroad 
attended. 


THE AMERICAN BAKERS MA- 
CHINERY CO. had an American 1-bbl 
high-speed mixer, four-pocket dough di- 
vider, and steel flour handling plant on 
display. T. W. Remmers, president, was 
assisted by C. L. Russell, E. Schaum- 
burg, J. Carey and E. Ward. 


THE MIDDLEBY-MARSHALL OV- 
EN CO. had pictures of its portable 
ovens in baking plants. Also a Mid- 
dleby-Marshall double oven was in op- 
eration in the Coliseum Bakery adjoin- 
ing the building. Gay Larsen and J. 
L. Lawry were in charge. 


THE UNION MACHINERY CO. 
exhibited Union type D divider, type D 
rounder, type A proofer, type B molder, 
wrapping machine and bun rounder. 
This practically comprised a complete 
outfit for a small bakery in space 8x20. 
W. N. Elwood, president, had with him 
B. A. Evans, vice president, W. P. El- 
wood and H. F. Johnson. 


THE PETERSEN OVEN CO. showed 
pictures of large installations of its peel- 
rotary-traveling ovens, and its interests 
were looked after by Charles Beach and 
D. K. Holmes. 


THE CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. fea- 
tured flour brands of the Hubbard Mill- 
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ing Co. Bakers were interested greatly 
in a large specially baked loaf of Jewish 
bread, made from Hubbard’s 


flour. Representatives incl  & 
Zimmerman, owner, and Emil Villig. 


THE STANARD-TILTON MILL- 
ING CO’S reception booth was located 
near the main entrance, and was well 
patronized, Its flour brands, American 
Beauty, Table Queen and Reliable, were 
featured extensively. Combs and caps 
were given away as souvenirs. 


THE REID-RECK FLOUR CoO. 
showed a picture of the plant of the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co. as a background 
for its booth. Flour brands of this mil] 
were on view, and I. J. Reck was in 
charge. R. Goerz, president of the Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., was also present. 


THE ZIRNHELD FLOUR CO. had 
flour brands of mills it represents, such 
as Commander Mill Co., Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Globe Milling (Co. 
Pictures of the plants also were dis- 
leg Representatives were J. Zirn- 
eld, E. Zirnheld, George Uetter, A. C. 
Roland, J. Lersch and A. H. Spindler. 


THE ST. LOUIS FLOUR CO. fea- 
tured brands of Everett, Aughenbauyh 
& Co. and the Western Star Mill Co. It 
also distributed 100 98-lb sacks of flour 
during the week to bakers who regis- 
tered at its booth. E. Kiihnmench and 
A. Wiesehahn attended. The booth,’s 
centerpiece was an emblem of the “City 
of St. Louis” molded of sugar icing and 
almond paste by Paul Hohenstein, a ma;- 
ter baker of St. Louis. The background 
was black oilcloth, which attractively re- 
flected variegated colors from spotlights. 


THE DOUGHNUT MACHINE 
CORPORATION’S booth was very po)- 
ular, as doughnuts were baked and dis- 
tributed under the direction of Peter 
Kirbach, midwest distributor, W. |. 
Therkildson, S. Williams and H. J. Keen. 
A Lincoln machine was in operation, 
which produced 40 dozen per hour. Also 
model B, with a capacity for making 80 
to 90 dozen per hour. The public sale 
of doughnuts at times was so great that 
it exceeded the production of the two 
machines, which had an hourly capacity 
of 130 dozen. : 


THE MERRELL-SOULE CO. dis- 
played milk products and its brands, 
Breadlac and Parlac. Ice cold swect 
powdered milk was distributed from ils 
famous “cow.” Other features were 
None-Such mince meat and powdered 
lemon juice. Representatives included 
G. Braker, Harold Wing, F. R. Baker, 
Carl Wulff and R. F. Shuping. 


THE AMERICAN DRY MILK IN- 
STITUTE demonstrated samples of 
baked goods made with dry skim milk. 
Dr. H. E. Van Norman, director, was 
in charge. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLEK 
and AMERICAN BAKER had a rest 
room, and as a background used an en- 
larged reproduction of one of the covers 
of its bakery edition. Copies of its pub 
lication were on display, and the booth 
was used as a general meeting place for 
the flour and bakery trades. Wayne G. 
Martin, A. S. Purves and S. O. Werner 
were present. 


THE GLOSEMEYER FLOUR CO 
showed samples primarily of Seal of 
Minnesota, Shellabarger and Thorobrec 
flours. L. J. Hartlieb and R. G. Erns! 
were present. 


THE PEERLESS BREAD MA 
CHINE CO. exhibited a Peerless molder 
and tempering tank. F. C. Black had 
with him P. A. Carothers and C. Wheel- 
er. 


THE CHAMPION MACHINERY 
CO. had an Ajax high-speed mixer, with 
automatic dough brake. W. E. Fay, 
Frank A. Motta, and two representatives 
were present. 


THE AMERICAN MACHINE & 
FOUNDRY CO. had a line of bread 
wrapping machines. This concern is one 
of the largest manufacturers of wrap- 
ping machines in the country for several 
ines of trade. R. E. Wells, D. M. Fincke 
and C. R. Penney were in attendance. 


THE PETRI & JONES CO., INC., 
displayed Vienna rolls (Kaiser-Semmel) 
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j arrived from Germany. A Petri 
ale combination bun divider and 
rounder, and Wizard pan greaser were 
also on view. G. H. Petri and A. H. 
Birch were in charge. 

THE HOBART MFG. CQ. exhibited 
vertical mixers and egg white do 
beaters. Those present were Gus E 
man, D. N. Johnson, J. J. Walsh, Jr., 
w. A. Guensberger and two others. 


THE BATTLE CREEK BREAD 
WRAPPING MACHINE CO. had bread 
wrapping machines, both semiautomatic 
and automatic. 


THE RUMFORD CO. displayed 
“Doco” bread improver and baking pow- 
der products, in charge of Charles S. 
Penick, F. Pedde and M. Kerwin. 


THE HIRSCH BROTHERS CO. ex- 
hibited bakers’ specialties, and featured 
“Exact” marshmallow wder, whip 
powder, devil’s food cake and Sally 
Bro cake mix. B. J. Hirsch and C. 
Orsinzer attended. 


Ot!er concerns having exhibits: Rey- 
nolds Electrie Co., showing Reco mixer; 
Mever & Nahrstedt, steam apparatus for 
improving bread; Schroeder & Curry, 
Ray oil burning systems; Pevely Dairy 
Co., powdered milk; Monarch Sales & 
Engineering Co., “Original” Gem flueless 
boiler: Kelvinator, Inc., Kelvinator elec- 
tric refrigeration; Steinwenden-Stoffre- 
Coffee Co., spices, herbs, seeds and 


ae ts: Kleen-Heet Sales Co., oil burn- 
ers: Geller, Ward & Hasner Hardware 
Co. one minute washer; Hy. Schaum- 


bury, architect, plans for bakeries; Wil- 
liam Berkenbosch, bake ovens; Del-Home 
Light Co., refrigeration. 

(he Hipolite Co. exhibited marshmal- 
low powder and meringue powders and 
the Independent Breweries Co. “Samp- 
son” malt sirup. Other exhibitors: Bet- 
ter-Built Home & Mortgage Co., real 
estale plans for homes; Hilker & Bletsch 
Co., “Crullerine” doughnut flour, “Impe- 
rial’ meringue, “Angeline” egg white; 
Morton Salt Co., samples bakers’ and 
table salt; Greenlee Products Co., frozen 
eggs; J. B. Ford Co., “Wyandotte” clean- 
er and cleanser; Werner-McGill Supply 
Co., cottage cheese; James H. Forbes 
Tea & Coffee Co., pastry spice and fla- 
vors; United Confectionery Co., “Top-Ko” 
fruit flavored coconut; St. Louis Coffee 
& Spice Mills, extracts, flavors, spices, 
rye bread mixture, “Yes” nectar coffee; 
Dough Boy Sifter Co., Dough Boy flour 
sifter; Missourie Butterine Co., butter- 
ine, cake shortening, pastriola; W. E. 
Beckmann, bakers’ and confectioners’ 
supplies, tools and machinery; Calumet 
Baking Powder Co., baking powder; 
Southern Oil & Trading Co., “Scoco” 
shortening, Wesson oil, M. F. B. vege- 
table fat; Ad Seidel & Sons, bakers’ sup- 
plies, honey cream cake mix, puritan nut 
cakes, cream meringue powder, layer 
cake mix; Waxide Paper Co., waxed 
bread wraps; Henry H. Ottens Mfg. Co., 
Inc., bread and cake specialties, Do- 
double whip colors, and operated in con- 
junction with Joseph A. Lambeth, on dis- 
play of cake models; Vitrolite Sales Co., 
Vitrolite; Deleo-Light Co., “Frigidaire” 
water cooler for dough mixing. 





A Trip to Anheuser-Busch 
Company’s Plant 


\,NE of the most pleasant of the 
many entertainment features was 
the visit to the enormous plant of 

\nheuser-Busch, Inc., on May 5. More 
than 500 bakers and allied trades men 
look the opportunity to inspect the won- 
derful buildings of this company. 

Oscar P. Doerr, general sales man- 
‘ger, made an excellent host, and on be- 
half of Mr. Busch, president, and his 
company, welcomed the visitors. Guides 
took the crowd through the Bevo plant, 
where efficient organization was. seen at 
work. This building covers 26 acres 
f floor space. It required two and one 
half years to construct it. The structure 
ind equipment cost more than $10,000,- 
00, contain 18% miles of conveyors, 
and can hold 1,500 carloads of freight. 
in the shipping department there are 13 
tracks, and 180 cars can be loaded or 
Unloaded at one time. The ground space 
of the whole plant is 142 acres, having 
(37 buildings. The company is incor- 
porated for $90,000,000. 
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Following the ins i tour, the 
guests were served a fine lunch, con- 
sisting of assortments of cold meats, 
cheeses, etc. and also the Anheuser- 
Busch new Budweiser near beer. 


OTHER ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


The committee in charge had planned 
various entertainment features daily, and 
the ladies were especially well looked 
after. On May 3 there was a reception, 
dinner and entertainment at the Chase 
Hotel. The big dining hall was filled to 
capacity, and the overflow had to be 
dined in adjoining rooms. More than 
1,000 were served. On May 4 a stag 
dinner was held at the Chase, and the 
annual banquet took place May 5, with 
Dr. I. Lippincott, of —— Uni- 
versity, the main speaker. A dance was 
given May 6, which also was well attend- 
ed. The Fleischmann Co. entertained the 
ladies at a dinner at the Riverview Coun- 
try Club, preceded by an auto tour 
through the parks, and the St. Louis 
Master Bakers’ Ladies’ Society gave a 
theater party and a luncheon at the 
Hotel Coronado. The singing societies 
from St. Louis and Chicago rendered nu- 
merous selections at the various ban- 
quets. 

THE SPECIAL TRAIN 

H. N. Weinstein, Chicago, western 
manager of the Malt-Diastase Co., ar- 
ranged for a special train over the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois, which left Chi- 
cago the evening of May 2. About 200 
bakers and allied trades men traveled on 
this special. Refreshments and sand- 
wiches were served on the train, and the 
Chicago Master Bakers’ Singing Society 
made the trip more enjoyable with its 
singing. 





Personal and Otherwise 


Miss Catherine Bennett, youngest 
daughter of Mrs. H. O. Bennett, former 
president of the Hubbard Oven Co., was 
married in April at Lakeland, Fla., to 
William Ritchie, of that city, the son of 
a well-known Pittsburgh physician. They 
will reside at Daytona, Fla. 

Daniel P. Woolley, vice president of 
The Fleischmann Co., at the opening 
business session presented a beautiful 
basket of flowers to M. Hoffmann, presi- 
dent of the Associated Bakers of Amer- 
ica. 

A. N. Apple, of the American Color- 
type Co., Chicago, gave away sets of a 
new kind of living pictures to be seen 
through colored specs. These were most 
unique, and bakers showed much interest 
in them for advertising purposes. 

George E. Dean, president of the 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich., 
returned late in April from a several 
months’ stay in the South. After a brief 
stay at home he went to Dallas to attend 
the meeting of the Texas Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

H. M. Bachman, Chicago representa- 
tive of the Union Steel Products Co., has 
moved his office from 204 West Ran- 
dolph Street to Room 803, 115 South 
Dearborn Street. 

Peter B. Kirbach, Chicago, midwest 


distributor for the Doughnut Machine 
Corporation, is now located in the Ma- 
chinery Building, 547 West Washington 
Boulevard. 

W. H. Holaday, Columbus, reported 
that he and H. J. Evans would look 
after the interests of the Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co. in the central states, 
with headquarters at Columbus, repre- 
senting the Model Flour Mills, Greeley, 
Colo., and the Hays City (Kansas) Flour 
Mills. 

H. L. Calhoon, representing the Duhr- 
kop Oven Co., reported the recent sale 
of three ovens to the National Baking 
Co., to be installed in its bakery to be 
built at Milwaukee, Wis. 

William P. Ronan, Chicago flour bro- 
ker, stopped at Peoria, Ill., on his re- 
turn from the convention to meet his 
family and motor back with them. 

A most attractive program book was 
published, containing information about 
the Associated Bakers of America and 
various St. Louis bakers’ organizations ; 
also pictures of the officers and commit- 
tee chairmen, a list of the concerns hav- 
ing exhibits, and other information. A 
large amount of advertising had been se- 
cured, the money from which went to 
help defray the convention expenses. 

The Hubbard oven used in the model 
bakery at the exhibition was sold by the 
Hubbard Oven Co. to L. Neumeyer, bak- 
er, Belleville, Ill. Representatives from 
this oven concern present were J. W. 
Hicklin, Frank C. Panuska and J. Touch- 
midt. 

J. F. Armstrong, sales manager for 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., had with him L. W. Pritchard, 
his Illinois representative. 

G. J. Gogulski, Valley City Bakery, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., was the only baker 
registered from that state. 

George P. Reuter, vice president of the 
Malt-Diastase Co., New York, reported 
he was busy getting up his usual annual 
parties for the Southern Bakers’ Asso- 
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ciation meeting at Knoxville, Tenn., the 
Potomac States Bakers’ Association at 
Virginia Beach, Va., and the Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers’ Association convention to 
be held at Bedford Springs. In connec- 
tion with the latter, Mr. Reuter is ar- 
ra ging for a special train out of New 
York. 

The J. H. Day Co. was represented by 
E. S. Mason, F. E. Bonney, A. S. Boyle, 
F. J. Schmidt, George Ade and John 
Moestle. This company has just sold 
a big line of equipment to the Gooch 
Bakery, Council Bluffs, Iowa, and a line 
of molders to the Eddy Steam Bakery, 
Helena, Mont. 

Paul Chapman and T. Dillon looked 
after the interests of the Edward Katsz- 
inger Co. All the pans used in the model 
bakery at the exhibition were manufac- 
tured and donated by this concern. 

C. H. Van Cleef, of The Fleischmann 
Co., and secretary of the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry, handled the big 
job of registering all the bakers, the la- 
dies and allied trades. 

H. W. Lense, southwestern traveling 
representative of the Schulze Advertis- 
ing Service, Chicago, spent some time at 
the convention, meeting the trade. 

Representatives of the trade press in 
attendance were G. W. Wheeler, C. B. 
MacDowell, Bakers Review; A. Klopfer, 
John M. Hartley, Bakers Weekly; E. 
Clissold, Charles Emerson, G. Eide, H. 
Schetnitz, Bakers’ Helper; A. S. Rose, 
New South Baker; G. E. Johnson, Retail 
Baker; A. S. Purves, W. G. Martin, Jr., 
and S. O. Werner, The Northwestern 
Miller. 

L. J. Schumaker, president, and Dr. 
L. A. Rumsey, secretary, represented the 
American Bakers Association. 

Ellis C. Baum, of the Joe Lowe Co., 
Inc., New York, and president of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, 
opened the various business sessions with 
short talks, telling some of his famous 
stories. 





Attendance at the Associated Bakers’ Convention 


ARKANSAS 
Fort Smith: F. A. Wetzell. Little Rock: 
A. G. Cook, Joseph Jung, K. H. Kruse, 
George Riegler. Pine Bluff: William Kober- 
lein. 
CANADA 


Toronto: John Turnbull, Nasmiths, Inc. 
ILLINOIS 


Harvey Parks, George Thoms. 
Carbondale: F. L. Ebbs. Decatur: L. O. 
Luck. East Peoria: F. Klenk. East St. 
Louis: Peter Beckman, J. J. Laidlaw. El- 
gin: Daniel Brewbaker, R. A. Pate. Chi- 
cago: Herman Andler, John Baehr, A. E. 
Bauer, Frank Beidel, M. Blumer, George 
Chussler, George Chussler, Jr.. W. B. Clau- 
dies, Marshall O. Densby, Edward Erny, 
Mike Frey, Jacob Gettman, Otto Gisel, 
Charles Goeb, Fred Goeltz, R. Grams, J. 
Gunther, Paul Hergert, August Himmel- 
reicher, M. E. Hitchcock, Jacob Hudetz, 
Charles Hult, Charles Klenckmann, C. Kor- 
tum, A. H. Laisy, Fred Maller, Robert 
Mershbach, E. J. Missbach, Charles Mueller, 
S. Musser, B. BE. Nehis, A. F. Neuman, A. 
Nickel, E. Oschmann, Zeno Pfest, George 
Popp, O. W. Raffel, George Rauschkolb, 
Peter Redler, John Rosser, EB. C. Saemisch, 
V. Schaeder, John Schaefer, Julius Schallen- 
muller, R. Selke, I. B. Singer, E. Steidele, 


Aurora: 





The Booth of the St. Louls Flour Co. 


William Bick, J. Walther, Frank Wenninger, 
P. H. Wistrand, George Zwissler. Fisher: 
R. H. Haereter. Havana: Frank Gerster. 
Joliet: E. Geissler, George Geissler. Ke- 
wanee: Wasco Rogula, F. H. Steele. Mon- 
mouth: Oscar Strand. Mount Carmel: H. 
E. Pieper. Mount Morris: C. O. Bakers. 
Moweaqua: A. J. Creech, S. Rettig. Oak 
Park: R. G. Christen, H. Scheuer. Peoria: 
W. Litterst, J. W. Reuter. Pinckneyville: 
G. H. Arthur. Quincy: J. Boekenhoff, Rome 
Boekenhoff, Carl Polifka, J. R. Rouse, B. 
Ryan. Somonauk: John Dannewitz, T. O. 
Stern. Springfield: Nick Armheim, J. Knoed- 
ler. Streeter: C. E. Sears. 


INDIANA 
Evansville: W. P. Walsh. Indianapolis: 
Cc. H. Bruce, H. F. Roempke, T. B. Neal. 
Michigan City: Herman Albers. Muncie: A. 
U. Daugherty, A. C. Meyer. Terre Haute: 
Charles Beal. 
IOWA 


Burlington: C. O. Schweickhardt. Coun- 
cil Bluffs: Charles R. Eve, R. H. Kubitshek. 
Davenport: R. A. Fabricius. 

KANSAS 


Coffeyville: R. J. Kent. Junction City: 


J. W. Shellhaas. Lawrence: H. C. Brink- 
man. 
KENTUCKY 
Covington: P. Schamback. Hickman: 


Percy Jones. Lexington: L. R. Drury. Lou- 
isville: Nick Brown, J. Kistler, Charles F. 
Pfeffer, Kulo Plehn, John H. Stehlin, T. 
Von Bokern, L. Swigard. Newport: Frank 


Beetz. Paducah: Frank Kirchoff. 
MICHIGAN 
Grand Rapids: Cass Gogu)zki. 
MINNESOTA 


Glenwood: F. G. Kendall. Minneapolis: 
A. F. Gerhard, Charles Gratz, Joseph Jofer, 
William B. Thomson, St. Paul: EB. H. 
Braunig, H. Buschman, Fred Gundlach, Wil- 
liam O. Kiwus. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Indianola: O. W. Holmes. 


MISSOURI 


Boonville: C. D. Clark, Lee Hesel, B. H. 
Trout. Brookfield: F. Dearing. Columbia: 
Roy Fenton, Wallace Hoffman, L. F. Streng. 
Eldon: E. H. Boguard. Greenfield: Charles 
Gunther. Hannibal: E. H. Zimmerman. 
Jefferson City: John M. Sommerer. Joplin: 


August Junge, William Marwardt. Kansas 
City: F. A. Wagner. Lockwood: A. F. 
Meissner. Marshall: A. Burnett. Moberly: 


Louis Kelin. Monett: N, Sheppard. Rolla: 
Clarence J. Trenkel. St. Charles: Oliver EB. 
Denker. St. Joseph: Frank J. Staettler. St. 
Louis: Ernest A. Aple, A. M. Bahlkow, Wil- 
liam Bange, Charles Barth, H. Baumeister, 
John F. Beckman, J. F. Beckman, Jr., Rob- 
ert Binder, Christ Boekenhide, Charles Boer- 
ner, G. C. Booth, C, A. Brandt, William 
Brandt, E. H. Brandt, Frank Brinkman, H. 
Bunting, Herman Daiberm, Adam Daum, 
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Adam Deck, Albert Diboll, W. E. Doelling, 
J. J. Dreste, Herman Dreyer, J. C. Dreyer, 
H. Drosten, Otto Drosten, William Eller- 
brock, P. Eichenlaub, B. Ficht, Joseph Fietz, 
Albert Fischer, Louis Fischer, Gus Foeish, 
Herman Foeish, A. J. Forster, William 
Frish, Fred Frueh, August Gerlach, Gus 
Gastler, A. Gisler, August Gosemer, H. C. 
Goebel, L. H. Goebel, Christ Graeter, Emil 
Gruenwald, Frank Grunwald, 8. Gucken- 
heim, G. A. Guenzler, F. Hartman, Otto 
Hartmann, C. H. Hauck, William Hauck, J. 
E. Hedtkamp, C. W. Hehmann, Jacob Heil- 
mann, Otto Henninger, Hugo Heuer, H. F. 
Hirschfield, John H. Hoerr, W. J. Hoerr, 
William Hoerr, M. Hoffmann, Walter Hoff- 
man, William Hoffmann, Ernest Hohengar- 
ten, E. H. Hohengarten, Henry Hohengar- 
ten, Paul Hohn, F. J, Huber, C. A. Humm, 
John Imhof, Frank Imhof, C. H. Isenmann, 
Louis Jakober, C. Jakubeck, A. Jakubeck, 
August Jaudes, Christ Jaudes, George Jeg- 
gle, Otto Jeggle, M. Jost, Alex Jost, Oscar 
Junge, Frank G. Jungewalter, Joseph Kahl- 
ert, C. Kaufmann, George Kauffman, Fred 
W. Kay, T. Kieffer, A. Kieffer, EB. Kieffer, 
BE. A. Kieffer, George Kettell, John H. King, 
Joseph Kling], Frank Knobel, Arthur Knet- 
ter, William Knetter, Jacob Knirr, John 
Knirr, Charles W. Koch, J. Koch, Charles 
Kolb, E. A. Koob, G. E. Koob, EB. J. Kuehn- 
muench, Julius Krause, Peter Limmer, 
Charles Linthicum, E. C. Loesch, Emil Lor- 
enz, Erdle Ludwig, Joseph Machatschek, H. 
Malsch, John Malsi, H. Mausshardt, George 
T. Meierhoefer, F. L. Meyer, W. BE. Moehl- 
enbrock, T. Mueller, J. A. Mueller, Karl 
Mueller, William Nuss, Joseph Obermeyer, 
Charles Obert, John Ollingi, J. Parison, A. 
J. Petermann, Carl Pheifer, Plato Priegel, 
Fred Quade, William F. Quade, Joseph 
Raber, Leopold Rauch, H. Reutter, B. Rhin- 
himer, Gotlieb Ringwald, William Saussale, 
BE. P. Saussel, Peter Schiller, C. Schlather, 
Leonard Schneider, Charles Schnurer, John 
Schobel, C. Schultz, Christian Schulz, M. 
Schulz, Gabriel Schutz, Frank Seidel, A. 
Seitzer, John Sobery, Charles Stehle, H. 
Steinkamp, Henry C._ Strieder, Martin 
Stueck, Emil Swistowicz, F. Tilker, Louis 
Trost, William Todd, F. Tomiser, A. Ulrich, 
H. Ullrich, J. H. Mortmeyer, Albert Walck, 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


George Walck, G. J. Warner, William L. 
Warner, E. Weinbrecht, Carl A. Wessel, A. 
J. Wiesehan, Matt Woelfie, S. Wolf, 8S. A. 
Wolf, T. Wotka, A. H. Zahnweh, Michael 
Zeller, Andrew Zipp, Emil Zoller, Jacob 
Zoller, Charles Zuehlke. Slater: Ernest 
Maneke. Troy: John Jungewalter. 


NEBRASKA 
Aurora: C. C. Jessee. Columbus: Seth 
Braun. Grand Island: Robert Teviotdale. 
Omaha: Thor Andreson, Elmer Hultberg, J. 
Johnson, Oscar Kuenne, C. W. Ortman, Ru- 
dolph Scheffler, York: A. Smart. 


OHIO 
Cincinnati: G. M. Goetz, John Hartlaub, 
Frank Klosterman, Charles Mueller, L. C. 
Rebenstorf, A. G. Schmid, Robert H. B. 
Whitefoot. Fremont: Ernest Hench. 


OKLAHOMA 
Durant: John Willhoite. Oklahoma City: 
Cc. G. Busken, J. W. Wallen. Ponco City: 
George Horn, Ray Richardson. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pittsburgh: Charles Kallman, William F. 
Nicholas, William Schaumann, H. G. Schel- 
at, Louis H. Schoettler, Gustav Wilde. 


TENNESSEE 


Memphis: J. M. Foltz, BE. W. Mavity, E. 
P. Vieh. 
TEXAS 


Dallas: H. Nathanson, George Schepps. 
Galveston: I. Martinalli. Houston: E. L. 
Johnson, J. Weingarten. Temple: Frank 
Butler. 

VIRGINIA 


Fredericksburg: M. Meredith, 
WISCONSIN 


Appleton: K. O. Kaiser. Kenosha: P. H. 
Norgard. Milwaukee: Joseph F. Fischer, J. 
Friedrich, C. Hach, Paul Henning, E. Hoft- 
man, L. Kehrer, Frank Kilbert, B. Kretsch- 
mar, Frank Kullmann, L.~-Lenge, Joseph 
Poehlmann, August Reinhardt, Charles Rein- 
hardt, Alfred Shmidt, H. Wilbert. 


Allied Tradesmen Who Were There 


S. P. Stillwaugh, Baker-Perkins Co., Inc; 
Cc. W. Myers, L. L. Whelan, Armour & Co; 
A. F. White, P. Ballantine & Sons; Bruce 
M. Warner, Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co; 
W. M. Robertson, Campbell Baking Co; E. 
8S. Meyer, Diamond Crystal Salt Co; R. R. 
Lanagan, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co; F. P. Siebel, Jr., Siebel Institute of 
Technology; D. J. Martin, J. W. Allen & 
Co; C. Bear, C. H. Lindenschmidt, Bear- 
Stewart Co; C. A. Phillips, Becker Co; 8. 
Bennett, Bennett Oven Co; C. Markert, C. 
E. Aylesworth, G. V. Klines, Bessire Co; B. 
E. Henschen, Blanton Co; Leighton Jones, 
E. A. Tuchschmidt, Chapman & Smith Co; 
G. F. Mansfield, H. J. Carlson, Collis Co; 
J. C. Chambers, F. A. Kinch, Delco Light 
Co; M. A. Hesselber, Famous-Barr Co; F. 
Knickman, O. Herkert, Glencoe Distillery 
Co; O. C. Gross, Guckenheim Baker Supply 
Co; L. W. Bogner, W. M. Kriegeman, C. F. 
Zukschwerdt, S. Gumpert Co., Inc; J. A. 
Harper, James A. Harper Supply Co; L. 
Hoge, Hoge-Kehrer Co., Inc; E. Davis, 
L. Stern, Indiana Coke & Gas Co; L. J. 
Faulstic, L. Jaudes, August Jaudes Bakers’ 
Supply Co; C. B. Yost, W. J. Kevan & Co; 
T. S. Vierow, Kwotten Machine Co; J. D. 
Shoptaugh, Lockwood Mfg. Co; BE. C. Baum, 
A. Rief, Joe Lowe Co; T. Goldman, F. A. 
Gordon, National Bread Wrapping Machine 
Co; V. D. Gill, R. L. Munsch, 8S. W. Noggle 
Mfg. Co; J. R. Nye, N. Valentine, Nye Mfg. 
Co; H. L. Lingle, H. H. Ottens Mfg. Co., 
Inc; Karl R. Zimmer, Otsego Waxed Paper 
Co; C. F. Loos, Pape & Loos Co; A. G. 
Baehler, H. Pauk & Sons Mfg. Co; K. B. 
Fiske, Roberts Portable Oven Co; A. L. 


Reden, St. Louis Bakers’ Co-operative Atso- 
ciation; H. E. Turley, Stein-Hall Mfg. Co; 
J. M. Hill, B. Beckemeyer, L. Wahl, Sun- 
land Sales Association; J. A. Shephard, H. 
8. Mitchell, C. W. Miller, L. J. Weber, W. 
Cc. Wright, Swift & Co; H. C. Simmons, 
Thomson Machine Co; J. D. Jensen, Triumph 
Mfg. Co; W. F. Flebbe, E. W. Habernass, 
United Bakers’ Supply Co. 


THE FLOUR MEN 

Thad L. Hoffman, president, Harvey J. 
Owens, vice president, Kansas Flour Mills 
Corporation; E. F. Weaver, J. T. McFar- 
land, Quaker Oats Co; J. J. Buhler, as- 
sistant manager Buhler Mill & Elevator Co; 
Cc. A. Ogden, Commander Mill Co; J. J. 
Albrecht, A. Albrecht, A. J. Eberle, Eberle- 
Albrecht Flour Co; E. H. Hanebrink, Ev- 
erett, Aughenbaugh & Co; Jack Tod, M. A. 
Evans, Hubbard Milling Co; R. C. Sievers, 
Hunter Milling Co; J. B. Hawkinson, Inter- 
national Milling Co; F. G. Wellinghoff, Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co; J. L. Walker, T. 
J. Bush, C. B. Bethel, W. B. Bailey, Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation; N. B. Hendee, Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co; A. G, Cary, Minne- 
apolis Milling Co; J. B. Rosenbaum, New 
Richmond Roller Mills Co; W. E. Trust, Ph. 
Orth Co; BEB. H. Brown, Security Flour Mills 
Co; J. H. Herlcoker, Wells Flour Mills; P. 
M. Marshall, H. J. Stabenhorst, Valier & 
Spies Milling Co; H. R. Chapman, Western 
Flour Mills Co; H. T..Felgenhauer, Felgen- 
hauer Flour Co; B. A. Fischer, Fischer Flour 
Co; M. E. Hoelscher, Grant Tower Milling 
Co; B. W. Walley, Thomas Page Milling Co; 
J. Schafer, J. Schafer Flour & Feed Co. 








Encouraging Number Registered at South Dakota 
Bakers’ Meeting in Sioux Falls 
By Robert T. Beatty 


IHE attendance at all the western 

state association conventions held 

thus far this year has been very en- 
couraging, indicating a renewal of inter- 
est in association work and recognition 
of the value of co-operation. The South 
Dakota bakers’ unit of the Manufactur- 
ers’ and Employers’ Association of that 
state, one of the smallest bakers’ associa- 
tions, had an attendance of upward of 
100 at its annual meeting, held at Sioux 
Falls, May 11-12. The discussions, how- 
ever, were as important and interesting 
as any at a national meeting. 

Edward H. Swander, of Rapid City 
and Huron, one of the progressive young 
bakers of the state, was elected state 
chairman for the ensuing year, while zone 
chairmen were elected as follows: north- 
ern, R. Gahring, Watertown; southern, 
Thomas Bangs, Brookings; western, L. 
D. Broadley, Belle Fourche. Charles 
McCaffree, of Sioux Falls, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Sid Drew, of Sioux Falls, state chair- 
man, in reviewing the work. of the year 
said there were now 156 bakeshops in 
South Dakota. He claimed the industry 


was making progress, but with its growth 


there was an apparent lack of good busi- 
ness ethics on the part of a few. This 
unfair competition meant the loss of 
profits, not only to those practicing it, 
but to others as well, who were striving 
to do business on sound standards. Tak- 
ing one another’s customers, Mr. Drew 
said, was bound to bring retaliation, and 
he urged the bakers to stand together 
and oppose the common enemy—the 
price cutter. That there was room for 
all, and an honest profit for each was 
shown by the fact that South Dakota 
bakeries last year produced $2,500,000 
worth of baked goods. 

In closing, Mr. Drew said: “We can 
take pride in the character of our prod- 
uct, in the fairness of our competition, 
in the ethical standards maintained, and 
may wisely resolve that during the com- 
ing year we will improve in each.” 

John M. Hartley, of Chicago, always 
a welcome visitor at state association 
meetings, aroused considerable enthusi- 
asm by his talk on split sales and mar- 
ket limits. He quoted many instances 
where bakers went too far afield to find 
customers, without first finding out what 
it cost them to operate. “By going into 


E. H. Swander, Rapid City, 8S. D., President 
of the Bakers’ Unit of the South Dakota 
Manufacturers’ and Employers’ 
Association 


a competitor’s natural territory,” Mr. 
Hartley said, “you split sales with him, 
and if you reduce your average sales 
below a certain point you are facing cer- 
tain failure. You cannot deny a man his 
ambition to expand, but where there is 
no increase in population and, conse- 
quently, in consumptive demand, it is 
poor policy to expand.” ° 

Mr. Hartley caused a laugh by saying 
that the small baker never knew when he 
was beaten, that the smaller his produc- 
tion the greater his capacity for absorb- 
ing punishment; some hung on for two 
or three years after their businesses were 
dead. 

Instead of adopting codes of ethics, 
Mr. Hartley advocated that they formu- 
late rules of war. Competition, he said, 
was merely justifiable warfare, as long 
as you could operate at a profit. Rules 
ot war limited wastage, and made the 
baker more efficient to serve his public 
to better advantage. 

Obtaining co-operation from the gro- 
cer was discussed by Edward H. Swan- 
der, of Rapid City. “The gross retail 
profit on bread throughout South Da- 
kota,” Mr. Swander said, “is practically 
20 per cent of the selling price. It costs 
a dealer from 14 to 16 per cent of his 
sales to do business. Then his net profit 
on bread is 4 to 6 per cent on the sales. 
He has a turnover each day, and there 
being 300 business days each year, he has 
a net profit on his investment of 1200 to 
1800 per cent a year. Better than that— 
we extend him credit. He pays for the 
bread after it is sold, so in reality he 
has no money invested in stock. There 
is no item in his stock that makes so 
good a showing, so we ought not to be 
backward in advising him of his large 
profit. 

“Then there is the indirect profit 
caused by the sale of other merchandise. 
The consumer wants fresh bread daily. 
This brings him in constant touch with 
the dealer, and he is a poor merchant 
who cannot sell some other item at the 
same time. 

“We should tell Mr. Dealer about the 
good loaf we are making; its richness, 
nutritional value and general wholesome- 
ness. He wants to furnish consumers 
with good food, and here is bread, the 
best and cheapest of all foods, that can 
be sold at a big profit to himself.” 


MURRAY K. GUTHRIE, of Minne- 
apolis, substituting for J. J. Selvage, 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., discussed 
conventions and the good to be derived 
from them. He referred to them as bat- 
tery stations, where the baker could re- 
charge his mind and fill himself with pep 
and enthusiasm to better carry on his 
business for another year. The baking 
industry, he said, was a billion dollar 
business, which meant more responsibility 
on the part of every one connected with 
it. 
Mr. Guthrie told of surveys made by 
the Washburn. Crosby Co. and The 
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Fleischmann Co. to find out why the 
housewives of the country were not using 
more commercially baked goods. He 
said bakers should disabuse their cuys- 
tomers of the idea that they used other 
than the finest kind of raw materials, 
that they were baking wholesome and 
nutritious food, amid clean, sanitary sur- 
roundings, and that the housewife could 
no longer afford to do her own baking. 
He called attention to the national ad- 
vertising being done by these two com- 
panies, and urged the bakers to tie up 
to it in their local, home town advertis- 
ing. 
The forenoon of May 12 was devoted 
to a basic sweet dough demonstration, 
under the auspices of The Fleischmann 
Co., and carried out at the plant of the 
Mid West Baking Co. G. H. Ekstedt 
explained the mixing of the dough, and 
demonstrated how many different kinds 
of sweet goods could be produced from 
it. C. W. Miegel, Jr., assisted, but his 
particular part was the merchandising 
end of the business, with its potential 
profits. Formulas and data concerning 
the basic swéet dough were distributed 
to those present. The goods produced 
were served at a luncheon immediately 
following the demonstration. 

At the afternoon session, Harold A. 
Campbell, Minneapolis, manager of the 
Federal System of Bakeries of the North- 
west, in discussing merchandising in the 
retail bakery said the success of any 
business depended largely upon the sery- 
icc it rendered. He referred to the tre- 
mendous progress made by the baking in- 
dustry in the last 10 years, saying it was 
a repetition of the history of the steel 
industry, and that the recent mergers 
would probably help to stabilize condi- 
tions. 


R. CAMPBELL said: “I do not share 

the alarm of many over these large 
mergers and consolidations. The millions 
invested, properly directed, will prove a 
stabilizing factor and help maintain fair 
price limits. The savings the big cor- 
porations may effect by their purchasing 
power are offset by their tremendous 
overhead. They must pay their highly 
trained chemists, auditors, experts and 
executives. They must earn interest on 
their investments to pay dividends. If 
competition between small bakers and 
big corporations cannot guarantee a fair 
price to the consumer, there is one factor 
that can control us all, and that is the 
American housewife. If the time ever 
comes when we abuse our privileges or 
betray the confidence reposed in us, she 
can put us all out of business. But she 
is fair. She will pay a fair price for 
what she wants, quality considered; she 
is sold on the baking industry—but she 
can be mobilized overnight if the neces- 
sity arises.” 

V. A. Smoots, St. Paul, district man- 
ager for The Fleischmann Co., in dis- 
cussing the baker’s opportunity, said that 
a recent canvass in two representative 
cities disclosed the fact that, while 94 per 
cent of the housewives bought bakers’ 
bread, 81 per cent of the sweet goods 
consumed still was baked at home. To 
get his portion of this business the bak- 
er must make a variety of quality prod- 
ucts, and then use modern selling and 
advertising plans. The basic sweet 
dough which The Fleischmann Co. is 
popularizing enables the baker to make 
many kinds of sweet goods from one 
mix. Mr. Smoots explained fully his 
company’s national advertising policy, 
and how the baker, if wide awake, could 
benefit through it. 

The resolutions committee recommend- 
ed that the officers of the South Dakota 
unit continue the good work of promot- 
ing home trade sentiment. The baking 
industry ranks fifth in number of plants 
and wage earners in South Dakota. To 
maintain this position, keen ability in 
business and a high standard of produc- 
tion is demanded, and the committee, on 
behalf of the association, pledged its 
best efforts for both. 

A dinner was given May 11 at the 
Cataract Hotel, followed by an entertain- 
ment and dance, by the members of the 
allied trades attending the convention. 

After the convention adjourned, the 
bakers went into executive session for a 
round table discussion. The selection of 
a meeting place for 1927 is to be decided 
upon later by the officers. 
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the Southern Bakers’ Association, 
which came to an end-on May 20, 
was considered very successful. F. B. 
Evers, of the American Bread Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., was elected president; Peter 
R. Nugent, of Nugent’s Bakeries, Sa- 
vannah, Ga., vice president; J. B. Ever- 
idge, Columbus, Ga., treasurer. Mr. 
Everidge has been honored with the posi- 
tion of treasurer for the tenth consecu- 
tive time. The directors chosen com- 
prise F. C. Vedder, Daytona, Fla; Wil- 
liam J. Barr, Chattanooga, Tenn; Wil- 
liam Condon, Charleston, S. C; S. Stroth- 
er, Albany, Ala; R. C. Thompson, Bir- 
mingham, Ala; J. F. Reece, Miami, Fla. 
The convention was held at the Farra- 
gut Hotel, Knoxville, Tenn., May 17-20. 
Although disappointment was’ expressed 
that a larger number of bakers were not 
in attendance, the registration of bakers 
and representatives of the allied trades 
was nearly 250, and there were a good 
many who did not register. 
Monday, the first day, was devoted to 
registration, getting acquainted and a 
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golf tournament at the Cherokee Coun- 
try Club, followed by a dance in the 
evening in the ballroom of the hotel. 
James H. Swann, of Swann Bros., Inc., 
was in charge of the golf tournament. 
The first business session was held on 
Tuesday morning and was presided over 
by Charles R. Roberts, president of the 
association, who recited his personal ex- 
perience in the baking business, tracing 
its rise from the small basement shops of 


his early. days to the modern sanitary 
plants. His address was in answer to the 
inquiry, “Why Does the Southern Bak- 
ers’ Association Exist?” 

The report of the secretary, Frank 
Regan, indicated that the association had 
175 active members and 160 allied trades- 
men who were affiliated at the opening of 
this convention. He referred to the re- 
sults of the competition in securing new 
members, for which the prize went to the 
International company for enrolling 34 
bakers. 

In the absence of Mayor B. A. Morton, 
an address of welcome was extended by 
Frank Bane, director of public welfare, 
and a response was made. by T. A. Mc- 
Gough, Birmingham, Ala. The Rev. P. 
R. Knickerbocker made an address at 
this session which was one of the hits 
of the convention, on the subject of 
“Raising the Dough,” which was humor- 
ous in character, with a judicious mix- 
ture of religion. P. G. Pirrie spoke on 
“Better Efficiency in Handling Materials 
and Equipment in Bakeries,” his discus- 
sion being somewhat technical in char- 
acter. Ellis Baum, president of the Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry, was 
called upon for some remarks; and there 
also was singing, led by “Bill” Hites. 
This session was regarded as more or 
less preliminary in character. 


An Impressive Session 


\ HAT the association was capable of 

in the way of an interesting pro- 
gram, given to a packed house, from 
which there were very few defections 
from the time of its beginning at 10 a.m. 
till its close at 2 p.m., was illustrated 
in the meeting of the following day. 
This was a most impressive session, re- 
markable for the active and sustained in- 
terest shown and the discussions which 
took place from the floor. William Doty, 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., led with a 
discussion of “Production.” He classi- 
fied all bakers into three groups, those 
having a large volume and small variety, 
those of only fair volume and moderate 
variety, and those of small volume with 
large variety. He eliminated at once 
from his discussion any consideration of 
the first group, because their problems, 
although similar, were not so complicated 
as the others. 

\mong the high points of his address 
were references to the difficulty of con- 
trolling time and temperature, or any- 
thing else, in the small bakeries. He em- 
phasized that the small baker must know 
the cost of putting his bread on the 
wagon ready for delivery; that he must 
know the cost of his sugar mix, and how 
many cookies and other sweet goods 
could be obtained from it, and whether 
this mix showed him a profit; that he 
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must know the cost of his ingredients 
and of labor. He said that the baker 
would frequently be helped in a solution 
of these problems by talking with other 
hakers who had similar experience. He 
called attention to some simple charts 
which have been published, which enable 
one to arrive at his costs. 

Then Mr. Doty pointed out certain 
ways in which losses in the shops were 
sometimes caused and how they could 
be avoided. He said that the principal 
cause of loss was from production not 
gauged accurately to actual sales. He 
also pointed out the loss from overscal- 
ing, asserting that the baker should never 
forget that at least 200 loaves of bread 
could be obtained from every barrel of 
flour, that his workmen should be held 
to this production, and touched upon the 
psychological effect on workmen of the 
knowledge of what was expected of them. 
He said that production must be based 
on oven, and not mixing, capacity; also 
that a considerable saving could be made 
by doing away with unnecessary move- 
ment due to a shop and its equipment not 
being properly arranged. 

He advocated that equipment should 
not be bought until it was clearly dem- 
onstrated that it was needed and that it 
would perform the work intended for it. 
Then he referred to certain abuses of 
equipment in small shops, emphasizing the 
importance of cleaning machines imme- 
diately after use. If this were done there 
would be no trouble from rope. 


Purpose of the Association 


[N conclusion Mr. Doty said that he 

was going to abbreviate his remarks in 
order to make room on the program for 
E. B. Price, vice president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers. Mr. 
Price prefaced his talk with a definition 
of the purpose of this association by 
saying that it could be summed up in a 
few words: “It exists for the exchange of 
ideas and experience in problems funda- 
mental to the baking industry to be 
solved for mutual benefit and profit. The 
meetings of the association are unique 
in that they have no set program of 
speeches, but consist entirely in open 
discussions from the floor. It is a co- 
operative endeavor not dominated by 
anybody.” 

As to whether the association was 
meeting a vital need or not, Mr. Price 
pointed out that the membership had 
grown from 97 to 546 in the short time it 
had been in existence. He said that an 
advisory committee composed of leading 
bakers had outlined a definite program 
of work for the coming year, which fell 
under four headings—organization, ma- 
terials, equipment and processes. Defi- 
nite standards would be set up to pro- 
tect both buyers and sellers. Machinery 
must come up to definite specifications, 
and it would not be possible to sell, for 
example, a 4-bbl mixer under representa- 
tions that it was a 5-bbl mixer, as had 
been done in the past. A survey of the 
entire country would be made to bring 
out different shop practices and solve 
certain problems. The findings would be 
available for the entire industry later. 

Following the talk by Mr. Price, bak- 
ers in the audience were invited to ask 
any question from the floor, and it be- 
came apparent at once that the subjects 
under discussion were of much interest 
to them. In fact, it was necessary to 
call a halt arbitrarily to this feature of 
the meeting, which, nevertheless, con- 
tributed largely to its success. On the 
question as to the difference in absorp- 
tion between low- and high-speed mixers, 
the opinion was expressed that there was 
a difference of 3 to 5 per cent between 
hand and low-speed, and 8 to 7 per cent 
between low- and high-speed mixers. 
Among the questions discussed were 
those relating to the number of revolu- 
tions of high-speed mixers; means of 
cooling the mixers; temperature of the 
dough when it comes out; whether liqui- 
fied air properly can be used in dough 
mixers; whether the high-speed mixer 
and dough brake made better bread than 
the old-fashioned, rich, straight dough; 
whether lower grades might be substitut- 


ed in high-speed mixers for shorter pat- 
ents, and whether one could secure bread 
equal in quality, color and taste, as had 
been claimed, from the use of standard 
patents. Then the question was also 
raised as to whether a slack or stiff dough 
should be used, or which could be used to 
the best advantage, in this kind of a 
mixer. 

It was necessary to cut short these 
discussions from the floor, for want of 
time, but they were an indication of how 
greater interest might be developed in 
meetings of bakers by allowing more dis- 
cussion from the floor of subjects of 
vital interest to them. 

At this point in the meeting all past 
presidents of the association, including 
T. A. McGough, August Geilfuss, J. L. 
Skelton, John Seybold and Gordon Smith, 
were invited to come forward to be in- 
troduced, and were called upon in turn 
to make a few remarks. Mr. Smith 
spoke of the amazing progress made in 
the South in this business in the last 
three or four years; he said that industry 
in the South was coming along rapidly, 
and that the baking business was keep- 
ing step with this progress. Plant after 
plant had been built in the last two yeurs 
in Georgia, Alabama, Florida, North and 
South Carolina, and as for Texas, bak- 
eries were being built so quickly that it 
was impossible to keep track of them. 


The Master Baker 


E J. PRICE, of the Pillsbury Flour 
* Mills Co., who is always on the 
program of the Southern Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, was drafted this time to speak on 
“The Master Baker—B. M.,” leaving the 
reader in doubt as to what “B. M.” might 
mean, but it developed that this stood 
for Business Man. He said that bakers 
should discontinue self-laudation, and 
center attention on the shortcomings of 
their industry, with the idea of improv- 
ing it. He contrasted present conditions 
with those of the days when the term, 
master baker, first was used. As a busi- 
ness man he considered the baker first in 
regard to the management of his bakery, 
then in his relation to his employees, and 
lastly in his relation to the community. 
Under management of the bakery he in- 
cluded expansion of the business, credits, 
costs, cost accounting and sales. He ad- 
vocated the preparation of a definite pro- 
gram of expansion covering a period of 
not less than 10 years, so that there 
might be a reasonable adjustment of 
means to ends in a_ well-thought-out 
scheme. He cautioned the small baker 
not to take too much credit, as easy 
credits were not good for anybody. He 
emphasized the need of selling at a prof- 
it; then he urged that the baker should 
not be unmindful of bearing his part to 
advance civic progress, education, com- 
mercial activities, because whatever made 
a better community would mean a better 
opportunity for his own business. 

L. J. Schumaker, president of the 
American Bakers Association, then made 
a splendid address, outlining the work 
of the national association, the American 
Institute of Baking and the American 
Bakers Foundation. He said that there 
was more opportunity for rapid prog- 
ress in the baking industry of the South 
than elsewhere, because it had been slow 
in getting started. He pointed out the 
common meeting ground for all bakery 
associations, saying that they were all in- 
terested in and affected by legislation, 
used similar raw materials, and had the 
same market for their product. This 
market he defined as the family table or 
appetite. He referred to active competi- 
tion by various other industries trying to 
reach this same market, and called atten- 
tion to the advertising of many food 
products. As illustrations he showed a 
number of advertising pages from a cur- 
rent magazine promoting the consump- 
tion of food other than bread, such as 
cereals, rice, fruits, etc., all of which 
were more effectively presented than 
bread, and constituted the baker’s chief 
competitors. 

Russell Varney, of The Fleischmann 
Co., gave a practical talk, with many 
witticisms, on “The Line of Contentment,” 
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by which he meant, as illustrated on 
paper, a line indicating increased sales. 
His remarks were aided by crude draw- 
ings, but all his suggestions were prac- 
tical and to the point, and his talk was 
much appreciated. He said that 81 per 
cent of the housewives in cities were 
baking their own sweet goods, and that 
there was an opportunity along that line 
for increased sales. Among methods of 
increasing sales he suggested the use of 
the .windows of retail dealers for dis- 
plays which would bring the baker's 
product nearer the front of the store, 
and tying up in local advertising with 
national publicity campaigns. 


Baseball and Barbecue 


A BASEBALL game played at Chil- 
howee Park between the bakers and 
allied tradesmen was won by the former. 
There was an old-fashioned southern 
barbecue at this park on Tuesday, fol- 
lowed by dancing and skating. J. Allen 
Smith & Co., millers, Knoxville, Tenn., 
entertained all attending the convention 
at luncheon at their mill on Wednesday, 
following which the plant was inspected. 
An indoor tournament, sponsored by the 
Hubbard Oven Co., with prizes, was held 
on Wednesday afternoon, followed by a 
cabaret dinner dance at the Whittle 
Springs Country Club that evening. 

The milling trade was well represent- 
ed. Among those present were: L. C. 
Stair, R. L. Pickle, H. I. Goforth and 
Minor Everett, J. Allen Smith & Co., 
Knoxville; P. M. Marshall, G. L. Payne 
and M. F, Johnson, Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis; Oscar Moore, S. A. 
Salter, F. F. Graham and H. R. Chap- 
man, Western Flour Mills, Davenport, 
Iowa; E. C. Beedee, Thorn Baldy, F. H. 
Tennan, William H. O’Keefe and Terry 
Hyland, International Milling Co., New 
Prague, Minn; R. W. Condon, L. W. 
Cotton, John P. Domes, R. E. Morin and 
J. L. Walker, Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Kansas City; L. G. Gottschick, 
L. O. Gottschick, W. C. Biber, H. C. 
Vogtel, C. W. Ejichelberger and A. B. 
Pybass, H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas; Logan T. Williamson and 
W. F. Birdsong, Sparks Milling Co., Al- 
ton, Ill; W. H. Boon and A. B. West- 
phal, Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El 
Reno, Okla; Robert Brown and G. G. 
Johnson, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; J. E. Wright, Chickasha (Okla. ) 
Milling Co; J. J. Nielson, Enid (Okla.) 
Milling Co; J. H. Shinnick, Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City; V. E. 
Thorne and H. C. Hicks, El Reno 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co; H. B. Glov- 
er, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City; E. R. Reynolds and J. F. 
Baldwin, Arkansas City (Kansas) Mill- 
ing Co; Oscar Moore, L. L. Walker and 
J. C. Ross, Bay State Milling Co., Wi- 
nona, Minn; Harvey J. Owens and B. E. 
Ricketts, Flour Mills of America, Kansas 
City; Alfred Sowden, New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas; Oliver L. 
Steele, Oliver L. Steele Brokerage Co., 
Birmingham, Ala; H. L. Williams, Shel- 
labarger Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, 
Kansas; Fred F. Burns and E. B. Dan- 
iel, Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas; H. C. Veatch, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; B. F. 
Parker, broker, Atlanta, Ga; Fred Bur- 
rall, Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co; 
Arthur S. Cain and J. C. Neel, William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; 
Edward F. Schulz, Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City; C. J. Travis, K. W. 
Baldow and M. R. O’Brian, Washburn 
Crosby Co; H. A. Jacobson and C. R. 
Stratton, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 





JEWISH BAKERY MACHINERY SOLD 

Boston, Mass.—The Lynn Progressive 
Bakery, the first Jewish co-operative 
bakery organized in Lynn anu which lat- 
er became a private enterprise, operated 
by Samuel Cohen, recently had its ma- 
chinery sold at receivers’ auction. The 
plant was started about 10 years ago, 
during a strike which was begun by em- 
ployees during the Passover, thus de- 
priving members of the Hebrew faith 
of their matzoth. To get around this in- 
convenience about 100 men financed the 
enterprise, gradually withdrawing until 
Mr. Cohen became the sole owner. 
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sales which rightfully may be ex- 
pected of a bread salesman, or driv- 
er-salesman, is given little consideration 
by too many wholesale bakers, who are 
satisfied if the route covered shows a 
profit; nevertheless, it is 
SALES a problem the proper 
QUOTAS study of which will lead 
to many interesting and 

valuable conclusions. 

The basis upon which sales volume 
should be determined has been a point 
of argument among sales executives for 
years. Purchasing power of the popu- 
lation of the community under consid- 
eration, the number of income tax re- 
turns, the number of retail stores, and 
the number of accounts in savings banks 
have all found favor as the basis upon 
which sales quotas should be placed. 

Although bread is an article of uni- 
versal consumption, a fact easily leading 
to the thought that the density of popu- 
lation should be the guiding factor in 
determining sales quotas for routes, yet 
there are numerous other circumstances 
that must be considered if a fair de- 
cision is to be reached. 

It is known that certain classes of peo- 
ple are heavier bread eaters than others. 
For instance, a district inhabited by la- 
boring people will produce a greater vol- 
ume of bread sales than one of business 
or professional inhabitation, the popula- 
tion being equal. Again, in the labor- 
ing district the condition of employment 
must be considered, for bread consti- 
tutes a large part of the dinner pail, 
and if employment is scarce, the con- 
sumption of bread decreases, 

Competition is another factor of con- 
siderable influence in determining the 
sales quotas for a given district. On one 
route there may be few retail bakeries 
of prominence, while on another there 
may be several excellent retail shops. 
It is inevitable that the wholesaler should 
derive a heavier volume of business from 
the district of little retail competition. 

Some baker may wonder what this has 
to do with his business. His route sales- 
men sold a certain volume last year, and 
he expects them to show an increase of 
5 or 10 per cent this year. He has sev- 
eral excellent producers in his sales or- 
ganization, while others sell just enough 
to hold their positions. 

It is for that baker that the serious 
consideration of sales quotas would show 
the most benefit. He might find that the 
men he thought were not selling as much 
as they should were producing a high 
percentage of the sales possibilities of 
their districts, while his so-called star 
salesmen were really not producing the 
best possible returns from their routes. 
A fair judgment of what rightfully 
should be expected of the route salesmen 
will stimulate those who have become 
discouraged through feeling that their 
individual problems are not understood 
by the bakery owner, and it may stir up 
those who have enjoyed undeserved and 
smug satisfaction with their sales. 


Ta determination of the volume of 


[*® a baker is asked why he attends 

the meetings of the associations to 
which he belongs, his reply will almost 
invariably be that he goes to meet other 
bakers, to exchange ideas with them, and 
to obtain the benefit of 
contact with those who 
are working for the best 
interests of the industry. 
All of which is very commendable. 

Unfortunately, however, many bakers 
seem to be of the impression that bene- 
fits of this kind can be derived only at 
conventions, If such were the case, bak- 
ing would be an industry in which prog- 
ress could be made on only a few days 
of the year. 

If the baker would pay as much at- 
tention to the literature that comes to 
his shop as he does to ether phases of 
his business, he would soon find that he 
was coming in contact with as many 
ideas as though he were in constant at- 


A WORTHY 
PRACTICE 


tendance at conventions, Bulletins from 
associations, trade journals and various 
other forms of reading matter are at his 
disposal continuously, but it is to be 
feared that few bakers make the fullest 
possible use of them. 

Flour salesmen, through calling on the 
baker at his place of business, come to 
know his habits well, and this is the 
comment recently made by one salesman: 
“Bakers as a rule are the most careless 
class of business people I have ever come 
in contact with. They allow their cor- 
respondence to lie around unanswered.” 

Another salesman stated a short time 
ago that, after making a trip over his 
territory, he found few bakers were 
aware of an important convention soon 
to be held in their state. The secretary 
of the association holding the convention 
had sent three notices regarding it to 
every baker in the locality covered by 
the salesman. The only conclusion that 
can be drawn is that the bakers, seeing 
the notices were of a circular nature, 
threw them away without reading them. 

Distinctly the baker is the greatest 
loser in such cases. No matter if it be 
his trade journals, bulletins from asso- 
ciations, or other mail, they are worthy 
of attention. One idea applicable to his 
own business is worth an hour’s reading, 
and the baker who makes a practice of 
going over all his mail carefully finds 
that it is time well spent. 

* 


FTER a wholesale baker has once 

induced a retail merchant to carry 
his bread, too frequently he adopts the 
attitude that his salesmen are simply 
order takers, so far as that merchant is 
concerned; that the store- 
keeper will take a cer- 
tain amount of bread ev- 
ery day, without regard 
to the continued efforts of the sales rep- 
resentatives to keep him thoroughly sold 
on the line. 

It may be true that the merchant will 
keep on buying the baker’s bread, but 
certainly the attitude previously men- 
tioned does not permit the complete real- 
ization of the possible effectiveness of the 
sales force. 

Bread sold to the grocery store is 
really only half sold, for unless it moves 
on into the hands of the housewives the 
storekeeper will soon decrease his order, 
and the baker will find the volume of 
sales slipping away from him. 


SELLING, 
PLUS 


Other lines of business have found it 
highly profitable to train their sales 
forces so that they, in turn, may help 
their customers turn the stock, once it is 
on their shelves. A bread salesman suf- 
ficiently well grounded in merchandising 
to be able to suggest to the grocer means 
of increasing his bread sales is far more 
valuable than the one who knows only 
the talking points of his product. 

This does not mean that the salesman 
should be a merchandising expert or a 
sales counselor, but the successful one 
always will be awake to suggesting bet- 
ter means of displaying such bakery 

s as the store may carry, or calling 
attention to the fact that a little more 
effort on the part of the clerks would 
materially increase the volume of bread 
sales. 

Undoubtedly there are numerous other 
ways by which the salesman can help his 
customers to increase bread sales, and 
if suggestions are given in the right 
spirit, salesmen will find that retail mer- 
chants are grateful for them. 


I? is all very nice for a wholesale baker 
to have salesmen who are popular with 
the trade on their routes, Certainly it 
is better for them to be well liked than 
disliked. But all is not gold that glit- 
ters, and there is a dan- 
THE BAKERY ger that the ultrapopular 
FIRST, SALES- salesman may come to 
MEN NEXT believe that he carries 
the business of his route 
around in his vest pocket, and can de- 
liver it to whatever bakery he may 
choose to represent. 

Actually, there seldom is ground for 
fear of this on the part of the baker. 
Nine times out of ten the salesman who 
brags that he controls his trade finds 
himself greatly mistaken when he at- 
tempts to put his boast into operation. 
Modern advertising and merchandising 
methods, wherein the baker advertises 
his bread direct to consumers by means 
of newspapers, billboards and other 
ways, has caused retail merchants to buy 
from the bakery which has created a 
demand for its bread, and not because 
the salesman happens to be a good fel- 
low. 

This is not to be taken to mean that 
the salesman has become merely an or- 
der taker. On the contrary, there are 
many problems on his route, for the 
proper handling of which he is directly 











Plant of the Hexter-Diehl Bakeries Corporation, Red Bank, N. J. 


ONE of the most progressive of the moderate-sized baking companies that 

has come rapidly to the front in recent years is the Hexter-Diehl Bak- 
eries, Inc., which has well-equipped modern plants in Plainfield, Red Bank 
and Burlington, N. J., with a distribution warehouse on Staten Island, allowing 
for a close coverage of all the towns comprising central New Jersey. Both 
Mr. Hexter and Mr. Diehl are experienced bakers, formerly occupying important 
positions in the larger companies, so that their enterprise, coupled with their 
long association with the older companies, has enabled them to manufacture a 
product (Oboy Bread) which has become popular through its excellence in a 


remarkably short time. 


responsible. The baker who takes the 
time to convince his sales representatives 
that it is distinctly for their benefit al- 
ways to boost the bakery rather than 
attempt to glorify themselves is making 
a step in the right direction. 

No matter how smoothly a business 
may be running, difficulties and misun- 
derstandings with customers are bound 
to arise occasionally. The salesman igs 
often tempted to blame the bakery, 
thinking that by so doing he is protect- 
ing his own standing with the trade, and 
right there is where he makes a mis- 
take, costly both to himself and his com- 
pany. After all, the merchant is buying 
from the bakery through the salesman, 
and if the salesman, no matter if he be 
strictly a salesman or a driver salesman, 
agrees that the bakery is to blame, he is 
likely to discover that he has lost a cus- 
tomer. It will then be of no help to his 
sales volume that he has convinced the 
customer that he is blameless, and the 
bakery at fault. And it is upon the 
volume of his sales that his income de- 
pends. 

If, on the other hand, the salesman 
would take some of the blame for such 
errors aS may occur upon himself, and 
convince the trade on his route that the 
bakery he represents is the best in the 
territory, he would find his customers 
inclined to be lenient, for every one 
knows that mistakes will happen occa- 
sionally, as long as human beings are 
employed as salesmen, and that the rep- 
utation of the bakery he represents will 
be stronger than heretofore. The whole- 
sale baker will find it profitable to urge 
his salesmen to “sell” the bakery, and 
not themselves. 

* ” 


S° much has been said at conventions, 
and so much has been written in the 
trade press, about utilizing the appear- 
ance of plants and trucks for sales effort 
and the building of good will, that it 
would seem as though 
NIGHT ILLU- the end had _ been 
MINATION reached. 

However, there is one 
thing that has been profitably done by 
several manufacturers in other indus- 
tries, and might also be done by the 
baker who has an exceptionally good 
looking plant. That is proper illumina- 
tion at night from the outside, as well 
as the inside. If a bakery, either whole- 
sale or retail, is located where man) 
people pass, flood lights so situated as 
to bring the front of the plant into clear 
relief provide one of the best-known 
means of attracting attention. 

Art museums, colleges and factories 
have found it excellent advertising to be 
bathed in flood lights at night. Why 
not bakeries? 





LIBERTY BAKING CORPORATION 
ANNOUNCES ITS INTENTIONS 


The: Liberty Baking Corporation, which 
received a charter of incorporation some 
time ago, has announced its plans. It 
has been organized to own voting contro! 
of a number of wholesale baking plants, 
all of which were members of the Qual 
ity Bakers of America. It is understood 
that the corporation has firm options on 
15 such plants, and the officials of the 
corporation believe that around this nu- 
cleus a comprehensive bread and cak 
manufacturing and distributing system 
will be built up from the membership of 
the Quality Bakers of America. 

The corporation announces that a pub- 
lic issue of stock will not be made, as 
the majority of the stock will be taken 
up by those interested in the 77 combin- 
ing companies. It is understood that one 
share of preferred stock of no par value, 
but paying $7 per annum, together with 
one share of common stock, will be is- 
sued for $100. 

Ivan B. Nordhem, secretary of the 
Quality Bakers of America, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the new corporation. 


May 26, 1926: 
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HE devil’s food cake formula I am 
T presenting to you in this issue has a 

nice, rich, chocolate color, very close 
grain and very good keeping qualities. 
Under normal conditions it will keep 
moist in the show case for four or five 
ays. 
' The devil’s food cakes shown in the 
photograph are iced between the layers 
walnut icing, and the top and 


with i 
sides with chocolate icing. 
DEVIL’S FOOD CAKES 
Formula and Method 

Seale into a kettle: 

1 gt water. 

2 lbs sugar. 

Stir until in solution. Put on fire and 
bring to a boil. Then sieve into the 
boiling mix: 

1 |b cocoa. 

Stir in with an egg whip. Take off 


fire. Cool before using. 


Scale into a bowl: 
3 lbs sugar. 

2 lbs shortening. 

8 oz milk powder. 

1 oz salt. 

1', oz soda, 

20 ce butter flavor. 


Cream these ingredients up light. Rub 
into the mix 1% quarts eggs, adding 
them 3 at a time. After the eggs have 
been rubbed into the mix stir in the cold 
boiled mix. Sieve into the mix 4 Ibs 
spring wheat flour with % oz cinnamon 
in it. Fold the flour in by hand until 
smooth. Add 1 quart water with 15 cc 
vinegar and 80 ce vanilla extract in it, 
and fold into the mix until it is smooth. 
Devil’s food cakes are baked in greased 
and dusted square layer tins, and baked 


in oven at 350 degrees Fahrenheit. They 
should be baked very light. After bak- 
ing, cool before knocking them out of 


tins 

Scaling weights: for 5-in square layer 
tins use 6 oz of this mixture in each tin; 
for 6-in tins use 10 oz; for 7-in tins use 
12 oz; for 8-in tins use 1 Ib. 


CREAM PUFF SHELLS 
Formula and Method 


This formula for cream puff shells 
makes a nice, smooth shell and can also 
be used for eclair shells. 

Scale into a kettle: 

i qt milk. 

12 oz shortening. 

Place the kettle on the fire, and stir 
until it boils. Now add 1% lbs spring 
wheat flour. Stir the mix until it boils 
dry. Put the hot.mix into a bowl and 
add a secant % oz soda (or % oz am- 


monia). Rub into the mix, while hot, 18 
eggs, adding them 2 at a time.’ After 
the eggs have been rubbed into the mix, 


stir in 1 pint milk, adding it a little at 
a time, Beat the mix up thoroughly. 
Drop out by hand on greased and dusted 
flat pans about the size of a small egg. 
Boke in oven at 400 to 425 degrees Fah- 
renheit. These shells should be baked 
good and dry. After they are cold, fill 
with whipped cream or custard cream 
filling. Dust lightly on top with pow- 
dered sugar. 


RAISED DOUGHNUTS 
Formula and Method (28 Dozen) 


This formula for raised doughnuts can 
also be used for cinnamon rolls. 

Scale into a machine bowl: 

2% on salt. 

/2 0% ground cardamon seed. 

| lb milk powder. 

2'4 lbs sugar. 
Mix these ingredients together dry. 
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Add 1 pint egg yolks and rub into the 
mix. Stir into the mix 2 quarts water, at 
the required temperature. Sieve 5 lbs 
winter wheat flour into the mix, and mix 
enough to get it in. Dissolve 1 lb yeast 
in another 2 quarts water, at the re- 
quired temperature, and stir into the 
mix. Sieve 11 lbs spring wheat flour in- 
to the mix and fold in until all the dry 
flour is mixed in. Add 2 lbs melted 


shortening and mix long enough to make 
a nice, smooth, dry dough. This dough 
should be 80 degrees Fahrenheit after 
mixing. Give it a % rise, then punch. 
Let it stand 20 minutes, then take it to 
the bench. Roll out in a sheet % inch 
thick and cut out with doughnut cutter. 


After cutting them out, proof before 
frying. Fry in grease at 365 degrees 
Fahrenheit. After frying, sugar while 
they are warm, using granulated sugar. 

Method for calculating water tempera- 
ture for doughs: If the temperature of 
your room, flour and water were 80 de- 
grees Fahrenheit and you did not have to 
allow anything for friction, your dough 
after mixing would be 80 degrees. But 
we have to allow a certain number of 
degrees for friction during the process 
of mixing, which will vary according to 
the size of the dough, speed of the mixer 
and the time of mixing. The total of 
these three factors would be 240 degrees. 
Therefore we use it as a factor for cal- 





Cream Puff Shells 





Raised Doughnuts 





culating dough temperatures to be 80 de- 
grees Fahrenheit after mixing: 


Example 
Room temperature ............. 78 deg. F. 
Flour temperature .............. 76 deg. F. 
UU 0.96 Wihabe on 4ob ness 0sedeee 25 deg. F. 
179 deg. F 
PE “wes deh dhdades besa cetnes 240 deg. F. 
179 deg. F 
Water temperature ............ 61 deg. F 


LOS ANGELES BISCUIT CO. 
OPENS NEW BAKERY PLANT 


Los Ancetes, Cat.—The new bakery of 
the Los Angeles Biscuit Co., located at 
Sixty-second Street and Grammercy Place, 
is in full operation. The building is a 
two-story brick and steel structure. Two 
other baking establishments recently 
have opened plants in the same general 
locality, the McGavin Baking Co. and the 
Log Cabin Baking Co. 

The Los Angeles Biscuit Co. is a new 
firm for Los Angeles, the members com- 
posing it conducting a similar business in 
Oakland for 13 years. Its officers are as 
follows: C. W. Wittenberg, president 
and general manager; Ralph Wittenberg, 
vice president; J. W. Peterson, secretary 
and sales manager; A. Neuman, treas- 
urer; Frank Raub, bakeshop superin- 
tendent. The company purposes to bake 
only crackers, chocolate specialties and 
fancy dainties, and will do a strictly 
wholesale business. The plant, including 
equipment, represents an investment of 
$200,000. It was equipped throughout 
by the Los Angeles branch of the J. H. 
Day Co., Cincinnati. 








BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION BLUNDERS 

Lonpon, Enc., May 1.—There is a 
heated controversy going on in the ranks 
of the British National Association of 
Bakers. It arose through one of the 
committees of the society sending wit- 
nesses to give evidence before the food 
council and stating categorically that the 
national association did not desire to 
press for a system of selling bread other 
than that fixed by law at weights of 1 
Ib and multiples thereof. 

As the national association had always 
favored the alternative of allowing the 
baker to fix the weight of loaves and 
alter them when necessary, the unau- 
thorized action of those witnesses has 
created much comment. The result will 
be that, when the government starts to 
consider its bread bill, the bakers will 
only oppose it by districts. What will 
happen to the bakers’ national society is 
a much discussed question. 





ZINSMASTER ISSUES BOOKLET 

A 30-page, illustrated souvenir book- 
let which traces the process of bread 
making in the plants of the Zinsmaster 
Bread Co, and contains a versified story 
of events in the life ‘of Long-Fellow, has 
been issued by that company. It is 
cleverly conceived and fits the purpose 
for which it was intended, to give the 
public an insight into the method of 
making bread in a large bakery. 





BAKERY INCREASES CAPITALIZATION 

Burrato, N. Y.—The Wehle Baking 
Co., Rochester, has increased its pre- 
ferred capital stock to $500,000, and 
changed its common stock from 15,000 
of $10 par to 58,500 shares of no par 
value. This company operates 70 routes 
in Rochester and vicinity, selling direct 
to consumers. 
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FRED STADELHOEFER, New 
York, sales promotion representative of 
The Fleischmann Co., has been visiting 
the trade on the Pacific Coast for sev- 
eral weeks. 


HARRY HEWLETT, manager of the 
San Francisco branch of the Petersen 
Oven Co., Chicago, is installing a brick 
oven for the Eddy Baking Co., Great 
Falls, Mont. 


W. W. MUSGRAVE, Portland, Ore- 
gon, has joined the sales force of .the 
American Bakery Equipment Co., San 
Francisco, and will be located in the 
Northwest. 


FELIX NOTZ, of the American Oven 
& Machine Co., has returned to Chicago 
after a trip to the Pacific Coast. 


EDWARD FLEISCHMANN, assist- 
ant manager of The Fleischmann Co., 
San Francisco, has returned to headquar- 
ters after a week in southern California. 


NELSON FRITCH, demonstrator for 
The Fleischmann Co., with headquarters 
in Los Angeles, has returned home after 
three weeks in St. Mary’s Hospital. 


CHARLES PEASE, representative of 
the Schulze Advertising Service, Chicago, 
recently spent several weeks visiting the 
trade in the Pacific Northwest. 


E. J. CHUBBUCK, of the E. J. Chub- 
buck Oven Co., has moved his office from 
the Bancroft Building, San Francisco, 
to 4595 Horton Street, Emeryville. 


THE J. A. CAMPBELL CO. is now 
in its new factory location at Fourteenth 
Avenue and Jackson Street, Seattle. 


A. F. DOUGLAS, sales manager for 
the Pacific Electric Bake Oven Co., was 
a recent visitor in San Francisco. 


WILLIAM FAY, president of the 
Champion Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., has 
returned from a trip through California. 


WALTER J. MALBERG, San Fran- 
cisco agent for The Fleischmann Co., has 
announced his engagement to Miss Mary 
Coleman. 


FRED ROBERTSON, president of 
the Robertson Oven Co. of California, 
has returned to Los Angeles from an in- 
spection trip through several plants in 
northern California, where his company 
has installed ovens. 


FELIX NOTZ, president of the Amer- 
ican Oven & Machine Co., Chicago, made 
a business trip to Los Angeles recently. 


LOIS ANN KATZINGER, seven- 
year-old daughter of Arthur Katzinger, 
general manager of the Edward Katzing- 
er Co., Chicago, died May 9 at St. 
Luke’s Hospital, after a lingering ill- 
ness. Mr. Katzinger has the sympathy 
of his friends in the trade. His son, 
Edward, who also is ill at the hospital, 
is making good progress toward recovery. 


THE MAAS-KEEFE CO., bakers’ 
supplies, St. Paul, Minn., has increased 
the capacity of its jam and preserve de- 
partment. This company supplies the 
bakery trade with fillers, and sells its 
private brands to jobbers. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of 
the marriage of John Jaburg, president 
of the Jaburg-Miller Co., Inc., bakery 
equipment, New York, to Marie E. Helm, 
at New York, on May 1. 


WALTER E. SMITH, formerly man- 
ager of the Smith Scale Co., has been 
visiting in England for several weeks on 
a combined pleasure and business trip. 
He is expected to return to this country 
the latter part of May. 


CARL PFEUFFER, of the Roberts 
Portable Oven Co., is taking a course in 
baking science at the Siebel Institute of 
Technology, Chicago. 


THE JABURG-MILLER CO., INC., 
New York, handler of all kinds of bak- 
ery equipment, has resumed the publica- 
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tion of its house magazine called “J-M 
Equipment Quips.” It published such 
an organ some years ago, but discon- 
tinued it in 1922. 


A DAUGHTER was recently born to 
W. P. Duff, of the New York offices of 
the Baker-Perkins Co., Inc. 


A GOOD ATTENDANCE is expected 
at the annual convention of the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association, 
which will be held at the New Parker 
Inn, Albion, Mich., June 9-11. George 
E. Dean is president. 


W. E. LONG CO., bakery. engineers, 
Chicago, have been complimented in reso- 
lutions adopted by the Milwaukee chap- 
ter of the Associated General Contractors 
of America in regard to the $250,000 
wholesale bakery project of the National 
Baking Co., Milwaukee. 


THE RED STAR YEAST & PROD- 
UCTS CO., Milwaukee, is making ex- 
cellent progress with the complete re- 
placement of its main plant at Twenty- 


seventh Street and the viaduct on a con-. 


siderably larger scale. 


THE BUSALACCHI BROS. MACA- 
RONI CO., 157 Huron Street, Milwau- 
kee, has increased its capitalization to 
$100,000. 


THE CAPITAL CITY PAPER & 
SUPPLY CO, Madison, has incorporated 
its business, with a capital stock of 
$100,000. 


ALLIED TRADESMEN FORM 
TEXAS UNIT AT MEETING 


Datias, Texas.—Allied tradesmen at- 
tending the annual convention of the 
Texas State Bakers’ Association here 
April 26-28 met in special session and 
formed the Texas division of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry. The aim 
of the new organization is more effective 
co-operation with bakers. It is planned 
to hold regular sectional meetings with 
them, thus extending the value of the 
annual convention into every part of the 
state. 

A. L. Pearson, Dallas, was chosen 
chairman, and H. R. Cramer, Dallas, 
secretary. In order to work closely with 
all sections, six district chairmen were 
elected, as follows: Louis Aschner, Wich- 
ita Falls; J. A. Hambrich, Abilene; F. 
H. Gilkey, Houston; Jefferson Wright, 
Fort Worth; J. F. James, Austin; A. 
H. Stahle, San Antonio. These chairmen 
will organize district groups to affiliate 
with the Texas association. 

Their success during the next year will 
be closely watched by the allied trades 
in other states, where there is real need 
for closer organization. 








NEW YORK BAKERS PROPOSE 
TO HOLD BAKERY EXHIBIT 


New York, N. Y.—At the thirty-first 
convention of the New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, held at the Hotel Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse, May 10-11, it was proposed that a 
bakery exposition should be held in 1927 
in Madison Square Garden, New York. 
If this project is carried out, it is be- 
lieved that this will be the largest exhibit 
of its kind ever held in the United States. 

Maximillian Strasser, the veteran pres- 
ident of the association, called the con- 
vention to order on the morning of May 
10, and after the usual speech of wel- 
come had been made by the mayor of the 
city, he spoke on the doings of the asso- 
ciation during the past year. The treas- 
urer, Martin Keidel, announced that the 
association had a credit balance of $10,- 
215. 

Probably the outstanding address of 
the convention was made by Louis Hepp, 
a retail baker from Brooklyn, who spoke 
on fermentation as it affects quality. The 
most useful and interesting part of his 
talk arose from the questions which it 


evoked from the floor. From the an- 
swers to these queries there must have 
been much learned by many of the bakers 
present. Russell Varney, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., explained how bakers could 
get variety in breads by the process 
which his company is advocating so ac- 
tively this year. 

On May 11 there were several ad- 
dresses by men prominent in the allied 
trades. It was suggested that every 
member of the association should have a 
sign showing that he was a member of 
the organization, and that co-operative 
advertising should be done in the local 
press calling attention to the fact that 
housewives who dealt with bakers who 
displayed this sign could be assured of 
the quality of the goods they purchased. 
It was suggested that a committee should 
be formed to busy itself with propa- 
ganda to convince the consumer that 
bread should be eaten in large quantities. 


CONSTRUCTION BEGUN ON 
PURITY PLANT AT DULUTH 


Duturn, Minn.—A. B. Loch, local 
manager for the Purity Bakery Corpora- 
tion, has announced that construction 
work will be begun immediately on a 
plant at Twenty-Fourth Avenue West 
and Superior Street, the foundation of 
which was placed two years ago. It is 
expected to have it finished by Sept. 15. 

The building will be of brick, its front- 
age running 146 feet on Superior Street 
and extending back 127 feet to Michigan 
Street. The building will be in three 
sections. One of these will house the of- 
fices, dough room, makeup room, and a 
complete electric refrigerating and ice 
making equipment. The others will con- 
tain the loading platform and a garage. 
Automatic machinery will handle all in- 
gredients that go into the manufacture 
of bread and other bakery goods, through 
a glassed-in ingredient room. Four 
Duhrkop ovens will be installed, along 
with bread wrapping machines and other 
modern equipment. 














H. E. Trent 


E. TRENT has just retired from 
H the employ of The Fleischmann 

* Co. after 54 years of continuous 
service, latterly as manager of the To- 
ronto branch. Mr. Trent has endeared 
himself to the baking trade of Canada in 
a most remarkable way. It is seldom 
that a purely business appointment of 
this kind is converted, as Mr. Trent con- 
verted his, into a labor of service and 
helpfulness full of the very best that a 
man can do for other men. 

As previously noted in this paper, The 
Fleischmann Co. marked the occasion of 
Mr. Trent’s retirement by tendering him 
a banquet in Toronto, which was pre- 
sided over by the head of the company 
and attended by several of its directors 
and executive officers. 

J. W. Horsey, who has been assistant 
to Mr. Trent, is taking over the Toronto 
duties, for which he is especially fitted 
by reason of his long association with 
Mr. Trent. 
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CONVENTION PLANS MADE 
BY PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 


Pirrssurcu, Pa.—Plans have been com- 
pleted for the eighteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, to be held at Bedford Springs, 
June 21-23. The Hon. J. Anson Wright, 
Bedford, will deliver an address of wel- 
come to which Benjamin Apple, Sun- 
bury, vice president of the association, 
will respond. The Rev. John Ray Ewers, 
Pittsburgh, will be the principal speaker 
on the opening day, his subject being 
“The Great Gold God.” 

Several addresses will be delivered on 
June 22. The speakers will include: P, 
G. Pirrie, Bakers Weekly, New York, 
who will discuss “Production and Its 
New Relation to Bigger Bakery Busi- 
ness”; W. S. Allison, of the Quality 
Bakers of America, New York, “One 
Gateway to Bigger Bakery Business”; 
G. A. O'Reilly, vice president of the 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., New 
York, “The Place of the Bank in the 
Economic Sityation”; Ellis Baum, of the 
Joe Lowe Co., Inc., Brooklyn, “Allied 
Tradesmen and the Baker”; Ellwood M. 
Rabenold, New York, general counsel 
for the American Bakers Association. 

On June 23 the morning session will 
be devoted to . memorial service in 
charge of the necrology committee, 
Fred C. Haller, president of the Haller 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, presiding. G. A. 
Wilde, president of the Retail Bakers’ 
Association of Pittsburgh, will preside 
over a short session devoted to the inter- 
ests of retail bakers. The speaker will 
be R. W. Varney, of the sales promo- 
tion department of The Fleischmann 
Co., who will speak on “Show Windows 
and Their Relation to Sales.” This will 
be followed by an open forum. 

Miss Jean K. Rich, of the department 
of nutrition of the American Bakers In- 
stitute, Chicago, will discuss “Advertis- 
ing Health.” R. Adams Dutcher, head 
of the department of agricultural and 
biological chemistry, Pennsylvania State 
College, will speak on the “Proposed 
Milling and Baking School.” 

An elaborate entertainment program 
also has been arranged. 





CANADIANS CONSUMED 77.3 
LBS BREAD EACH IN 1925 


Orrawa, Ont.—People in Canada are 
qualifying as champion bread eaters. 
Every man, woman and child in the do- 
minion consumed an average of 77.3 lbs 
bakers’ bread last year. In addition, they 
ate 7.82 lbs biscuits, 10.8 lbs candy, and 
half a gallon of ice cream each, a bulletin 
issued by the dominion bureau of statis- 
tics shows. 

Value of bakery and confectionery 
goods manufactured in Canada last year 
totaled nearly $100,000,000, according to 
the bulletin. Of this, bread was the 
largest single item, with a production of 
717,727,690 lbs worth $43,769,590. Candy 
ranked second, with an output of 92,073,- 
330 lbs valued at $25,032,554. Then came 
biscuits, totaling 71,025,906 lbs valued at 
$13,032,554, and pies and cakes worth $7,- 
645,766. Housewives spent $5,093,867 on 
miscellaneous bakery products, $2,781,- 
945 on ice cream, and $1,798,744 on rolls. 

There were 2,073 baking establishments 
in Canada last year, the bulletin sets 
forth. Capital invested in the industry 
totaled $32,261,401. Materials, of which 
flour was the largest single article, 
amounted to $28,112,082. All the flour 
used in Canadian bakeries was produced 
from wheat grown in the dominion. A 
total of 11,917 people were employed in 
the industry, drawing wages of $13,- 
498,091. 





ENGLISH BAKERS WILL MEET 

Lonvon, Enc., May 1.—The confer- 
ence of the British National Bakers’ As- 
sociation is.to take place this year at 
Blackpool on June 7. These conferences 
are always most successful at popular 
seaside resorts. Apart from routine busi- 
ness, a paper is to be read and discussed 
on “The Cause of the Decline in Bread 
Sales.” There will be no detailed re- 
search report, as at the last two confer- 
ences, as it appears that those with the 
work in hand have been unable to pre- 
pare a conclusive report. 
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Bakery Window 


town, or a girl and a fellow set 
up house, I rarely get the busi- 
ness,” bemoaned a small baker to me 
while I was stopping over between trains 
in a rural eastern community. 
One thing I noticed before I went 
to the store was that he used his show 


“W ‘own a new family moves into 


in 


window as a parking place mainly for 
showcard announcements of the Ladies’ 
Aid, a picnic lunch by the Lutheran 
Church, the local movie house, and a 
house to rent offer. A tray of small 


goods and a few loaves of bread com- 
prised the alleged bakery atmosphere. 
To my critical eye the display resembled 
a billboard more than anything else. 
“Mistake the first,” I mused. 

While I was talking the telephone bell 
rang, and Cantwell (the name I will give 
him) calmly went on talking, while it 
rang and rang. “Darn it,” he exclaimed. 
“I guess it’s some woman who won’t take 


the trouble to run downtown.” “Mistake 
number two,” I mused. 

I looked over the interior layout as I 
waited for Cantwell to answer the tele- 


A sheet of sticky fly paper hung 
from the chandelier. Bread and cake 
crumbs littered the counter space. The 
cakes and pies in the counter showcase 
were in disorderly array. “No wonder 
business is poor,” I decided. 

Two women came in as the telephone 


phone. 


call was concluded, so I excused myself 
and said I would be back later. In 
reality I wanted to look over the village. 
I discovered that there was no other 


bakery in town, although there were sev- 
eral grocery stores. I sauntered into the 
most attractive store and purchased a 
pack of cigarettes. As I lighted one, I 
noticed a counter display of bread from 
a wholesale bakery in the nearest big 
city. A showcase had row on row of 
appetizing looking pies. Another section 
of the counter had an assortment of 
boxed cakes neatly stacked up. The 
grocery store was immaculate, and when 
the telephone bell rang, I pricked up my 
ears. The clerk was johnny on the spot, 
and not only took the order, but remind- 
ed the caller that “they had some nice, 
fresh, crisp lettuce to go with the mayon- 
naise,’” which was a promising sign of 
suggestive salesmanship. 

As I walked out, I looked over the 
window again. It was devoted to an at- 
tractive display in units, one of which 
was a combined bread and cake cutout— 
lithographed and in_ realistic colors. 
Dummies in the guise of cake cartons 
balanced off the unit. 


My Criticism Is Taken to Heart 


RETURNED to Cantwell with some- 

what mixed feelings, not knowing how 
he would take my criticisms. To cut a 
long story short, I gave him the benefit of 
my observations, so that he could see how 
the grocery store was taking the business 
away right under his nose. 

“Wouldn’t mind betting,” I added, 
“that few of the best people in town are 
among your customers—those who have 
the money to spend. Probably explains, 
also, why you carry only a few staple lines 
in cakes and pies—the incomes of the 
folk you serve will not run to more.” 

“Say,” Cantwell exclaimed, “my son 
(who is in business for himself at the 
county seat) told me practically the same 
things last Christmas when we had a 
family reunion. Put it down to a lot of 
highfaluting ideas, him trying to teach 
me how to run my business, when I have 
been in it all my life. We always do 
undervalue the good intentions of our 
relatives, anyway. But now you’ve been 
here and spared none of my feelings, 
there must be something in it, after all. 
I may be old in years, and slow to learn 
new-fangled notions, but there’s going to 
be a little housecleaning and cobweb 
a around here,” Cantwell conclud- 
ed. 


What the Bride Expects of a Bakery 


JOT all small bakeshops are so full of 

shortcomings as Cantwell’s, but when 
newlyweds go elsewhere for their sup- 
plies, there generally are one or two good 
reasons back of their decision. 

rhe new bride is seldom set in her 
Ways, but she has firm convictions, and 
ideals she looks for in the tradesmen she 
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Suggestions to Catch the June Bride’s Eye 


By Ernest A. Dench 





A Columbus, Ohio, Department Store Offers This Hint to the Baker Interested in 
Arranging an Attractive Bridal Cake Window 


selects. She is modern and progressive, 
which means she is strong on hygiene, 
sanitation and cleanliness. She does lit- 
tle home baking. The big stores with 
their modern service tendencies have edu- 
cated her to (1) ordering over the tele- 
phone, (2) prompt deliveries, (3) new 
and novel dessert suggestions as a fre- 
quent change from the old stand-bys, (4) 
the window shopping habit. 

It is the window shopping habit which 
enables her to sum up your store at a 
glance. She looks here for new dessert 
suggestions, what kinds of bread she can 
have as a change, whether your products 
look wholesome and tasty, etc. 


“The Bride’s Pantry” 


ONE baker I know went to the trouble 

of papering his show window panels 
at the sides and rear in an imitation white 
tiling effect. Against the rear was a 
kitchen cabinet (borrowed from a furni- 
ture store in return for a courtesy card), 
on which reposed a loaf of bread partial- 
ly cut up into thin slices, with a knife 
still through the rest of the loaf. A 
white enamel kitchen table (another bor- 
rowed “prop”) contained a layer cake in 
the open box as carried from the bakery, 
and a plate of afternoon tea cakes. On 
the white and black tiled linoleum floor, 
glass dishes held a variety of dessert 
suggestions. The showcard message ran: 


“~HE BRIDE’S PANTRY 


“Let us do our part from day to day. 
“Hubby will be pleased with our range 
of dessert suggestions—something differ- 

ent for each meal. 

“Phone us in the morning and we'll 

suggest something tasty.” 


Helpful Menu Suggestions 


ANOTHER concern appealed to newly- 

weds by reviving the glamour of the 
ceremony and the honeymoon, with just 
enough of the “after the honeymoon” 
atmosphere to carry the selling punch. 
The kewpie bride and groom (both in 
conventional attire) were seated on a 
miniature stone bench under an equally 
diminutive pergola, both of which were 
constructed out of beaver board. A large 
white paper bell, festooned with white 
satin ribbon streamers, hung from the 
ceiling right above the happy pair. Down 
in front were seven white crepe paper 
covered mounds. Topping each at the 
center was a suggested menu for each 
day of the week, compiled by a local do- 
mestic science expert for a small fee. 
These menus were especially gotten to- 
gether with bakeshop products in mind, 
for some of the meat dishes specified 
bread dressing, novel ways of using toast, 
combining gelatin, canned and fresh 


fruits, and whipped cream with cake des- 
serts. A central sign was as follows: 

“Pleasing Hubby the First Week 

After the Honeymoon—tThe first 

week is the hardest, but not with these 

menus, a set of which any bride-to- 
be is welcome to with our compli- 
ments.” 

These menus, which contained details 
of preparing the dishes, were mimeo- 
graphed for a couple of dollars by a 
local direct mail concern. 


Wedding Cake Satisfaction Leads to 
Permanent Custom 


N going after the wedding cake order— 

the opening wedge for a new customer 
—there is more than appears on the sur- 
face. If the cake gives satisfaction, what 
is more natural than for the bride to be- 
come a regular customer, when she set- 
tles down to her mundane daily life after 
the honeymoon? 

Perhaps such a display along attrac- 
tive and ingenious lines seems to involve 
too much labor, effort and expense in 
proportion to the possible cake orders, 
but the future business it will bring well 
warrants the effort. 


Some Artistic Effects 


LOSTERMAN’S Bake Shop, located 

in the Dixie Terminal, Cincinnati, 
honored the June bride with a charming 
window display. The spectator, looking 
upward in the direction of the ceiling, 
viewed a huge wedding bell, clustered 
with the daintiest of white satin ribbons. 
The bells were made of a white substance 
resembling rose petals, with sprays of 
flowers around the edge, on ribbon 
streamers. 

As one’s gaze wandered downward 
from this, the large wedding cake came 
in for its share of attention. It was a 
five-tier creation, beautifully carried out 
with flowers and other decorations, with 
lacy medallion tabs around the sides. 
The lacework on each tier was of a dif- 
ferent design. Two white doves, white 
leaves and lacework crowned the top 
layer. 

The floor space at the sides was de- 
voted to an array of tiny square-shaped 
white boxes, each resting on its lid, and 
showing within a small iced cake the ex- 
act shape of the container. The designs 
were varied. Some showed initials in 
silver or gold, others had a spray of 
floral ornamentation, etc. These were 
suggested favors for the wedding party 
table. Well in the foreground was an 
assortment of cake ornaments for the 
bride to select from. 

The bridal cake was flanked at each 
side by several bridal bouquets consist- 
ing of white roses, green leaves and 
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smilax, rosetted with long, white chiffon 
streamers, placed not too stiffly on white 
lace doilies. 

Two smaller wedding cakes suitable 
for brides of more modest means were 
stationed on stands at each center end, 
near which was a pale blue vase filled 
with white daisies. 


Charming Custodians of the Cake 


WHEN your eye rests on the photo- 

- graph on this page by the F. & R. 
Lazarus Co., Columbus, Ohio, you will 
exclaim, “What are linens and silverware 
doing in a bridal cake trim?” It is a 
department store example, the artistic 
work of A. Matzer, display manager, but 
with bakery application. Ideas come 
from all sources, and their skillful use 
lies in making them over. Strip this 
trim of the linens and silverware, and 
place the central feature in the small 
compass of a bakeshop show window, 
and spectators will be treated to the fol- 
lowing pleasing exhibit: A five-tier frost- 
ed wedding cake nestling on a linen cloth 
covered mound. The bride wanted to 
serve the cake in a somewhat different 
manner to the party, so she appointed 
two little girls as custodians. The girls 
both wear Nile green taffeta bouffant 
dresses, with large glazed wigs. With the 
dresses and wax figures borrowed from 
the local women’s wear shop, or made by 
a local dressmaker in return for the 
splendid publicity she will get, and the 
wigs from a local beauty parlor (more 
publicity), the chances are these effects 
will not cost you a penny. 


The Rainbow Allusion 


EVERAL factors contributed to the 

success of the timely showing made 
by the Crescent, a Los Angeles catering 
and confectionery firm. The center of 
attraction was a pink crepe paper flower, 
about 18 inches in diameter. Arched 
above this was a fairly large tulle rain- 
bow, which was made by wrapping each 
shade of rainbow tulle on a separate wire 
—very loosely held together on this in- 
visible (to the public) wire, so that it 
blended just like a perfect rainbow. 

The bride and groom—kewpie dolls— 
stood in the middle of the big blossom. 
A showcard appropriately announced 
that— 


“aT THE END OF THE RAINBOW IS 
HAPPINESS.” 


The merchandising element was well 
taken care of on the floor space with sev- 
eral wedding cakes, place cards and 
favors. 


The Bridal Procession 


CROSSING the continent to Boston, 

we offer this excellent suggestion 
from Murray’s—a tea room and candy 
shop. 

The bridal procession, composed of 
kewpie dolls in appropriate clothing, 
passed along in review. The bride and 
groom were steered by the best man on 
one side, and a little flower girl (with a 
tiny basket of flowers on the ground) on 
the other side. Behind them followed 
the four bridesmaids. 

This procession took place on a raised 
dais, spread with white shirred crepe 
cloth. Along this ran a miniature walk 
or carpet of crinkly white tissue paper. 
Over the walk were five miniature arches, 
studded with tiny white artificial roses 
and foliage to match. 

The entire dais was not over three feet 
long, set at the back of the trim. 
Grouped about the dais—but well off of 
it—were little cake dainties for serving 
at the wedding, and boxes and baskets of 
fancy confectionery. 

It will be noted that all of the wedding 
scenes were carried out on a miniature 
scale, which is fitting and proper for a 
bakeshop window. Let the department 
and furniture stores, with their massive 
show windows, achieve their effects on a 
lifesize scale, but a five-foot, six-inch wax 
figure, with other “props” proportionate- 
ly in size, would look ridiculous in a bak- 
ery window, the base of which is general- 
ly several feet above the sidewalk level, 
whereas department stores have their 
windows constructed with a base prac- 
tically corresponding with the sidewalk. 
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Current Conditions in the Bakery Trade 


Paul is about normal for this period 

of the year. Sales have picked up 
a bit since a month ago, and the natural 
seasonal increase in demand is beginning 
to come into evidence. With the advent 
of warm weather the exodus to the lake 
districts of Minneapolis and St. Paul has 
begun in earnest, and bakery sales to 
these suburbs have accordingly  in- 
creased. Housewives who have given up 
baking for the spring and summer also 
are contributing to the increased de- 
mand. . 

Medium-sized bakeries have been pur- 
chasing some flour, but the larger com- 
panies are more inclined to remain aloof, 
showing little interest in quotations. The 
tendency seems to be to await lower 
prices, buying continuing meanwhile on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. Bread prices are 
unchanged, being quoted at 8c Ib, un- 
wrapped, and 9c, wrapped. The cost of 
ingredients remains comparatively con- 
stant. At this writing sugar is up a lit- 
tle, while lard is correspondingly lower. 

Biscuit companies report good sales 
for the month, the volume of business 
transacted being considerably better than 
that of a year ago. The generally im- 
proved economic tone in the Northwest 
is given as one reason for the increase in 
sales. There has been no change in 
prices. gar 


Brats trade in Minneapolis and St. 


Conditions Unchanged at Duluth 

Du.uru, Minnw.—There is no marked 
change in the bakery situation. Retail 
and wholesale plants are filling present 
requirements, a few reporting slightly 
better trade. Bread consumption holds 
steady and in some instances shows a 
tendency to increase, as with boats now 
in full running and tourist travel and 
camps beginning to open “P bakeries are 
called upon for more supplies. Develop- 
ment of warmer weather that will bring 
in an influx of tourists, spending their 
time here or going through, is expected 
to further expand bakers’ business. 

Trade in doughnuts, rolls, pies and 
cakes continues as usual, Except in cases 
where the baker has a daily standing or- 
der for filling trade requirements, to res- 
taurants, clubs, hotels, etc., sales are 
liable to vary. However, as a rule the 
daily leftover is small, compared with the 
quantity baked. 


Bakery Trade Unchanged at St. Louls 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Little change has oc- 
curred in the St. Louis baking situation 
during the past month. The volume of 
bread and sweet goods sales is un- 
changed, although bakers anticipate 
somewhat lighter demand for pastry dur- 
ing the summer, The opening of spring 
agricultural work has resulted in a slight 
improvement in business for bakers lo- 
cated at interior points in this territory. 

Most bakers in this market have suf- 
ficient flour booked to last until the new 
crop product is on the market, and have 
done very little buying within the past 
30 days. However, it is thought that, if 
the market should become sufficiently 
stabilized to do away with the fear of 
heavy declines in prices as harvest time 
approaches, some old wheat flour would 
be bought to carry the industry over the 
first few weeks of the new season.” 

Prices remain practically normal. A 
few —— are heard from country 
points about smaller bakers selling at 
unreasonably low prices, but such inci- 
dents are causing little distress to the 
industry as a whole. 


Conditions Improved at Seattle 

Searrie, Wasu.—A better feeling dur- 
ing the past month on the Pacific Coast 
would seem to presage improved con- 
ditions in the trade. While outputs have 
not materially increased, prices are 
stronger at last month’s figures over the 
entire district. In the Pacific Northwest 
and in southern California intensive ad- 
vertising campaigns are being put on by 
the larger wholesale bakers, Undoubt- 
edly this is showing results in stronger 
sales. The quality of output is being 


watched carefully, and is about the av- 
erage for the last several months. Whole- 
sale prices, wrapped, are 7@8c for the 
1-lb loaf, and 10@12c for the 14%-Ib, with 
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Ny oams L conditions for this season of the year are reported to be pre- 
vailing throughout the bakery trade. Housewives, turning to spring clean- 
ing, mark the beginning of the seasonal increase in demand for breadstuffs. At 
this time home baking wanes in popularity, concomitantly with the advent of 
rug beating. The consequent pickup in bakery sales ordinarily continues into 
the autumn months. In the lake resort regions the influx of the summer 
colony is under way, and bakers in these territories look forward to an in- 
creased volume of business in that direction. 

In view of the outlook for good wheat yields, bakers are consistently 
bearish, adhering to their hand-to-mouth policy of buying. The influence of 
the new crop at hand is obvious. Some of the larger bakers are being forced 
into the market, however, as their supplies dwindle. Several are reported to 
have purchased flour recently for 60 days’ delivery, directions accompanying 
the orders in some instances. Competition continues keen, with bread prices 
about unchanged generally from a month ago. 





the usual price cutting of 1@2c under 
these prices. 

The flour market has shown a little 
activity during the month, bakers filling 
their requirements well up to the new 
crop. May 1 passed peaceably through- 
out the territory so far as labor condi- 
tions were concerned, In the North- 
west, contracts made last year covered a 
two-year period and held over the labor 
anniversary. In other districts some 
changes were made in the hours of bak- 
ing, earlier hours being permitted by the 
journeymen. 





Competition Keen in Baltimore 


Ba.tmmore, Mp.—Local bakers are not 
enthusiastic over the conditions of busi- 


ness. A few of the leaders are enjoying 
a fairly good trade, despite the acuteness 
of chain store competition, but many of 
the smaller shops are said to be well 
booked ahead with high-priced flour, very 
much discouraged and actually threaten- 
ing to forsake the industry. During 
May several chain stores with their own 
bakeries reduced the price of the large 
wrapped loaf of bread from 10c to 9c. 
So far, apparently, the leading bakers 
have made no move to meet this cut, 
which is all of 3c below their rate for a 
similar sized loaf. Louis E. Gerstmyer, 
inspector of bakeries, is greatly encour- 
aged by the co-operation he is receiving 
from all classes of bakers in the matter 
of cleaning up and making more attrac- 








Extreme Dullness Characterizes Bakery 
Shares During May 


XTREME dullness has characterized 
E not only baking shares but the mar- 

kets for all other securities during 
the past 30 days. Coming after a long 
period of declining — such a 
market invariably indicates a sold out 
condition, according to Albert G. Otgen 
& Co., Inc., investment bankers, New 
York. Baking shares in particular have 
had to withstand attacks from many dif- 
ferent angles. 

The suit of the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice against the Ward Food 
Products Corporation, the subsequent 
dissolution of that mammoth institution, 
under a consent decree, the dissension in 
the General Baking Corporation, with the 
ugly notoriety attached to it, the whole- 
sale liquidation of weakly margined ac- 
counts, all were factors which gnawed 
away at baking share quotations. As is 
always the case, even stocks of com- 
panies unrelated to the particular issues 
under attack suffered as a result of the 
onslaught of selling. 

The storm has somewhat subsided, al- 
though the shares of the Continental 
Baking Corporation broke more than 12 
points on May 17 before support was 
met, after which there was a rally of 
over 5 points. Investors and speculators 
alike are beginning to realize that the 
buking business, now the sixth largest in 
the country, is a basic industry. Man 
of the conditions which have exerted suc 
an unpleasant influence upon the market 
during the past few months are becoming 
less significant. The Otgen company thinks 
highly of the prospects of the shares of 
the Southern Baking Co., and quotes the 
president of that firm as saying that one 
plant alone of the company is now earn- 
ing the entire preferred dividend. The 
company has no notes or bonds, and only 
one class of ~ and one class of 
common stock. Twelve plants are in 
operation and its program of expansion 
calls for 19 before the end of the year. 
The company predicts much higher quo- 
tations for both the preferred and com- 
mon shares. 

The United Milk Products Corporation 
common and preferred shares are dis- 
playing a strong undertone. The com- 
mon stock has advanced 10 points dur- 
ing the past week. The Ward Baking 


Corporation has initiated dividends on 

the class A stock, one of $2 share being 

scheduled to be disbursed on July 1. 
Midmonth quotations on leading bak- 

ery issues follow: 

Christie Brown & 


Co., Ltd. Par Div. Bid Asked 
Common ......... we éue 42 43 
Preferred ........ 100 8% 130 140 

Campbell Baking, 
", BBG wscccse oe 8% 102 104 
Continental Baking 
Corporation 
Common A ...... oe 8% 17 80 
Common B ...... ee aoe 11 12 
Preferred ........ 100 8% 89 90 
Cushman’s Sons, Inc. 

Common ......... No $3 92 95 

$8 preferred ..... No $8 102 106 

7% preferred .... 100 17% 101 106 
Dillman Bakery 6's, 

BOBS wascessccecss mm ioiee 97 
Fleischmann Co. 

Common .......+. és pies 40 41 
General Baking Cor- 
poration 
oY  Serverrire es jas 50 51 
ge Ve Sat 5% 6 
Great Atlantic & Pa- 

cific Ist pfd ...... 100 7% 114 117 
Grennan Bakeries 

Common ,........ No $1 16 17 

Preferred ....... 100 7% 92 102 
Loose-Wiles 

Common V. T. C.. 100... 98 103 

lst preferred .... 100 7% 116 117 

24 preferred ..... 100 7% 124 128 
Muller Bakeries, Inc. 

Claas A ...sesees No $2.50 26 28 


Pfd with warrants 100 7% 96 103 
7% preferred .... .. 1% 90 92 


National Biscuit Co. 
Common ......... 25 «=6°$3 83 84 


Preferred ........ 100 8% 128 132 

Purity Bakeries Cor- 
poration 

CORO BD cccccsces 26 $3 39 40 

GD Be cteescees No ne 28 30 

Preferred ........ 100 7% 90 94 
Shults Bread Co. 6's, 

D <eeecadeesecs oe vate 97 99 

Southern Baking 

Common ,........ ov ave 140 146 

Preferred ........ 100 8% 94 96 
United Milk Products 

Corporation 

Common ......... rT v0 66 70 

Preferred ........ 100 7% 87 89 
Ward Baking Co. 

6's, 1987 ......... oe eee 102 aaes 

Preferred ........ 100 7% 91 94 

A common ...... No 8% 100 =6107 

B common ...... NO sce 26 27 

*And extra, 
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tive their bakeries. A number are jp. 
stalling ovens, mixers and other equip. 
nae and substituting paint for white. 
wash. 

Cracker bakers, after a quiet period, 
are said to be running ahead of last year, 
with ample supplies. The fear of a short- 
age in soft winter flour seems to have 
disappeared. Compared with a month 
ago, flour is easier, while other ingre- 
dients have been comparatively steady 
except in the case of lard, compound 
and cottonseed oil, which are dearer, 
though not so high as last year. 


Philadelphia Bakers Replenish Stocks 

Purmapetpnia, Pa.—Bakers are buyin 
flour more freely, due largely to the de- 
cline of 25@50c bbl which followed the 
recent downward movement of wheat. 
Stocks in bakers’ hands are small and, 
while they are not inclined to buy ahead 
to any extent, the volume of purchases 
to supply current needs has assumed 
fair proportions. Sugar is 35 points 
higher. Fancy butter is 4c higher, but 
bakers using the under grades are able 
to secure ample supplies of these at 
little or no appreciable advance. There 
is a good movement of eggs into the 
hands of bakers, with no important 
change in prices. 

Retail bread values are about the same, 
being generally 7@9c for a 16-oz loaf. 


Slump Occurs in Los Angeles 

Los Ancetes, Cat.—The bakery trade 
is light. There has been an unaccount- 
able slump in business, which has caused 
several failures and retirements. Most 
of these were smaller bakers, both whole- 
sale and retail. The employees in 16 
Hebrew bakeries walked out on May 1, 
and an industrial war has been waging 
since that time. At present the Hebrew 
Bakers’ League appears to be in conirol 
of the situation. 


English Trade Unimproved 


Lonvon, Eno., May 1.—There is no 
improvement in the volume of bread 
sales, and the season of still slacker trade 
is near. With the advance of 2s per 280 
Ibs in the price of home milled straight 
run flour, London bakers have auto- 
matically raised the price of bread from 
944d to 10d per 4-lb loaf. This is in ac- 
cordance with the schedule laid down by 
the food council, but in the provinces 
some of the bakers are charging a high- 
er price, and the council is investigating 
the reason. In order to cope with sum- 
mer visitors, bakers in seaside places 
often have to install large plants which 
have to lie idle during the winter, thus 
incurring extra expense. In some manu- 
facturing towns the cost of flour is hih- 
er than in London, owing to various rea- 
sons which will be duly investigated by 
the council. 


Milwaukee Business Satisfactory 


Mitwavkee, Wis.— Business appears 
satisfactory, volume being well main- 
tained. The increase in population is re- 
flected in the enlargement of bread ca- 
pacity, and fears among some of the 
smaller bakers that this may be dis.s- 
trous are allayed by the statements of 
authorities that the expansion is not ex- 
treme. Average prices at which bread 
is being sold show only negligible 
changes. Flour stocks in bakers’ hands 
are light, but generally sufficient to carry 
them over into the new crop year without 
possibility of shortage that would re- 
quire the immediate use of new flour 
without proper blending. 


Pittsburgh Fourth in Bakery Goods 

PirrssurcuH, Pa. — The Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce, in an article de:l- 
ing with food products in the Pittsburgh 
district, is authority for the statement 
that bakery products produced thercin 
annually are valued at ,000,000. It is 
also reported that Pittsburgh ranks 
fourth among the cities of the United 
States in the production of bakery 
goods. In the manufacture of macaroni, 
spaghetti, and noodles, nearly 70 shapes 
and sizes of these products are made an- 
nually, with a total value of $3,700,000. 
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STOLLENS 


A tasty fruit-filled cake 
you cant resist 


Some Pictorial Evidences of The Fleischmann Sweet Goods Campaign 
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At the left, one of a notable 
series of window cards, the 
originals in four colors. 


Al variety of good thing’s 








Above, a daily “special” card, 
and a pair of Fleischmann 
window suggestions. 













Texas Bakers and Allied Tradesmen, 250 Strong, 
Hold Annual Convention at Dallas 


\LLAS welcomed the twenty-sixth 
nnual convention of the Texas 
State Bakers’ Association, April 


D 


26-28, with perfect weather. The regis- 
tration was large. William E. Colmor- 
gan, treasurer, gave the invocation, and 
Mr. Mangold, the host of the Jefferson 
Hotel, delivered the address of welcome. 


Henry Stude, president of the Texas 
Bread Co., Houston, responded. He de- 
clared that “You cannot have cheap 
bread in the city and prosperity on the 
farm.” 

George Schepps, Dallas, in his presi- 
dential report, outlined the improvement 
in conditions within the state accom- 
plished by the organization and work of 
the Dallas Dough Club and _ similar 
groups. 

Burdis Anderson, of the Sheldon 
School, Chicago, discussed twentieth cen- 
tury sales methods and the training of 
bakery employees. He is now organiz- 
ing better business clubs in baking plants 
in that territory in conjunction with the 
course offered by his school. 

George Gould gave advice to bakers 
on how to make the cake business pay in 
the small shop. He developed the idea 
that synthetic flavors in cakes create neg- 
ative reactions in the human system, so 
that the taste desire is destroyed and 
the consumer soon refuses to buy them, 
whereas true fruits and pure ingredi- 
ents will build a steady demand. Ther- 
moimeters and temperature control, Mr. 
Gould said, are as essential to quality 
cake as they are in bread production. 
He answered many questions from the 
floor, and added much to the value of the 
discussions during the following sessions. 

Dr. L. A, Rumsey, Chicago, secretary 
of the American Bakers Association, 
spoke to bakers and allied tradesmen on 
What the state association could do. He 
outlined the local, district and state or- 
ganization plan, and told how successful 
it was in other states. The federated 
plan for serving the state and local 


groups through the national association 


Was also presented and well received. 
“Present Developments in Bakery 


Practice” was the subject of an interest- 
ing talk by O. W. Hall, of the bakery 
service department of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City. He was 
called upon to answer many questions, 
and used the blackboard for a descrip- 
tion of how to figure correct water tem- 
peratures and quantities of ice required 
in mixing. 
MOTION PICTURE SHOWN 


The second day’s program opened with 
a moving picture of the raisin industry. 
Leo Stock, of the Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers of California, told about the 
proper use of raisins in the bakery. 
Roger Martinelli, Galveston, presented a 
paper on the operation and appearance 
of delivery equipment. He emphasized 
the training of salesmen to handle equip- 
ment properly, and the importance of 
the street appearance in advertising 
value. H. Clay Walker, president of the 
Walker Bread Co., Fort Worth, talked 
on delivery equipment, and gave the bak- 
ers some hard facts about the detailed 
cost of operation and maintenance of gas 
and electric trucks. 

“Advantages of Dry Milk” was the 
subject of a valuable presentation of 
facts about milk in bread by Dr. Van 
Norman, president of the Dry Milk In- 
stitute, Chicago. His explanation of 
vitamins and the health value of milk in 
bread was simple and clear to every one. 
He completed his talk with directions 
for the proper handling of dry milk in 
the shop. Dr. Van Norman’s address 
was one of the high points in a full pro- 

am of unusual merit. 

A closed session for bakers during the 
afternoon included a fine talk on adver- 
tising by A. Johnson, Dallas representa- 
tive of the Advertising League. He was 
followed on the program by John M. 
Hartley, Chicago, with “Hints to Retail- 
ers,” in which he pictured the hard row 
of the small shop which tried to com- 
promise the merchandising problem by 
selling a little retail and a little whole- 
sale. The baker should adopt one plan 
or the other, Mr. Hartley advised. 


Otto Cook, of The Fleischmann Co., 
talked on the variety of breads made 
from the basic sweet dough formula, 
demonstrating with samples he had pre- 
pared, and presenting cost figures. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


A question box in charge of John M. 
Hartley, O. W. Hall and George Gould 
kept the morning meeting on April 28 
at sharp attention until long after time 
for adjournment. 

The election and installation of officers 
completed one of the largest and most 
spirited state conventions held this year. 
Paul Fuqua, Sunlight Bakeries, Dallas, 
was elected president, and Dewey Baird, 
of Mrs. Baird’s Bakery, Fort Worth, vice 
president. W. P. Kleber, Dallas, was 
elected secretary, and William Colmor- 
gan succeeded himself as treasurer. The 
new executive board is comprised of 
Henry Stude, Houston, Wiiliam P. Kleb- 
er, Dallas, William Schick, Galveston, 
and George Gould, of Mrs. Baird’s Bak- 
ery, Fort Worth. George Schepps, re- 
tiring president, becomes chairman of the 
board. 

A resolution presented by the allied 
trades could not be acted upon without 
a change in the constitution, but pro 
tempore provision was made to invite one 
representative of the Texas division of 
the allied trades to sit with the executive 
board. 


ENTERTAINMENT PLENTIFUL 


No details were overlooked by the 
Dallas committee in planning for the 
comfort and pleasure of the guests. The 
banquet the evening of April 26, with 
entertainment and a splendid orchestra, 
was enjoyed by every one. The follow- 
ing evening the ladies attended a theater 
party, while the men entertained them- 
selves with a stag party and buffet lunch 
on the hotel roof garden. The last after- 
noon was devoted to a golf tournament, 
the prize being a beautiful silver cup, 
presented by the Schepps brothers. 

The total registration was about 250, 
of which 115 were bakers. 





Egypt’s economic and agricultural 
rosperity in 1925 was reflected in the 
arge increases in agricultural machinery 
and implements imported. 


WASHINGTON BAKERS HOLD 
CONVENTION AT SEATTLE 


Seattite, Wasu.—The annual conven- 
tion of the Washington Master Bakers’ 
Association, held here on May 5, was 
very successful, in the opinion of most 
of the 150 members in attendance. 

Wallace A. Macpherson, president, Ta- 
coma, in his annual address laid em- 
phasis on the fact that one of the most 
important fields for expansion for the 
baking industry was in the consumption 
of bakery sweet goods. 

“It is a reflection on our ability,” he 
said, “especially our merchandising abil- 
ity, that four fifths of the sweet goods 
used in the American homes still are 
baked by housewives.” H. A. Burd, of 
the University of Washington depart- 
ment of business administration, made a 
Strong argument on the same subject 
and in favor of liberal advertising. W. 
P. Fisher, vice president of the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Nathan Eckstein, 
president of Schwabacher Bros. & Co., 
Inc., wholesale grocers, George MclIlwain, 
of The Fleischmann Co., and Raymond 
K. Stritzinger, former president of the 
American Bakers Association, spoke on 
bekery problems. 

Mr. Macpherson was re-elected presi- 
dent and secretary; John Dawson, Omak, 
vice president; D. C. Barnes and W. D. 
Doyle, Seattle, and H. M. Beck, Ana- 
cortes, trustees. 





NEW BAKERY AT LITTLE ROCK 

Oxtanoma Ciry, Ox1ra.—The plant of 
the Colonial Baking Co., Little Rock, 
Ark., has been completed and put into 
operation. It is housed in a structure of 
colonial design, and it is one of the larg- 
est bakeries in the South. George O. 
Jones is president, and A. C. Jones sec- 
retary and treasurer. 





USE OF DEXTROSE IS OPPOSED 


Muwavkee, Wis.—J. Q. Emery, state 
dairy and food commissioner of Wiscon- 
sin, has appealed to the Wisconsin dele- 
gation in Congress to combat the prog- 
ress of the proposed bill which aims to 
permit the substitution of dextrose for 
sugar in bakery and other products. 







































































































lowa Bakers’ Association Convention Featured 
by Free Discussions from Floor 


By Robert T. Beatty 


of the lowa Bakers’ Association, held 

May 17-19 at Fort Dodge, attracted 
an unusually large number of allied 
tradesmen, so that it had the appearance 
of a national meeting. The bakers were 
there also, over 80 of them registering. 

The meeting was marked by unusually 
free discussion from the floor, and the 
absence of set speeches. The bakers 
went on record as favoring a standard 
weight law, and instructed the president 
to appoint.a committee of five to assist 
the proper authorities in framing such a 
bill. A resolution was also passed dis- 
couraging the unfair practice of giving 
premiums to promote the sale of baked 
goods, The association indorsed the 
movement backed by the American Le- 
gion to grant ex-service men sufficient 
vacation time in 1927 to attend the le- 
gion’s convention in Paris, 

Louls Kautz, Muscatine, was elected 
president; James Johnstone, Boone, vice 
president; George F. Brems, Cedar Rap- 
ids, treasurer, and C. O. Schweickhardt, 
Burlington, secretary. Otto Pfaff, Fort 
Dodge, C. F. Altstadt, Waterloo, and J. 
H. Frink, Cherokee, with the officers, 
constitute the executive board. Cedar 
Rapids was chosen as the meeting place 
for 1927. L 

Mr. Pfaff, at the opening session May 
18, deplored the lack of a real, repre- 
sentative organization for bakers in Iowa. 
He said the association had been formed 
24 years ago by a few men who realized 
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MMEDIATELY upon graduating from 

the University of Wisconsin in June, 

1922, George W. Amidon, son of the 
late W. S. Amidon, vice president of the 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, IL, joined 
the staff of the American Institute of 
Baking as a fellow. For a year he car- 
ried on nutritional studies relating to the 
use of different types of milk in bread 
making, and assisted in the development 
of the nutrition laboratories. 

During the period February, 1923, to 
May, 1924, he was an instructor in the 
School of Baking, in charge of bakeshop 
practice, He then resigned to join the 
staff of the International Milling Co. as 
a salesman demonstrator, In the course 
of this work he made several trips to 
Central America for the purpose of in- 
troducing the baking practices of the 
United States in shops still employing 
long-time fermentation processes in the 
manufacture of the native breads, 

When the American Dry Milk Insti- 
tute Fellowship was established, Mr. 
Amidon resigned his position in the mill- 
ing industry to return to the institute. 
His previous training, coupled with his 
experience in the commercial field, has 
peceiony fitted him for this new work, 
n which he will study the use of dry 
skimmed milk in baking practice. 


the value of co-operation and, while 
nothing contributes so much to the ad- 
vancement of an industry as co-operative 
effort, still only about one eighth of the 
bakers in the state were members of this 
body. Mr. Pfaff hoped that some action 
would be taken to line up more members, 
suggesting that perhaps frequent zone 
meetings would create interest among 
those who do not attend the annual gath- 
erings. 

This suggestion was afterwards taken 
up and gone into thoroughly by Dr. L. 
A. Rumsey, secretary of the American 
Bakers Association. He told what other 
state associations were doing along this 
line and the success with which they were 
meeting. Dr. Rumsey also “explained at 
length the work of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, especially that of the 
nutrition department, and displayed the 
attractive posters with which the insti- 
tute is prepared to supply bakers. 

The secretary’s report showed that 
there are 740 bakers in lowa, and ex- 
plained the work the membership com- 
mittee has done to enroll more members 
in the association. The treasurer’s re- 
port indicated a healthy financial condi- 
tion, 

Roy Jordan, Topeka, Kansas, and Sid 
Drew, Sioux Falls, S. D., brought greet- 
ings from their respective associations. 
Mr. Drew said that financial and busi- 
ness conditions were improving in South 
Dakota, that confidence and optimism 
were gaining ground, and that recent 
rains had so improved crop conditions 
that the outlook was very satisfactory. 

Otis W. Hall, of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Ine., Kansas City, compli- 
mented the bakers on the improvement 
in the quality of their bread, and their 
evident desire to adopt up-to-date meth- 
ods, This, he said, developed a spirit 
of competition on a quality basis, 

Many of the bakers brought samples 
of their bread to the convention, and 
Mr. Hall scored them as to volume, color 
of crust, symmetry of form, evenness of 
bake, character of crust, break on sides 
and outside appearance, grain, flavor and 
texture. He criticized the loaves, and 
explained how to overcome certain de- 
fects. He said some of the bakers were 
overproofing their bread in order to get 
volume, Large holes in loaves are ap- 
parently a characteristic of last year’s 
flour, because bakers all over the coun- 
try have had this trouble in the last year. 

Jack Tod, of the Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn., confirmed what Mr. 
Hall had to say, and assisted him in 
conducting the discussion on shop prac- 
tice In general, 


PIONEER DAYS RECALLED 


S. B. Garton, one of the pioneer bak- 
ers of Des Moines, gave some _ remi- 
niscences of early day conditions in bak- 
ing. He started in business in Des 
Moines in 1868, and helped bake bread 
for the barbecues given the soldiers on 
their return from the Civil War. In 
August, 1871, occurred the Chicago fire, 
the greatest calamity in this country up 
to that time. J. J. Williams owned a 
waterpower mill in Des Moines, and he 
offered to supply the flour if Mr. Gar- 
ton would bake bread for the fire suf- 
ferers in Chicago, ‘The Rock Island 
road furnished free transportation. The 
bakery worked night and day, and the 
bread was shipped in box cars, The 
loaves were baked as large as possible, 
and piled like cordwood. That was be- 
fore the days of compressed yeast, and 
Mr. Garton said his greatest trouble was 
making yeast fast enough to keep his 
bakers busy. 

Mr. Garton retired from active busi- 
ness some years ago, but was not con- 
tent with idleness and started a retail 
business later, where he has been very 
successful. He has no telephone in his 
store, extends no credit, has eliminated 
all expense possible, and has made money 
in his new baking venture. 

Otto L. Cook, of The Fleischmann Co., 
Chicago, told what his company is doing 
to induce bakers to produce a greater 
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variety in breads and sweet yeast goods. 
He explained how the manufacturers of 
other foods have practically changed the 
diet of the country, at the expense of 
the bakers, through intensive national 
advertising, and urged the bakers to fol- 
low similar tactics. 

Mr. Cook used a blackboard to explain 
the basic sweet dough formula, its cost 
and the retail prices at which the goods 
could be sold. Also a display of sweet 
goods made from a gallon mix. These 
looked appetizing, and attracted consid- 
erable interest. Mr. Cook reminded the 
bakers that their product, unlike that of 
other manufacturers, must be made and 
sold within 24 hours, and therefore it 
was more necessary for them to cultivate 
their contact with the trade. 


ALLIED TRADESMEN ORGANIZE 


Dr. L. A. Rumsey talked with the 
members of the allied trades present, and 
induced -them to organize an Iowa unit 
of the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry. A temporary chairman was 
elected. This unit will work with the 
bakers in helping to get in new members 
and in holding zone meetings. A motion 
was afterward passed by the bakers, 
suggesting that the allied trades unit 
elect two members to serve on the board 
of the Iowa Bakers’ Association for one 
year, in an advisory capacity. 

Royal Holbrook, of the Iowa State 
College, Ames, who is educational sec- 
retary of the Iowa association, talking 
on “Crumbs” said the success of an or- 
ganization is not measured by its mem- 
bers, but rather by the range of its in- 
fluence. He told of his observations at 
the various conventions he has attended, 
and urged the bakers to co-operate more 
closely, to hold frequent local and zone 
meetings, and to cease neglecting the 
possibilities of attractive window dis- 
plays. He commented on the various 
talks that had been made at the conven- 
tion, brought out their salient points, 
and predicted big things for the Iowa as- 
sociation in the years to come. 

George Chussler, Jr., Chicago, field sec- 
retary of the Associated Bakers of 
America, gave an account of the work 
he has been doing for Illinois bakers in 
the last few years. He said that zone 
meetings were productive of good results, 
and cited one meeting held at a small 
town in southern Illinois at which there 
was an attendance of over 300. These 
zone meetings, where local trade condi- 
tions are discussed, usually create more 
interest than do state conventions, Prob- 
lems of intimate interest and certain 
grievances can best be ironed out at 
small group meetings. Mr. Chussler 
urged Iowa to follow the lead of Illinois 
and Indiana in fostering district meet- 
ings, which might ultimately lead to the 
forming of a 3-I bakers’ league. 

So much had been said at the conven- 
tion concerning the value of zone meet- 
ings that the Iowa association decided to 
try out the scheme the coming year. The 
first of these will probably be held in the 
northwestern part of the state at an 
early date. 

Another important step taken was the 
decision to affiliate with the Associated 
Bakers of America as a body, both re- 
tailers and wholesalers. This will make 
a good many Iowa bakers members of 
both national associations. 

A Dutch lunch was given on May 17 
and a dinner dance the evening of May 
18, both of which were very enjoyable 
affairs, 





The California state department of ag- 
riculture has announced that 288,000,000 
loaves bread were produced in that state 
in 1925, with but 25 complaints as to 
illegal weight. 





COMING BAKERS’ CONVENTIONS 


Potomac States Bakers’ Associa- | 
tion, at Virginia Beach, Va., | 
June 7-9, | 

Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- | 
tion, at Bedford Springs, June | 
21-23. | 

American Bakers Association, at 
Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 19-24, 

New York State Bakers’ Asso- | 
ciation, at Lake Placid, Dec. 6-8. | 

















BAKERS OF SASKATCHEWAN 
HOLD MEETING AT REGINA 


At the annual meeting of the Bread 
and Cake Manufacturers’ Association of 
Saskatchewan, held at the Kitchener 
Hotel, Regina, on May 4, C. Nash, Sas. 
katoon, was elected president; J. w. 
Ford, Swift Current, vice president; §, 
C. Wise, Moose Jaw, secretary-treasurer. 
Executive committee: R. J. McClinton, 
North Battleford; G. H. Stinson, Indian 
Head; W. Snellgrove, Weyburn: R. 
Fletcher, Regina; H. Addems, Regina. 

J. T. Mutrie, president, called the 
meeting to order. Those who registered: 
J. T. Mutrie, Regina; G. H. Stinson, 
Indian Head; J. W. Ford, Swift Cur- 
rent; G. R. Fletcher, R. E. Fletcher, H. 
B. Addems, and F. S. Kreutzer, Regina; 
W. N. Beattie and R. Davidson, Moose 
Jaw; F. Gilmour and W. T. Sloane, 
Winnipeg; V. A. Smoots, St. Paul; 
F. Stephens, N. Addems and C. Nash, 
Saskatoon; W. Snellgrove, Weyburn. 

Mr. Mutrie spoke briefly, urging ail 
those present ‘to co-operate with a view 
to bettering trade conditions. Mr. 
Smoots and Mr. Sloan, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., also addressed the bakers, 
The Fleischmann Co.’s_ representatives 
were hosts at the luncheon. The ques- 
tion of the tax on raisins was discussed 
and it was voted to write to the prime 
minister concerning the matter. 

It was decided to hold the southern 
convention on Oct. 20 at Moose Jaw, and 
the northern convention on Jan. 19, 1927, 
at Saskatoon, the regular annual con- 
vention to be held at Regina early in 
May, 1927. 











G A. WILDE, the new president of 
+ the Retail Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation of Pittsburgh, Pa., is the owner 
of one of the most successful bakeries 
operating in the Steel City. The busi- 
ness was founded by his father, Gustav 
Wilde, in 1889, and was conducted by 
him until a few years ago, when he re- 
tired, turning the business over to his 
sons, Gustav and Walter. On _ taking 
charge of the bakery they enlarged its 
capacity, installed a new front and re- 
modeled the store room. Today the 
Wilde Bakery, 1711 Carson Street, is one 
of the busiest on the South Side. Six 
girls are kept busy waiting on custom- 
ers, who number as high as 1,500 on 
Saturdays. Mr. Wilde, some time ago, 
after taking a survey of the business, 
decided to discontinue the wholesale d« 
partment. Some time later he found that 
the retail business had increased to suc! 
an extent that it more than trebled the 
volume of wholesale business that had 
been done. The Wilde bakery is well 
known for its large cakes turned out for 
weddings, birthday anniversaries, and 
similar celebrations. There are over 30 
employees on the payroll. Mr. Wilde is 
a firm believer in bakers’ organizations, 
and takes a deep interest in the activities 
of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association 
and the Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association. 
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News Notes From the American Bakery Field 


ALABAMA 
Roberts & Aplin have opened an elec- 
tric bakery at Albany. A wholesale and 
retail business is conducted. ; 
Arthur Cahn has opened an Electrik- 
Maid Bakery at Opelika. 
ALASKA 
Emil Halekal has opened a bakery in 
Cordova. He formerly operated one in 
the Frye Market, Seattle. 


ARIZONA 
George Stonecypher, proprietor of 
Stonecy pher’s. Bakery, Tucson, has re- 
turned home from San Francisco. 
ARKANSAS 
R. G. Taylor and C. L. Currier have 
opened a bakery at Booneville. 


The Wellman Bakery, De Queen, re- 
yurned, will be reopened. 


centls 


The barker Bakery, Jonesboro, owned 
by E. A. Peterson, and sons Edgar and 
Hilliard, has changed its name to Peter- 


A dough brake has been 


son’s ! ikery. 
instalicd. 
The Bell Tater Flake Co., Little Rock, 
has opened a Doughnut Shop at 121 
West Capital Avenue. 

Charles A. Franke, Franke’s Hot Shop, 
115 West Capital Avenue, Little Rock, 


will erect a five-story building to house 
his bakery and cafeteria. 

The Magnolia (Ark.) Baking Co. plant 
is in operation. S. W. Hearn is pro- 


prietor : i 
H. J. Staats, of the Fort Smith Bis- 
cuit Co., recently returned from a busi- 


ness trip to Mexico. 
The Fort Smith Biscuit Co. has estab- 
lished a district sales headquarters at 


Springfield, Mo., in charge of F. L. Sulli- 
van. 

Employees of the Fort Smith Biscuit 
Co. recently presented a diamond ring to 
Carl Wortz, Jr., vice president of the 
company. 

Meinbers of the Lions’ Club, Little 
Rock, recently were guests of A. C. 


Jones, president of the new Colonial 
Baking Co. 
CALIFORNIA 
F. H. Lewis, 2705 College Avenue, 


Berkeley, has sold his bakery to C. E. 
Nichols, 

William Haerdter has _ succeeded 
Haerdter & Heck in the Relish Bakery, 
Daly City. 

EK. Siefert has purchased the Dixon 
(Cal.) Home Bakery from E. Zink. 

John Savant has purchased the bakery 
of L. A. Brandenburg, Dos Palos. 

J. H. Massey has opened the Rose- 
mead Quality Bakery, El Monte. 

Peter O’Dello has purchased the 
American Bakery, Livermore, from Emil 
Cadloni. 

Harry Brewer has opened a bakery 
and coffee shop at 146 Pacific Avenue, 
Long Beach. 

The Bradford Baking Co., Los An- 
geles, will build a $20,000 bakery and 
garage at 405 San Fernando Boulevard. 

The Gordon Bread Co., Los Angeles, 
won the Harry M. Freer Quality Bread 
trophy, awarded by the research depart- 
ment of the W. E. Long Co., Chicago. 

The Los Angeles Biscuit Co. has com- 
pleted a plant for cracker making, in- 
volving an investment of $150,000. The 
firm was recently organized. 

Whisenant’s new bakery at Los Gatos 
has opened. G. W. Daniels in in charge. 

Harry R. Gale, 165 East Slauson Av- 
enue, Maywood, has enlarged his bakery. 

The Piedmont Cakery, Oakland, has 
pened at Forty-sixth and Market 
Streets, 

The partnership of Spotts & Flint in 
the bakery at 707 Grand Avenue, Oak- 
land, is succeeded by Case & Flint. 

Herman Runckel has sold the City 
Bakery, Placerville, to George King. 

lians Schmidt, of the Schmidt Bakery, 
200 East Second Street, Pomona, will 
erect a larger plant. 

L.. M. Ward, who recently took over 
the Redding (Cal.) Bakery from John 
Blengino, has added considerable new 
equipment, 

Carl G, Burk has purchased the Rialto 
(Cal.) Bakery at auction. 

The Pioneer Bakery, 3226 Montgomery 


Street, Sacramento, will erect a $40,000 
addition. 

The Southern California Baking Co. 
has opened its new $350,000 plant at 
Fourteenth and L streets, San Diego. 

A building being erected at Colby Av- 
enue and Santa Monica Boulevard, Saw- 
telle, will house a modern bakery. 

The bakery of E. L. Evans, Selma, has 
been purchased by W. J. Johnson, owner 
of the Golden Krust Bakery, who will 
conduct both. 

The Snow White Bakery, Stockton, 
will move to North Wilson Way near 
Fremont Street. 

Fritz Kiehn has opened the Quality 
Bakery, Taft. 

The Mackechnie Bread Co., 2121 Sac- 
ramento Street, Los Angeles, has in- 
stalled a Baker-Perkins traveling oven to 
replace an old style sliding oven. It 
also has built a loading platform, hous- 
ing 28 loading chutes. 

The new plant of the Murray Baking 
Co., 640 East Thirty-seventh Street, Los 
Angeles, is in full operation. It is of 
brick and concrete construction, equipped 
with two Cossar traveling ovens and a 
Lattner automatic steam tank. The 
company has a fleet of 11 motor trucks. 

The Ralph Grocery Co., Los Angeles, 
is erecting a building for its bakery. 

The Kalb Baking Co., Los Angeles, 
now is occupying the addition to its 
bakery, the larger part of which is used 
for bread wrapping and baking. 

The Suydam Baking Co., Long Beach, 
will erect a branch bakery in Glendale. 

The Four S Baking Co., Los Angeles, 
will erect a two-story brick and concrete 
bakery. 

J. A. Mackechnie, general manager of 
the Mackechnie Bread Co., Los Angeles, 
spent a few days in Seattle last month. 

Mario Fornaca, proprietor of the 
Franco-Superior Baking Co., San Diego, 
will remodel the interior of his bakery. 

Thomas Lazoway and Charles Passini 
have purchased the Franco-American 
Bakery, 202 West Seventh Street, Santa 
Rosa. 

Joseph Dietrich has bought the Santa 
Rosa Bakery, Santa Rosa, from Joseph 
Green. 

B. Hemshorn has purchased Steve Mil- 
kulick’s Bakery, 4515 Grove Street, Oak- 
land. 

A. Viarisco has sold his interest in the 
California Bakery, Mountain View, to F. 
Riosingano. 

D. L. Roderick has sold his interest 
in the Sanitary Baking Co., 2128 Chester 
Avenue, Bakersfield, to Guido Martin. 

George King has purchased the City 
Bakery, Placerville, from Herman 
Runckel. 

Carl Otner has bought the Alcazar 
Bakery, 1821 Fillmore Street, San Fran- 
cisco, from H. Steinhauser. 

Dick Hessler is managing Merrick’s 
Bakery, 924 Valencia Street, San Fran- 
cisco, while Richard Hitziger, owner, is 
in Florida. 

The East Bay Pie Shop has been 
opened at Thirty-sixth Street and Grove, 
Oakland. 

William Strack, proprietor of the 
Home Del, 622 Fourteenth Street, Oak- 
land, has installed machinery for a com- 
plete sweet goods bakeshop. Charles 
Meyenberg is in charge. 

Stuart & Mohn have purchased the 
Crocker Amazon Bakery, 915 Geneva 
Avenue, San Francisco, from N. Moe. 

Bernardo Damele, of Boido & Damele, 
proprietors of the South San Francisco 
Bakery, is dead. 

Thomas Cushing has moved Aunt 
Mary’s Doughnut Shop to Sixteenth and 
Valencia streets, San Francisco. 

Ovis & Branch, Santa Monica, have 
dissolved partnership. Mr. Branch re- 
mains in control of the bakery. 

N. Castiglioni has opened a bakery on 
Main Street, Half Moon Bay. 

Frank Cattelli has purchased the bak- 
ery at San Dimas from J. E. Schuck. 

Hans Schmidt, 200 East Second Street, 
Pomona, will erect a two-story bakery. 

C. Braunbeck has sold his interest in 
Ye Goodie Shoppe, South Main Street, 
Los Angeles, to Fred Eppler. 

J. Weinman has sold the American 
Bakery, 1410 Thirteenth Avenue, Oak- 
land, to C. H. Wagner and M. Barber. 


Don Case has bought M. Spotts’ in- 
terest in the Grand Avenue Bakery, 707 
Grand Avenue, Oakland. 

F. Kleinn has sold the Quality Bak- 
ery, Fourth Street, Bakersfield, to H. 
G. Hueg. 

M. H. Nagy, proprietor of the East 
Bay Doughnut Co., Oakland, has moved 
his plant to 812 Isabella Avenue. 

Walter Burkhart has sold the Hy- 
gienic Bakery, 4898 Telegraph Avenue, 
Oakland, to H. Tewardt. 


COLORADO 


Fred Deppen has leased the Alamosa 
(Colo.) Bakery to J. Schuler. 

Wendell Wickstrom has become asso- 
ciated with the Reynolds-Wickstrom 
Bakery, 1115 Pearl Street, Boulder, 
which purchased the Edelweiss Bakery. 

W. B. Hughey has purchased the B. 
& B. Bakery, Canon City, from W. M. 
Newton. 

The Zimmerman Baking Co., Colorado 
Springs, is building an addition with 
50-ft front. 

Rudolph Bloomquist has opened a bak- 
ery at Idaho Springs. 

V. D. Whittemore has remodeled the 
front of the City Bakery, Monte Vista. 

T. H. Cox has opened a bakery in con- 
nection with his grocery at Olathe. 

H. N. Weldon and Roy Brown have 
opened a bakery at Pagosa Springs. 

The De Luxe Baking Co. has pur- 
chased the City Bakery, Palisade, of 
Robinson Bros. 

A bakery has been opened in connec- 
tion with the L. B. Shelburne Store, 
Steamboat Springs, by Earl Holderness. 

Gus Striker has opened a bakery at 
Wray. 

CONNECTICUT 


An addition will be made to the bakery 
of S. Lassoff, 294 Windsor Street, Hart- 
ford. 

Petitions in bankruptcy are reported 
to have been filed against the Coyles 
Quality Bakery, West Haven, and the 
Hudson Baking Co., Bridgeport. 


FLORIDA 


The Tri-City Baking Co., Inc., Tampa, 
has been incorporated for $125,000, and 
will erect a bakery at West Shore Boule- 
vard and Longfellow Avenue, Sunset 
Park. 


GEORGIA 


F. B. Knorpp, Fitzgerald, has sold his 
bakery to George Kratzer, who will close 
his old bakery. 


IDAHO 
N. A. Jackson, Filer, has leased his 
bakery to J. E. Reed. 
I. O’Neal, Vale, has opened an Electric 
Bakery. 


ILLINOIS 

F. W. Tippey is remodeling the Aledo 
(Ill.) Home Bakery. 

Jesse Williamson has purchased the 
People’s Bakery, 515 East Washington 
Street, Canton, from J. T. Williams. 

Francis Renfro and Miss Pearl Thom- 
as have purchased the controlling interest 
in the Carbondale Steam Bakery from 
R. E. Renfro. 

Baker Hansen has opened a bakery 
at 3055 Armitage Avenue, Chicago. 

Burny Bros.’ Bakery, Chicago, has 
opened retail sales branches at 5826 West 
Madison Street and 5054 West Chicago 
Avenue. 

I. Israelson has sold the Irving Park 
Home Bakery, 3058 Irving Park Boule- 
vard, Chicago, to O. Holmgren. 

George Weber has opened a pastry 
shop at 5448 West North Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 

The Iversen Baking Co., 1514 Luna 
Avenue, Chicago, has been incorporated, 
with capital stock of 200 shares no par 
value, by Samuel Blair, Fred H. Kay 
and Dorothy Lurya. 

The People’s Bakery, 747 South Ked- 
zie Avenue, Chicago, has discontinued. 

The bakery of J. T. Williams, Clinton, 
has been closed. 

Gustav Hahn has sold the City Bakery, 
Coal City, to Loren Campbell, who will 
establish a wholesale business. 

J. C. Mohler, who has operated the 
W. J. Thompson Bakery, Danville, has 


opened a bakery in a new location, as 
W. J. Thompson has resumed manage- 
ment of his bakery on West Clinton 
Street. 

Conklin’s Bakery Co., Decatur, is op- 
erating its new plant at North Main and 
Green streets. 

William Riemer has purchased the 
Bakery Store, Downers Grove, from O. 
H. Schafer. The latter will open a bak- 
ery at Hinsdale. 

Harold Kruse and Alvin Gerbig have 
opened the Homekraft Bakery, Edwards- 
ville, and will do a wholesale and retail 
business. 

The Fulton (IIL) 
purchased by C. A. 
Burnie Bush. 

The Home Bakery, Genoa City, has 
been opened by Mr. Oberg. 

O. H. Schafer has opened Schafer's 
Home Bakery, Hinsdale. 

The Peerless Baking Co. has been 
opened at Jacksonville by men formerly 
connected with the Korn Bakery, Quincy. 

New equipment has been installed in 
the Galloway Bakery, Macomb. 

F. B. Dresbach has repurchased the 
bakery at Monticello he previously had 
sold to E, E. Fritz. 

J. H. Lawrie has leased the bakery of 
Christian Stedner, 14 North Seveftteenth 
Street, Murphysboro. 

The Midland Baking Corporation, 
which recently purchased the business 
of the Hirt Baking Corporation, Peoria, 
is building an addition to the plant at 
Walnut Street and Jefferson Avenue. 

O. T. Kirby, a baker at Pittsfield, has 
purchased the business of Clarence Sed- 
erwall, and consolidated the two bak- 
eries. 

George J. Frankenstein has closed the 
West Side Modern Bakery, Arcola, but 
will continue to operate the North Side 
Bakery, Tallula. 


INDIANA 


Henry C. Lehr, owner of a bakery at 
Elwood, has purchased the Tasty Bakery, 
Alexandria, which will do a wholesale 
and retail business. 

A branch of the Schatz Baking Co., 
Portland, has been opened at Alexandria. 

The Bake-Rite Bakery, Bluffton, dis- 
continued by Perry Miller, has been re- 
opened on behalf of the owners by Frank 
Beaty, who formerly operated it. 

The bakery of J. N. Spurrier, Green- 
field, has been closed. 

Albert Lindsley and son, Robert, have 
purchased the Bake-Rite Bakery, Hart- 
ford, from Gustaf Duffey and Leon Le- 
clereq. 

The Kewanna (Ind.) Bakery has been 
sold by Harry B. Orr to Herman Bawer. 

The Middletown (Ind.) Baking Co. has 
reopened the bakery recently purchased 
from R. A. Watling. 

The Bake-Rite Bakery, Monroeville, 
has been sold by Weaver & Thrush to 
George Gibson. 

Forest Kirk, Newcastle, has reopened 
his bakery. 

The Union Baking Co., Princeton, has 
dismantled its bakery and the equipment 
has been moved to Albuquerque, N. M., 
where a bakery will be opened under the 
same name. al 

H. R. Downs has purchased the inter- 
est of Lee Horlacher in the Rensselaer 
Bakery. 

Fletcher Peek, Rockport, has enlarged 
his bakery. 

W. S. Watson, Salem, will discontinue 
his bakery and restaurant. 

John Schleicher, who sold the Quality 
Bakery, Niles, Mich., has opened another 
at 124 North Michigan Street, South 
Bend. 

Michael Naidenoff, of the Oriental 
Baking Co., 208 South Fourth Street, 
Terre Haute, has asked for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver and the dissolution 
of the partnership. 

Ralph Younts has purchased the bak- 
ery of L. Boulware, Warren. 


IOWA 


The Campbell Baking Co. will erect a 
bakery on East River Street, Davenport. 
James T. Roseth has purchased an in- 
terest in the Superior Bakery, Decorah. 
The Gooch Food Products Co., Omaha, 
Neb., has opened a branch at Council 
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Bluffs, conducting a wholesale bakery 
and distributing macaroni and flour 
products. 

S. W. Young has purchased the Model 
Bakery, Fairfield, from James Turner 
and J, C, Facer. 

George A. Spears has sold the Purity 
Bakery, lowa City, to C. O. Walma. 

H. E. Wentworth has purchased the 
bakery of J. B. Bloom, Logan. 

A. G. Marson has opened a bakery at 
Moravia. 

D. B. Coffman, Mount Pleasant, has 
sold his bakery to Edward Rhoderer. 

E. R. Roederer has purchased the 
Taste-Rite Bakery, New London, from 
David Kaufman. 

The Pfaff Baking Co., Fort Dodge, has 
contracted for a Baker-Perkins travel- 
ing oven. The company’s plant at Mason 
City ships-bread into every town between 
there and St. Paul. 

Isidor Karso has purchased a bakery 
at Ottumwa. 

W. E. Gommels has opened a branch 
bakery at Victor. 

J. Stephen, Charles City, has discon- 
tinued his bakery. 

H. C. Horn & entered the bakery 
business at Charles City. 


KANSAS 

Earl Hackleman and his sister, Mrs. 
Grace Gartside, have purchased the Mol- 
lenhour Bakery, Chetopa. 

The City Bakery, Cunningham, has 
been opened. 

Z. Brune has purchased the Easton 
(Kansas) Bakery from C. E. Barnhart. 

The Jones: Bread Co., Fort Scott, has 
opened its new “building at 105 Scott 
Avenue. 

W. D. Thurmond has resumed charge 
of the East Side Bakery, Fort Scott. 

A. M. Fulghum has purchased the in- 
terest of his brothers in the Gaede- 
Fulghum Bakery, Fredonia. 

H. O. Walker has opened the City 
Bakery, Horton. 

The Betis Baking Co., 120 Third Av- 
enue East, Hutchinson, has erected an 
addition. 

C. I. Coberly has purchased the bakery 
of E. T. Sheets, La Cygne. 

Harry Zimmerman, Plains, has opened 
the City Bakery. 

The Jordan Bakery, Topeka, will erect 
a $15,000 addition. 

KENTUCKY 

John Magruder, Arlington, sold the 
equipment of his bakery, which was 
moved to another town. He has now 
reopened in the same location with new 
equipment, 

George Martin has purchased the in- 
terest of Hall & Sheehan in the George- 
town (Ky.) Baking Co. 

N. R. Cumber has opened a bakery at 
Mount Olivet. 

Homer Crouse has purchased the inter- 
est of L. W. Prewitt in the C, & P. 
Bakery, Somerset. 


LOUISIANA 

A. F. Berniard, Morgan City, will 
erect a two-story stucco bakery at Third 
and Everett streets. 

The Automatic Inn Co. has opened a 
bakery at 229 Dauphine Street, New Or- 
leans, 

E. W. Nagel has opened a bakery at 
Broad and Washington streets, New 
Orleans. 

Henry Weil, of the H. Weil Baking 
Co., New Orleans, is in Europe. 

Angelo Gendusa has bought the bak- 
ery of Eugene Cooper, 1815 Touro 
Street, New Orleans, 


MAINE 


Roderique & Dick have purchased the 
bakery of Forgie Bros., Presque Isle. 

The Presque Isle (Maine) Home Bak- 
ery has been incorporated for $10,000, 
to operate a retail and wholesale busi- 
ness. Michael S. Donahue is president 
and J, Thomas Rodrique treasurer. 


MARYLAND 
The bakery of George E. Muhly, 1115 
South Charles Street, Baltimore, has been 
remodeled and new equipment added. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

The New Home Bakery, Boston, 

owned by Thomas Padubiny, has opened 

its new plant on Eighth Street, South 
Boston. 

Voluntary petitions in bankru 

reported to have been filed by 
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Frangules, baker, Haverhill, and Gustav 
N. Ridstran, baker, Worcester. 

John J. Parker has sold the Home 
Bakery, East Douglas, to Lambert John- 
son 


John Mattson has opened the Home 
Bakery at 242 Washington Street, 
Quincy. 

The Home Town Bakery has been in- 
corporated by J. H. Pflaumer and his 
brother Anton, of Weymouth, for $40,- 
000, 

The Mary Anne Doughnut Shoppe, 
Inc., Newton, has been incorporated, 
with $15,000 capital. 

The Lowell Baking Co., Inc., was or- 
ganized at Lowell recently. Henri Sig- 
man is president. 

The White Rose Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation of Boston, composed of employees 
of the Massachusetts Baking Co., held 
its first annual dance recently. 

John W. Sears, baker, Lynn, is report- 
ed to have filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


MICHIGAN- 

The Goglio Baking Co. has com- 
menced business in the bakery recently 
purchased from the Airlite Baking Co., 
Adrian. 

Lewis Den Uyl has succeeded J. C. 
Dreher as manager of the Muller Baking 
Co, plant, Battle Creek. 

Emil Boese has purchased a half in- 
terest in the Boslo-Conoly Bakery, Cros- 
well. 

Peter P. Scandalis, 1215 St. Antoine 
Street, Detroit, has sold his bakery to 
George Pariagiotopoulas, 

Martin I. Schrieber has sold his bak- 
ery, 17714 John R. Street, Detroit, to 
A. W. Chivas. 

Zeman’s Bakery, 4128 Hastings Street, 
Detroit, has opened a branch at 8735 
Twelfth Street. 

The A. G. Landouer Bakery, 134 
Michigan Street N. W., Grand Rapids, 
has been closed. 

W. S. Clark has moved his bakery to 
1920 West Saginaw Street, Lansing, and 
installed new equipment. 

A. A. Scott has purchased the plant 
of the former Barratt Bakery, Lansing, 
and it is probable that a large baking 
business will be operated, 

An option on the Lawrence Baking 
Co., Lansing, held by the Mueller Bak- 
eries, Inc., was allowed to lapse. 

O. G, Bates, who recently purchased 
the Railway Co-operative Bakery, Wash- 
ington Street, Marquette, is building an- 
other at 1108 North Third Street. 

J. Nolke, who conducts a bakery at 
Buchanan, purchased the Quality Bakery 
of John Schleicher, 204 Main Street, 
Niles. 

Arthur Wheeler has opened the Stand- 
ish (Mich.) Baking Co, plant. 

MINNESOTA 

E. T. Meyers has opened a bakery at 
Bricelyn, 

R. H. Oscarson, Dassel, has opened 
the Quality Bakery. 

Mrs. M. Huson has opened a bakery 
at Grand Rapids. 

The Quality Bakery, 517 South Front 
Street, Mankato, has been opened. 

Mrs. Helda Brewig, 2900 Washington 
Avenue, Minneapolis, has sold her bakery 
to J. L. Ornston. 

Fred Helander, 4804 Fourth Street, 
Columbia Heights, Minneapolis, has dis- 
continued his bakery, 

The Isanti Bakery, 19 North Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis, has been purchased 
by A. J. Vanstrum. 

Earl Markham, Parkers Prairie, has 
sold his bakery to Amos Engebert. 

F. H. Coors, St. Charles, has sold the 
Home Bakery to Paul Mueller. 

Otto Olson has opened a bakery at 

Wahkon, 

An addition is being built to the bak- 
ery of Annan Olson, Zumbrota. 

High-speed dough and cake mixers 
have been installed in the plant of the 
Adelman Bakery, Marshall. 

The bakery operated by W. Eibner & 
Son, New Ulm, has installed a high-speed 
mixer, 

The Pastry Shop, 824 Nicollet Avenue, 
Minneapolis, has ‘Cenational. 

The Federal System Bakery, 1028 
Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, has dis- 
continued baking. 

The Popular Bake Shop, Mankato, has 
been purchased by Willis & Willing. 

The Maas-Keefe Co., bakers’ supplies, 
St. Paul, has furnished the Sanitary 
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Bakery, 933 East Seventh Street, St. 
Paul, ith high-speed dough and cake 
mixers. 

C. Peterson, 2209 East Franklin Ave- 
nue, Minneapolis, has sold his bakery to 
O. K. Johnson. 


MISSISSIPPI 


J. T. W. Hairston, administrator of 
the estate of Herbert D. Ellis, Columbus. 
will continue to operate the Electrik- 
Maid Bakery there. 

The Corinth (Miss.) Steam Bakery 
has opened on Cruise Street. 

G. F. Furney has purchased the New- 
ton (Miss.) Bakery. 


MISSOURI 


Mrs. W. T. Eubanks and son have sold 
their bakery at Aurora to W. L. Webb. 

Arthur Cooper will open a bakery at 
Auxvasse. 

Luster Bolerjack has purchased the 
Cabool (Mo.) Bakery. 

A. M. Goode has repurchased the Cass- 
ville (Mo.) Bakery from H. Zollikoffer. 

Christ’s Bakery, De Soto, has com- 
pleted the enlarging of its plant. 

The Fairfax (Mo.) Bakery has been 
sold by Henry Husing to W. H. Burk- 
well, 

Arthur Bassman has purchased a half 
interest with William Jones in the Capi- 
tol Bakery, Jefferson City. 

The Golden Rule Baking Co., Kansas 
City, will erect a plant to cost $400,000. 

The Warneke Bakery, Kansas City, 
has completed alterations and the in- 
stallation of equipment. 

Sprenger Bros., Linn, have opened a 
restaurant in connection with their bak- 


ery. 

The bakery of R. G. Dray, Linneus, 
has been purchased by Hubert A. Cox 
and Joseph Jenkins. 

P. E. Degan has purchased the Hi- 

Class Bakery, Neosho, from Fred Gris- 
som. 
The Floyd Campbell Bakery, Nevada, 
has been taken over by Oscar Smith, of 
the Smith Café, who will operate it as 
a bakery and confectionery. 

E. R. Bell, Norborne, has moved his 
bakery to East Second Street. 

J. H. Hetrick, Pattonsburg, has sold 
his bakery to C. W. Graham. 

Dee Matlock has moved the equipment 
of the Windsor (Mo.) Bakery to War- 
rensburg and added it to the Butter 
Krust Bakery, which he purchased from 
Guy Ball. 

A. Bahlkow has sold his bakery at 3502 
Magnolia, St. Louis, to D. Berglund. 

E. Geist recently sold his bakery at 
4105 Lee Avenue, St. Louis, to O. Schlett. 

F. Wiedemann, 2200 Howard Street, 
St. Louis, -has sold his bakery to J. 
Weinreis. 

The shop at 937 Goodfellow Avenue, 
St. Louis, formerly operated by Paul 
Huber, has been taken over by John 
Ross. 

A. Stersik has bought the bakery at 
922 Geyer Avenue, St. Louis, from J. 
Dvorak. 

C. W. Heinrich has opened a bakery 
at 7206 Natural Bridge Road, St. Louis. 

L. Menke, 1928 North Thirteenth 
Street, St. Louis, has sold his bakery to 
J. Noll. 

Frank Phillips, Electrik-Maid Bakery, 
Gore and Lockwood, Webster Groves, 
has sold his bakery to W. Sutterling. 

Otto Muehlendick, 2621 South Broad- 
way, St. Louis, has gone out of business. 

William Koenig, 4227 Morganford 
Road, St. Louis, has discontinued busi- 
ness there and is with his son at Kin- 
loch Park. 

A. Lorenz, 2700 Arsenal Street, St. 
Louis, has soid his bakery to H. F. Will. 

Steve Drachnik, formerly situated at 
5409 Lanesdowne, St. Louis, is now op- 
erating a bakery at 2705 Caroline Ave- 
nue, 

S. Narozny, 1414 North Tenth Street, 
St. Louis, has gone out of business. 

John Mueller has succeeded John 
Michael as manager of Koberman’s bak- 
ery, 5200 Quincy Street, St. Louis. 

John King, 4668 Virginia Avenue, St. 
Louis, has sold his bakery to S. Gast. 

R. Horn has bought the bakery at 
1631 Market Street, St. Louis, from J. 
Stengel. 

P. Mueller has opened a bakery at 
2707 North Fourteenth Street, St. Louis. 

George Vaughn, 5105 Delmar Boule- 
vard, St. Louis, is out of business at this 































WORKING fellowship at the Amer- 
Ate Institute of Baking has been 

granted to J. E. Morrill, of Chicago, 
Mr. Morrill graduated from New Han np- 
shire University in 1923, and for two 
years was connected with the Western 
Electric Co. as a research chemist. [lis 
interests, however, inclined him to the 
study of the cereal industry, and so when 
a fellowship was available he resigned 
his position to enter the field of nutri- 
tion as it is studied in the laboratories 
of the institute. Mr. Morrill has heen 
assigned to special work in the research 
laboratories, while at the same time under 
the terms of the fellowship he is an in- 
structor on the staff of the school. 








address and has opened the shop at 1157 
Madison Avenue, formerly operated by 
Mr. Steinke. 

The Hemsick Bakery, 5400 Murdock 
Avenue, St. Louis, has been sold to Wil- 
liam Nestle. 

P. Latsch has moved his bakery from 
1406 North Grand Boulevard, St. Louis, 
to 1014 Hodiamont Avenue. 

E. H. Gast, 3679 South Broadway, St. 
Louis, has sold his bakery to B. Roling. 

William Jacobs, 3906 Shenandoah A ve- 
nue, St. Louis, has sold his bakery to 
Mr. Hiestand. 

H. Meierhoeffer has purchased the buk- 
ery at 4361 Gano Avenue, St. Louis, from 
William Robing, Jr. 

Arthur A. Vogel and Christian J. 
Bauer recently took over the business of 
the Bauer Baking Co., Cape Girarde:u, 
at the death of Fred Bauer. Both had 
been connected with the bakery for some 
time. 


NEBRASKA 


Mr. and Mrs. George W. Anderson 
have bought the Queen City Bakery, 
Beatrice, from Mrs, H. C. Leech. 

Henry Fuhrken will open the Cily 
Bakery, Clay Center. 

Frank Crane has purchased the Colc- 
ridge (Neb.) Bakery from Lee Hunter, 
who bought it a few weeks before froin 
Ernest Lindgren. 

Mr. and Mrs, Fred Kind have pur- 
chased the Crete Café and Bakery froin 
Joseph W. Friska. 

Frank Uhlig has purchased the Hun- 
ker Bakery, Falls Gity. He will con- 
tinue on the city police force in addition 
to Ce ter the bakery. 

E. H. Somers has sold the While 
House Bakery, 631 North Main Strec', 
Fremont, to Hahn & Nelson. 

The Laurel (Neb.) Bakery is practi- 
cally ready for its reopening. 

Carl Stamm, proprietor of bakeries «| 
Papillion and Gretna, has opened an 
other plant at Louisville, in charge o! 
Rhinehart Grothe. 

A. H. Koeppel has opened a baker) 
in Nebraska City. 

R. E. Collison has sold the Big Four 
Bakery, North Loup, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Earl Smith. 

G. W. Lundt, Pender, has sold his 
bakery to J. C. Soll. 

The Utica (Neb.) Bakery, owned by 
N. P. Hanson, has been redecorated. 
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NEW JERSEY 

Alfred J. Perkins, Inc., is a new cor- 

ation, capitalized at $100,000, organ- 
ized to operate a bakery at Atlantic City. 

Oliver's Hygiene Bakery, Burlington, 
has been percanea by the Hexter-Diehl 
Bakeries Corporation. 

The French Bakery, New Brunswick, 
has opened at 18 French Street. 


NEW MEXICO 
Posey has opened a bakery in 


Ss. L. 

Lovington. 

A divider has been added to the 
equipment of the Farmington (N. M.) 
Bakery. 


NEW YORK 


Bert E. and Donald A. Anthony, Al- 
pion, have incorporated as the Holsum 
Bak ‘ 
, S. Gemunder has purchased the bak- 
ery of Herman Huelsman, Beacon. 

‘A modern plant will be built by the 
Cortland (N. Y.) Baking Co. 

Mrs. Kate Agnew has opened another 
Home-Made Pie and Cake Shop at 1338 
Central Avenue, Far Rockaway. Other 
ire operated in Flushing, Astoria, 
Forest Hills and Kew Gardens. 

A bakery will be built on Aldrich 
Strect, Philadelphia, by C. F. Livingston. 

Join H. Pressmar has opened a retail 
bakery at 270 Locust Street, Port Ches- 
ter. 
Tavlor Barr has opened a bakery at 
Pul i, 

Bocttger’s Bakery, 522 Butternut 
Str Syracuse, will erect an addition. 

Rohm’s, Ine., Utica, to operate a bak- 
ery, ineat market, grocery, etc., has been 
incorporated by Grace A. and Catherine 
Re and William J. Carpenter. 

Voluntary bankruptcy petitions are re- 
ported to have been filed by S. Green, 
baker, 2 Arden Street, and Charles 
Fo bakery and lunchroom, 439 First 
Avenue, New York. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
I nery Bros., Jamestown, who pur- 
chased the Parker House Bakery from 
i). Lowry, will erect a larger plant. 
Walsh’s Bakery, Walhalla, has been 
opened by Thomas Walsh. 


OHIO 

Hlurt Morris has opened his New Sys- 
tem Bakery, Bellaire, in the location re- 
cently purchased. An uptown store has 
been opened on Belmont Street. 

I’. A. Masterson has purchased the O. 
U. loppin Bakery, Cambridge City. 

lie New System Bakery, Canton, has 
been purchased by the Snider Commu- 
nity Kitchen. 

liughes & Minney have sold the Star 
Bakery, 19 East Main Street, Chillicothe, 


stor¢ 


to M. A. Moore. 
\ bakery will be built at Pearl and 
Northcliff roads, Cleveland, by Frieda 


Jensch. 

‘he Coshocton (Ohio) Baking Co. is 
in the hands of a receiver. 

the White Baking Co., Dayton, has 
incorporated for $125,000. Russell L. 
White, formerly head of the City Baking 
Co., Indianapolis, is president. It will 
do a retail business. 

\irs. Martha Gorgas has purchased the 
Brill Bakery, Delaware. 

rank Clark has sold the Pure Food 
Bakery, Greenville, to Ralph Slover. 

W. H. Storer has sold the Sanitary 
Bakery, Hillsboro, to A. G. Moberly. 

Clarence Frey, receiver, is continuing 
the business of the Stolzenbach Baking 
Co., Lima, 


OKLAHOMA 


). EK, Faulk has purchased the City 
Bakery, Barnsdall. 

\. A. Allen and R. H. Comley have 
purchased the Blue Ribbon Bakery, Bris- 
tow, from W. F. Hamilton. 

_ W. B. Henry, Chandler, has moved his 
bakery to a new location. 

P. F, Fulghum has purchased the 
Quality Bakery, Claremore, from the 
l'irst National Bank. 

W. A. Day has sold the City Bakery, 
l'rederick, to H. W. White, who has 
renamed it the Frederick Bakery. 

G. H. Redman and J. L. Mooney have 
purchased the Milk Maid Bakery, Guth- 
rie, located at 108 South Second, for- 
merly owned by C. B. Kelley. 

H. O. Busker, Home Bakery, New- 
kirk, has commenced a wholesale busi- 
hess to neighboring towns. 
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The Gold Seal Bakery, Enid, has been 
opened by Irvin Devore and Mr. and 
Mrs. N. Marshall. 

Delivery service of the Sally Ann Bak- 
ery, Alva, has been expanded. 

The Walters Steam Bakery, Walters, 
announces that William Hughes is now 
connected with the plant. 


OREGON 


A. R. Gray has sold his interests in 
the Eugene (rane) Bakery Co. and 
resigned from the rd of directors. 


Virgil Meeker has purchased the 
Marshfield (Oregon) Bakery from 
Michael Beck. 


Christian Baer has en in the 
wholesale cooky business at East Thirty- 
seventh and Belmont, Portland. 

K. F. Roos has opened a bakery at 
393 Sixth Street, Portland, having moved 
the equipment from Linnton. 

The Wheeler-Robinson Baking Co., 
Portland, has succeeded the W. & R. 
Doughnut Co. 

Lind Bros., Bend, have moved their 
Bake-Rite Bakery into a new building. 

C. Cooley has opened a bakery in 
Cottage Grove. 

The Laurelhurst Bakery has been 
opened at 1285 East Glisan Street, Port- 
land, by John Cappel, formerly with 
Stein’s Bakery. 

K. Roos, Linnton, has closed his bak- 
ery and moved his equipment to 393 
Sixth Street, Portland. He calls his new 
shop Roos’s Bakery. 

Louis Fritche, Salem, has bought the 
interest of his partner, Mr. Stewart, in 
the Model Bakery. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


C. C. Jenkins, Erie, has filed a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 

Cassius Offutt, Grove City, has leased 
his bakery to George E. Young. 

The bakery of William G. Hessler, 
Honesdale, has been closed. 

John Jetter and sons have purchased 
the baking business of Martin Tack, 251 
Seneca Street, Oil City. 

M. Brugger, Seventh and Venango 
streets, Philadelphia, has sold his bakery 
to Fred Rexer. 

Herman Klaus has sold his bakery, 
3818 Market Street, Philadelphia, to Max 
Kloss. 

Mrs. Smith’s Home Made Pies, Inc., 
Pottstown, will build an addition to cost 
$35,000. 

The Quality Pretzel Co., Reading, has 
purchased the plant and business of the 
Nistle Pretzel Bakery, 228 Moss Street. 

Lewis & Wadsworth have purchased 
the Spatz Bakery, 930 Pike Street, Read- 
ing. 

Henry Myers has taken over Heen’s 
Bakery, 1008 Pittston Avenue, Scranton. 

The Welejus Baking Co., Sunbury, has 
sold its bakery and business to William 
Budroe. 

Getz & Dickson, Tyrone, have pur- 
chased the plant of the Tyrone Baking 


The Heights Baking Co., West Scran- 
ton, has purchased a three-story building 
on Cedar Avenue, South Scranton, to be 
used as a baking plant. Walter O’Mal- 
ley and Vincent Vanston are owners. 

A receiver has been appointed for the 
bakery of A. J. Reeser, Windber. 

The Sunlight Baking & Mfg. Co., Cres- 
son, has installed two steam ovens and 
considerable other equipment. 

John C. Haller, Jr., of the Eagle Bak- 
ery, Altoona, for the anniversary celebra- 
tion of a theater baked a large cake, a 
replica of the theater. 

At the monthly meeting of the Central 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, held 
at the Neff House, Sunbury, May 20, 
Thomas G. Ashbridge, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., Harrisburg, spoke on “The 
Baking Industry.” 

Albert G. Heim has purchased the 
bakery of Charles Kienzle, 812 Warring- 
ton Avenue, Pittsburgh. 

A bakery department has been opened 
in Kaufmann’s department store, Pitts- 
burgh. 

R. P. Royer, baker, Denver, is build- 
ing an addition and installing a steam 
oven. 

N. P. Mirolli, baker, 616 West Otter- 
man Street, Greensburg, is erecting a 
new plant. 

The Consumers’ Baking Co., Erie, is 
increasing its capacity. 

John L. Burns has opened a bakery 


at Hunter and Spruce streets, Tamaqua. 

Roth’s Bake p, 804 Wood Street, 
Wilkinsburg, soon will open a bakery at 
2121 Noble Street, Swissvale. 

Floyd Klinetob has opened a pastry 
shop in the Hotel Berwick, Berwick. 

Victor Valdiseri, Bellevernon, has pur- 
chased the bakery of Mrs. Rosa Carine. 

Oscar Franceaschi has bought the bak- 
ery of Guido Bertolozzi, Bellevernon. 

John Naphor and L. D. Rosenstein, of 
the Standard Bakery, West Brownsville, 
have leased the bakery of P. Bigi, Fred- 
ericktown. 

A new molding machine has been in- 
stalled by the Commercial Baking Co., 
Uniontown. 

Otto Kohler, Monessen, has bought the 
Quality Bakery, Bellevernon. 

Joseph Boisuk, of the Johnstown Rye 
Bread Bakery, will build a plant at 
Oakhurst. 

Edward J. Marshall, of the Federal 
Bakery, Blairsville, has sold his interest, 
and has opened a system bakery at Cali- 
fornia. 

The Firch Baking Co., Erie, recently 
held a bread wrapping contest. 

Stockholders of the Hankey Baking 
Co., McKees Rocks, have voted to in- 
crease the preferred stock to $510,000. 

Maurice J. Ridinger, baker, Gettys- 
burg, died on May 13, after a brief ill- 
ness, 

Thomas Bindi has purchased the bak- 
ery of Nicholas Pizzica, 116 East Main 
Street, Monongahela. 

Peter Kurozovic has purchased the 
bakery of Walter Roman, 422 Chestnut 
Street, Johnstown. 

The Susquehanna Baking Co., Susque- 
hanna, has made extensive improvements 
to its plant. 

The annual outing and picnic of the 
Retail Master Bakers’ Association of 
Pittsburgh and vicinity will be held at 
Turner Park, July 21. Nicholas Maurer 
is chairman of arrangements. 

Roy S. Harlan, retail baker, Grove 
City, is reported to have filed a petition 
in bankruptcy. S. Donati, operating the 
White House Bakery, Franklin, also is 
reported to be bankrupt. 

Carl Wolter has been appointed re- 
ceiver of the Braddock Baking Co., 
Braddock. 

The Horn & Hardart Baking Co., Phil- 
adelphia, has purchased a building at 219 
South Broad Street and also buildings 
at 29-31-33 North Ninth Street. 

The Freihofer Baking Co., Philadel- 
phia, is making alterations to its plant 
at the corner of Twentieth Street and 
Indiana Avenue. 


RHODE ISLAND 


A retail bakery store will be opened 
at Knight and Gesler streets, Providence, 
by G. B. Mastrostefano. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


The Ward-Owsley Baking Co., Aber- 
deen, will build an addition. 











E. B. Price, Recently Elected President of 
the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers 
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James Oleson has purchased the 
Kunkle Bakery, Lemmon. 

Craft Bros. have purchased the bakery 
of W. W. Sparrow, Alpena. 


TENNESSEE 


W. D. Moore will open a bakery at 
Second and Legion streets, Clarksville. 

William Lazere, Memphis, bankrupt, 
listed liabilities at $57,759, with small 
assets. 


TEXAS 


Otto Halwas has reopened the Ana- 
huac (Texas) Bakery. 

C. H. Landis has opened a bakery at 
Austin. 

E. J. Peters has opened a bakery at 
Bay City. 

J. I. Bowers has succeeded Marvin W. 
Weakley as manager of Schepps Bros.’ 
Bakery, Cleburne. 

The Southwest Baking Co., Dallas, has 
purchased the Home Steam Bakery, 610 
West Main Street, Denison, from A. 
Krattiger, and will use it as a wholesale 
distributing point. 

A. L. Ready has charge of the bakery 
department of the Alexander-Bale Store, 
Galveston. 

Walter Mueggenburg has opened a 
bakery at Glen Rose. He moved the 
equipment from Meridian. 

Waynard Barnes has taken charge of 
the Midlothian (Texas) Bakery. 

The Moss Rose Bakeries, Tyler and 
Marshall, owned by W. T. Harkleroad, 
have been sold to the Southwest Baking 
Co. 


The new building for Vanderpool 
Bros.’ Bakery, Paris, is nearly ready for 
occupancy. 

Mrs. W. E. Cotter, Seminole, has 


opened the Home Bakery. 

Heinz Frank has opened a bakery at 
Winnie. 

Mrs. Mary Dabbs has purchased the 
Sanitary Bakery, Laredo. 

The Walker Bread Co., Fort Worth, 
will construct an addition to its plant. 

The Galveston Federal Bakery is now 
in its new home at 2110 Postoffice Street. 

The Tyler Baking Co., Inc., Tyler, has 
been incorporated, with $8,000 capital 
stock, by W. O. and Mrs. Ella May 
Lisle. ' 

J. Weingarten, Inc., Houston, operator 
of a self-serving food store, has installed 
a complete baking plant. 


UTAH 


The Keeley Ice Cream Co., Salt Lake 
City, operates a bakery for making cakes 
and pastries. 

WASHINGTON 

L. Warming has opened the Apex Bak- 
ery, 319 Fourth Street, Bremerton. 

Carl Carlson, Marysville, is erecting a 
bakery on property formerly occupied 
by his residence. 

Charles F. Hesseldenz has purchased 
the Model sakery, Pasco, from Joseph 
Wendleberger and Gustaf Weber. He 
formerly was city salesman in Portland 
for the Portland Flour Mills Co. 

Brockhausen & Hoch have remodeled 
the Prosser (Wash.) Bakery and Gro- 
cery and installed new machinery. 

C. Ackerman has opened a bakery at 
Thirty-fifth S. W. and West Webster, 
Seattle. 

Frank G. Johnson has opened a bak- 
ery at 6417 Tenth N. E., Seattle. 

Butler Pigg, of the Pigg Baking Co., 
Sedro Woolley, has taken over the retail 
bakery there operated by Mr. Cummings. 

George Franz has sold the Shelton 
(Wash.) Baking Co. to William J. Hag- 
garty and S. G. Naylor. 

Elmer Peake has purchased the inter- 
est of L. V. Benson in Benson’s Bakery, 
Shelton. 

S. Masdec has assumed management of 
the bakery department of the Post Street 
Market, Spokane. 

Mrs. Edith Harris has purchased the 
Sugar Bowl Bakery, Toppenish, from 
John Schaffer. 

The Apex Baking Co., Bremerton, in- 
corporated with $100,000 capital, now 
controls Worming’s Bakery, the Jessmer 
Baking Co. and the Washington Baking 
Co. L. Worming is manager. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The Cole Baking Co., Bluefield, has 
consolidated the plants and businesses 
formerly operated as the Bluefield (W. 
Va.) Bakery, the White House Bakery, 
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Northfork, and the Princeton (W. Va.) 
Bakery. 

The Mount Hope Baking Co., Mount 
Hope, with $15,000 capital, has been in- 
corporated by Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Ed- 
mundson, James Edmundson and B. and 
T. H. Snyder, all of Beckley. 

The Quarrier Street Grocery, Charles- 
ton, has been incorporated, with $25,000 
capital, to engage in the retail flour and 
grocery business. 

The Wyoming Piggly Wiggly Corpora- 
tion, Mullens, has been granted a West 
Virginia charter to engage in the retail 
flour and grocery business. 

WISCONSIN 

E. L. Kingsbury has opened a bakery 
at Boyd. 

Holz Bros, have opened a bakery at 
Dorchester. - 

The Barker Bakery, Fond du Lac, has 
been reopened, at 148 South Main Street, 
by Harry Miller and Fred Kienow. 

McLain & Benedict will open a bakery 
at Glenwood. 

Michael Burns, Sr., proprietor of the 
Burns Bakery, Milton Junction, died of 
burns suffered at the time of the fire 
which destroyed the bakery. 

Phe Martini Bakery and Lunchroom, 
443 East Water Street, Milwaukee, has 
been purchased by Theodore Lauden- 
bach. Clara M. Koeppel and Carl and 
Catherine Goerbings were former own- 
ers. 

Mr. Schoening, of Timm & Schoening, 
Two Rivers, has sold his interest in the 
Sally Ann.Bakery to Stanley Gunderson. 

Anton Brison -has purchased the 
Readstown (Wis.) Bakery. 

The Boulevard Home Bakery, West 
Allis, has been closed. 

The Muhs Bakery, Sheboygan, has an- 
nounced its election to membership in 
the Quality Bakers of America. 

Martini’s, 443 East Water Street, Mil- 
waukee, has been acquired by Theodore 
Laudenbach. 

A. J. Wilbur, secretary of the Colvin 
Baking Co., Janesville, has resigned to 
take over the Bake-Rite System Bakery, 
Whitewater. 

H. H. Killen has opened a shop in 
connection with the Peerless Grill, Me- 
nomonie. é 

Helen Friedbacher, doing business as 
the Boulevard Home Bakery, 6609 
Greenfield Avenue, West Allis, Milwau- 
kee County, has filed a voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy, scheduling liabilities 
at $10,758 and claiming assets of $971. 

The Grantsburg Baking Co. has thor- 
oughly remodeled its plant. 

The Dubuque (Iowa) Bread Co. has 
been granted a charter in Wisconsin as 
a foreign corporation. 

The Baker System Bakery, Fond du 
Lac, has reopened for business at 148 
South Main Street. 

R. W. Keyes & Co., Oshkosh, is a new 
corporation with $80,000 capital stock, 
organized to conduct a general wholesale 
and retail bakery and confectionery busi- 
ness. 

The former Occident Baking Co., Mad- 
ison, acquired recently by the Gardner 
Baking Co., of Fort Wayne, Ind., re- 
opened for business on May 18. 


CANADA 


Marsh & McKeown have opened the 
Best Yet Bakery, 1936 Broadway, Van- 
couver. 

The Weyburn (Sask.) Bread Co., Ltd., 
a new company, is building a $10,000 
baking plant. 

The Confectionery, Biscuit and Choco- 
late Industries of Canada held their an- 
nual convention at the Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal, on May 12-14. 

Canadian Bakeries, Ltd., Montreal, 
earned 21 per cent on its preferred stock 
in the business year last closed. 

Canadian bakers believe there is a con- 
siderable field for expansion of their 
bread business in the rural districts sur- 
rounding the cities and towns of this 
country, and constant effort is being 
made to cover this field. Rural bread 
delivery is now a regular feature with all 
the big city bakeries, and in some cases 
these extend out 20 miles or more. The 
proportion of home baking in Canada is 
about 65 per cent. 

Canadian Bakeries, Ltd., a consolida- 
tion of five western bakeries under one 
management which took place in 1925, is 
said to have completed the rounding out 
of its organization. Its average weekly 
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production is estimated at 650,000 loaves, 
while the possible capacity is 1,400,000, 
which leaves ample room for growth. Its 
plants are located at Vancouver, New 
Westminster, Victoria and Nanaimo, B. 
C., Calgary and Lethbridge, Alta., and 
Regina and Moose Jaw, Sask. 

The Canada Bread Co., Ltd., has pur- 
chased the plants of M. Dixon and Fred 
Smith, Galt, Ont., and the Purity Prod- 
ucts, Ltd., London, Ont. 

The Velvet Bakery, operated by Rob- 
ertson’s Bakery, Vancouver, B. C., has 
been enlarged. 

The Canadian Window Bakeries, Van- 
couver, B. C., plan to open a branch 
bakery in Calgary. 


MISSOURI BAKERS GATHER 
AT MEETING IN ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The 1926 meeting of 
the Missouri Master Bakers’ Association 
was held at the Chase Hotel, St. Louis, 
May 5. A business meeting was held 
immediately following lunch. Elmer 
Zimmerman, Hannibal, president of the 
association, called upon the various com- 
mittee chairmen for reports. The re- 
port of Frank Staedtler, St. Joseph, 
treasurer, was particularly well received, 
as it showed the association to be in a 
strong position financially. Chairmen of 
committees reporting were Plato Priegle, 
membership; Joseph Machatschek, pro- 
gram; Louis Klein, entertainment. 

L. J. Schumaker, Philadelphia, presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion, addressed the meeting upon the 
value of trade associations, and said that 
without strong associations the baking 
industry would soon find itself in a pre- 
carious situation. Michael Hoffmann, St. 
Leuis, president of the Associated Bakers 
of America and active in the work of 
the Missouri association, outlined the his- 
tory of that organization and urged that 
ali bakers in the state support it. 

Mr. Schumaker, in opening his address, 
pointed out that there have been fewer 
changes, or threats of changes, in the 
underlying principles of the baking in- 
dustry than in any other major industrial 
undertaking, and hence there has been 
less tendency toward progress, as it re- 
quires difficulties and troubles to compel 
an industry to forge ahead. 

He warned that there is 20 per cent 
less wheat flour being used now in this 
country than there was 50 years ago, and 
said that the millers and bakers are af- 
fected alike in this unhappy situation. 
He said that the millers are now talking 
of using advertising to remedy this situa- 
tion, but added that they will have to 
spend a great deal more money to ac- 
complish their purpose than had they 
started 15 years ago. 

Because of circumstances rather than 
the use of aggressive salesmanship, the 
baking industry has grown, Mr. Schu- 
maker said, while milling has fallen off. 
He pointed out, however, that the end 
of this growth is in sight, for within the 
next few years practically all the house- 
wives who are easily convinced of the 
advisability of using bakers’ products 
will be doing so, and then real difficulty 
in finding further sales outlet will be en- 
countered. Mr. Schumaker said that the 
solution of this problem lies with the 
trade associations. He closed his ad- 
dress by giving several incidents of ac- 
tual accomplishments made by associa- 
tions, and urging that bakers make their 
organizations stand for something of real 
worth. 

The meeting closed with the adoption 
of a resolution thanking the Associated 
Bakers of America for the privilege of 
meeting with them. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 








ONTARIO BAKERIES MERGE 

Bakeries situated in Hamilton, Wood- 
stock, Sudbury, North Bay, Midland, 
Barrie, Tilsonburg, Dunnville and Sim- 
coe, Ont., are included in the chain re- 
cently merged as the Ontario Bakeries. 
The interests backing the consolidation 
are reported to be the Municipal Bank- 
ers’ Corporation, Toronto, and L. D. 


Jackson, president and general manager 
of the Sykes Bread Co., Hamilton, one of 
the bakeries included in the merger. 
Provision has been made for the imme- 
diate issuance of $2,500,000 first mort- 
gage bonds, paying 6 per cent interest, 
and maturing in 1946. Preferred stock 
will be issued later, it is announced. 


BAKERY EXPERT SAYS 
EYES CAN TASTE FOOD 


Lonvon, Enc., May 7.—In the opinion 
of James Meikle, a regular contributor to 
The National Association Review, food 
is tasted with the eyes as definitely as 
with the palate. In fact, the senses are 
so closely related to each other that in 
Mr. Meikle’s words “we actually taste 
our food with all our senses. Still, al- 
most as much as with our palates we 
taste with our eyes, and the baker who 
does not remember that fact when he 
makes something to sell does not know 
his business. If this is not a fact, why 
do we color our sugars and fondants, 
and why do we ornament the many fancy 
cakes we make? We make them to 
tempt the eye, and if the eye likes the 
taste, we sell them. 

“There is hardly anything sold by the 
baker that is not first of all made to 
please the eye. We, of course, all know 
that, but we forget sometimes that if 
the cake does not please the palate, after 
pleasing the eye, our labor is in vain. 
It is as if we had wrapped a piece of 
wood in a piece of marzipan, so far ds 
the palate alone is concerned. We color 
the fondant so that the eye shall like 
the taste. We color our cake when the 
butter has not been sfficiently colored, so 
that the eye may have the first taste of 
the richness of the cake. We color but- 
ter, cheese, jam, milk, chocolate, and 
sweets of all kinds, so that the eye can 
taste of the goodness wrapped up in 
them. 

“Then we season them and savor them 
and flavor them to please the palate; but 
first of all we must allow the eyes to 
taste the goodness, or the palate will 
never have a chance of tasting any of 
them.” 








REPAIRING LEASED PREMISES 

Leases covering buildings used for 
business purposes almost universally 
bind the lessee to keep the premises in 
the state of repair in which they are at 
the commencement of the term, reason- 
able use and wear excepted. Legal ef- 
fects of this clause were considered by the 
Massachusetts supreme judicial court in 
the case of Kaplan vs. Flynn (150 N. E. 
872). The court held that the provision 
does not render the tenant liable “for 
defects arising from the original con- 
struction of the building. Conditions 
must be taken into account and the 
character of the construction must be 
considered. . . . The covenant in ques- 
tion must also be considered with refer- 
ence to the use the prefnises were to be 
put to and the business to be carried on.” 

It also held that a lease will not 
be forfeited on account of the tenant’s 
failure to make a repair of. trifling char- 
acter. There must be a_ substantial 
breach of the lease to justify a forfei- 
ture. A. L. H. Street. 





PIE AS FOOD PRAISED BY 
SPEAKERS AT CONVENTION 


Boston, Mass.—At the convention of 
the New England restauraht men held 
here last week in conjunction with that 
of the second annual New England hotel 
men’s exposition, Dr. H. E. Barnard, di- 
rector of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago, and H. J. Boekenhoff, Des 
Moines, Iowa, president of the National 
Restaurant Association, were both loud 
in their praises of pie as a food. The 
speakers pointed out that it should be 
eaten as a main feature of the meal, and 
not something added after a substantial 
meal. It should be eaten at every meal, 
breakfast, dinner and supper. Custard 
pie has proven to be the best food that 
could be served to children. 














For other features of this issue that have a special interest for the 
baker please turn to pages 794, 795, 796 and 797. 
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SOUTHERN ILLINOIS BAKERS 
CONVENE AT BELLEVILLE 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The annual meeting of 
the Southern Illinois Bakers’ Association 
was held at the Elks Club, Belleville, on 
May 4. The meeting was merely a brief 
business session, followed by a lunch, 
after which the bakers went to St. Louis 
to visit the exhibition held by the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of America. 

The principal speaker at the meeting 
was George Chussler, Jr., Chicago, secre- 
tary of the Associated Bakers of Illinvis, 
who said, among other things, that one of 
the activities of the state association this 
year will be an attempt to secure the 
passage of a state law doing away with 
the giving of premiums as a means of 
stimulating bread sales. Mr. Chussler 
also said that another effort will be made 
to obtain the enactment of a standard 
weight law in the state. 

He then opened a discussion upon the 
means of financing and carrying on the 
work of the state association. He de- 
clared that the.officers and directors pro- 
pose to “sell” the association to the bak- 
ers of the state and make it stand on 
its own feet. G. B. Hawkins, Mount 
Vernon, also spoke along the same line. 

Ralph Pate, Elgin, Ill., chairman of 
the membership committee of the state 
organization, spoke briefly upon the value 
of the association, and expressed a firm 
belief in its future progress and success. 
Mr. Zickgraft, Peoria, a director of the 
state body, also expressed his belief in 
the success of the association. 

W. H. Wetzel, Mount Carmel, was 
elected president of the Southern Illinois 
Bakers’ Association for the ensuing year, 
succeeding George Wuller, Belleville, 
newly elected president of the Associated 
Bakers of Illinois. G. B. Hawkins, Mount 
Vernon, was elected vice president. H. 
F. Merck, Belleville, and John Root, Cen- 
tralia, were elected to the board of di- 
rectors, which is composed of the two 
officers previously mentioned, the two 
directors and W. G. Martin, Jr., St. 
Louis, secretary-treasurer. 

Immediately after the meeting ad- 
journed the directors met and named the 
following district chairmen; Jacob Steger, 
Cairo; Frank Theobald, Duquoin; Louis 
Seifferth, Belleville; J. L. Hart, Fairfield. 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 





REPRESENTATIVE CLASS IS 
ATTENDING BAKING SCHOOL 


Representatives of bakeries, flour mills, 
yeast companies, and a machinery manu- 
facturer are included in the enrollment 
in the class which began its work on 
April 26 at the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago. Twelve states are rep- 
resented. The class will go through an 
intensive course of training which will 
terminate Aug. 15. Two inspection trips 
are planned during the course, on June 
7 and July 25. Manufacturing plants in 
the neighborhood of Chicago will be vis- 
ited. 

Those in attendance: Daniel Aberth, 
City Baking Co., Akron, Ohio; Hal J. 
Brobeck, The Fleischmann Co., Seattle, 
Wash; John J. Dempsey, Cushman’s 
Sons, Inc., New York; Frank Foster, 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco; Charles 
E. Korn, H. Korn Baking Co., Daven- 
port, Iowa; K. B. Larsen, Vienna Mode! 
Bakery, Chicago; Elias R. Liedy, Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Buffalo; Henry Tim- 
merman, Hall Baking Co., Buffalo; Wal- 
ter H. Fincke, James Butler, Inc., Long 
Island, N. Y; Ivey A. Florian, The 
Fleischmann Co., San Francisco; Roder- 
ick Hauck, J. W. McDonall, Fairbury, 
Md; William R. Keyzers, Raymond Key- 
zers’ Purity Bakery, Compton, Cal; M. L. 
Pooler, A. J. Pooler & Son, Adams, N.Y; 
F. A. Remer and Sol C. Wishnitzer, Sam 
uel Wishnitzer, Corona, N. Y; Harold S. 
Taylor, Barnesboro (Pa.) Bakery; 
Claude E. Farr, Sperry Flour Co., Og- 
den, Utah; D. B. Harward, J. H. Day 
Co., Cincinnati; H. Clyde Jones, Berea 
(Ky.) College; Douglas McIntyre, Brook- 
line, Mass; Henry D. Pahl, Harry A. 
Yearsley and Mr. Smith, Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis ; Grant Turner, C. 
A. Regge, Piqua, Ohio; S. C. Wolos, 
Speck Baking Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Ru- 
dolph M. Mattson, H. W. Zinsmaster, 
Duluth, Minn. 
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How the Strike Affected London 
By C. F. G. Raikes 


Lonnon, Enoc., May 7.—The general 
strike throughout the United Kingdom 
that commenced at midnight on May 3 
was undoubtedly a political move on the 
part of the socialist party against the 
present form of government. The coal 
situation and miners’ strike have been 
named as the cause, but it seems likely 
that the socialist leaders already had 
determined to call a general strike in 


the hope that it would increase the bad 
feeling between labor and capital. In 
the meantime the socialists are trying to 
hoodwink the public into believing that 
the cause is economic and not of a po- 


litical or a revolutionary nature. 

It is realized that the situation is 
grave, and that it is the worst industrial 
crisis that a British government has ever 
had to face, but the authorities have been 
prepared for a crisis of this kind and 
have been quietly making plans to meet 


all exigencies. The government has a 
large proportion of the public supporting 
it, and there is no doubt that the strike 
will prove a dismal failure and a great 
setbuck to the power of British labor 
unions and the socialist party. Many 
people believed that the present fight had 
to come, and that, as a result of the in- 
dustrial atmosphere being cleared, an 


improvement in trade throughout Great 
Britain is likely to take place. 
PUBLIC REMAINS CALM 

The British public is facing the situa- 
tion calmly, and is showing a spirit that 
makes it evident that it intends to sup- 
port the government to the best of its 
ability in a fight to the finish. The Brit- 
ish are not excitable, and dislike to give 
vent to their feelings in any demonstra- 
tive form, and for this reason the 
stranger is apt to think that they are 
too phlegmatic, but this was not shown 
during the late war. As soon as the 
strike commenced, the authorities took 
steps to open stations throughout the 
country for the enrollment of volunteers. 
These stations have been swamped with 
applications from people of all classes. 

The first day of the strike was a 
memorable one for Londoners. The 
chaos that was caused in a city of over 
7,000,000 people when all means of pub- 
lic transportation suddenly ceased to 
function easily can be pictured. All the 
daily papers ceased publication, and this 
added to the confusion, as there was no 
way of learning what was taking place. 
For the first time in history, wireless 
came to the rescue in distributing news 
to the public. As soon as the papers 
were forced to suspend publication, the 
government made arrangements with the 
British Broadcasting Co. for wireless an- 
nouncements dealing with the situation. 
These bulletins were posted at various 
public places, and in this manner the 
public obtained its news and knew what 
to do with regard to volunteering, etc. 
All public exchanges, such as the Stock 
Exchange, Baltic and Corn Exchange, 
installed wireless receiving sets and loud 
speakers for the benefit of their mem- 
ers, 

As soon as arrangements could be 
made, the government commenced to is- 
Sue a daily newspaper called the British 
Gazette, which sold at 2c a copy. This 
paper is now on the streets daily, and 
its issue is quickly sold out. I noticed 
today that the Daily Mail issued a spe- 
cial edition, but I think this was prob- 
ably printed in Manchester and brought 
to London by aéroplane. One or two 
other papers are issuing small sheets con- 
taining wireless bulletins. The newsboys 


do a good business in these tabloid news- 
papers, and make as much noise in sell- 
ing them as if they were the real thing. 

It has been interesting to see a large 
metropolis like London gradually re- 
suscitating its completely paralyzed 
transport organization. I shall never for- 
get the trek to the City on the first morn- 
ing of the strike. Like most people who 
were able to do so, I decided to go to 
the office by car. As one got near what 
is known as the City, that is the office 
district, the traffic became a solid mass, 
and progress was almost impossible. It 
took me nearly two hours and a half to 
reach my office, the distance from where 
I live being under six miles. Every 
imaginable type of vehicle was to be 
seen. Masses of bicycles, many of them 
rusty old affairs that had not been used 
for ages, old motor cars of vintages 
prior to the coming of Henry Ford, mo- 
torcycles of every description, were 
blended among the latest types and 
makes of luxurious limousines and sport- 
ing models. It seemed as if every avail- 
able car had been put into commission 
and was advancing in massed formation 
on the City of London. During the day 
the streets and narrow, twisting lanes 
were literally lined with parked cars 
awaiting the homeward journey. 

By the next day a limited service of 
trains manned by volunteer crews was 
started on the surface railways and the 
subways, and by today, the third day 
of the strike, the service has been greatly 
increased, and the congestion of motor 
cars is subsiding. Busses are steadily 
increasing in number, and it has just 
been announced that by tomorrow 800 
will be on the streets. All the volunteer 
drivers have to be passed by the police 
authorities before they can take out a 
bus. It is an odd sight to see a bus 
being driven by an aristocratic looking 
gentleman, with a policeman sitting be- 
side him and a well-groomed man, prob- 
ably dressed in “Plus Fours,” acting as 
conductor. Thousands of special consta- 
bles are being enrolled daily, and in ad- 
dition to these the specials employed dur- 
ing the war have been kept organized, so 
that there is no shortage of police in the 
London area. 

As soon as the strike was decided 
upon, Hyde Park, London’s principal 
park, was closed to the public and taken 
over by the authorities as a food dis- 
tributing center. At present all the milk 
used in the London district is being dis- 
tributed from there. I passed the park 
today, and it looked like a huge military 
camp. Tents have been erected, and the 
roads are full of motor trucks. Across 
a dividing road is Kensington Gardens, 
a favorite resort of nursemaids and small 
children, who enjoy the fragrance of the 
spring flowers which abound there,—a 
peaceful scene when contrasted with the 
neighboring Hyde Park and its trans- 
port wagons and tents. 

The question that is being asked by 
every one is: “How long is it going to 
last?” Opinions differ very largely ; some 
think it will be a long drawn out fight, 
and othérs say it will be over in a week. 
There are a few who fear that blood will 
have to be shed before it ends. As a 
matter of fact, no one can possibly tell 
what will happen, but if the volunteers 
continue to roll up in the way they are 
doing at present, I should think some of 
the strikers who have come out in sym- 
pathy with the miners soon will be think- 
ing they have made a mistake, and will 
gradually return to their work. On the 


railroads some of the workers have al- 
ready returned. 

Up to the present the distribution of 
food supplies is running smoothly with- 
out government aid. I doubt if this will 
continue for any great length of time, 
as the unions are not allowing any goods 
to be transported from the docks or 
warehouses. Practically no flour has 
been moved from the wharves since the 
strike began, and London mills had to 
stop having flour carted from their mills, 
as their employees threatened to join the 
strikers if the flour is handled by non- 
union labor. If this condition continues, 
it will be necessary for the government 
to take over the distribution of wheat 
and flour. As yet the government has 
shown no signs of doing this, and has 
made no inquiries as to stocks held by the 
trade. The London Flour Trade Asso- 
ciation has asked its members to furnish 
names of those who would be willing to 
work at the wharves handling flour, and 
it is understood that a large number have 
been sent in. A meeting of the executive 
committee of the association was held 
yesterday to discuss the procedure that 
should be adopted in attempting to move 
flour from the docks with volunteer help, 
but it was decided not to take any action 
without consulting the government. 

In the meantime no cargoes are being 
unloaded from the ships lying in the 
docks, and this is undoubtedly the most 
serious feature of the strike, so far as 
the food supplies of the country are con- 
cerned. England is so dependent on her 
maritime ports that in any national crisis 
that arises shipping must be able to 
carry on, or trouble ensues. Therefore 
when the problem of unloading vessels 
and transporting goods from the docks 
and warehouses is solved, the prospects 
of the strike continuing for any great 
length of time will be small. 


TRADE IN FLOUR IS 
BETTER IN HOLLAND 


AmsrerpaM, Hoittanp, May 3.—There 
has been more activity during the past 
week than for some time. It is difficult 
to account for this, unless the demand 
which was expected a couple of months 
ago but which remained in abeyance has 
now developed. Also, as is customary 
during the second quarter of the year, 
new crop River Plate wheat is now being 
used more freely by home millers, and 
the flour from this source requires mix- 
ing with a stronger flour for ordinary 
baking requirements. More attention has 
been given to offers all around, but in 
most cases those from the United States 
are still too much above parity to lead 
to business. There have been, however, 
various United States mills in a position 
to meet buyers here, but such sales as 
were effected were mostly in straight 
grades and in superior first clears, as 
patent flour was held too high for im- 
porters to be able to pay the prices 
asked. 

Of the sales put through, the lion’s 
share went to southern millers, and va- 
rious parcels of hard winter wheat 
Straight flour for May shipment were 
contracted for at about $8.20 per 220 lbs, 
c.i.f., Rotterdam-Amsterdam, while some 
first clear was booked for early shipment 
at $7.85 on the same terms. Offers of 
Minnesota spring wheat flour are above 
the present level of prices here, although 
one mill has offered and sold some lots 
at a competitive price. This is unusual, 
for spring wheat patent flour, which at 
one time was so prominent in this mar- 
ket, has become a rarity, although it still 
is as valued as in former days. 

Canadian flour is out of the running 
for the present. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Ena., May 6.—The strike is of 
preponderant interest at present. While 
last week market conditions could be 
spoken of, today there is no such thing 
as a market. Some cables have been 
received making quotations for shipment, 
but until there is a possibility of deliver- 
ing some of the flour which is in store, 
no one is interested in prices. One 
healthy sign is the firmness of the ster- 
ling exchange. 

Flour Quotations.—Canadian top pat- 
ents are quoted at 45s 6d@4é6s 64d, c.i.f., 
for May, June and July shipment. Ca- 
nadian export patents are offered at 43s 
6d, c.i.f., for similar shipment. Canadian 
flours milled in bond in the United States 
are quoted at 45s, c.i.f. Canadian winter 
wheat 90 per cent patents are lower at 
42s. Australian flours are rarely offered, 
the asking price being 41s 9d. Argentine 
low grades are offered at 20s 742d, c.i.f. 

Home milled flour is not quoted, owing 
to the impossibility of making deliveries. 

Flour Arrivals—There was an _ in- 
crease in the arrivals of flour last week, 
but very little of this has been delivered. 
The quantities, given in sacks of 280 lbs 
each, were: from the United States, 
9,250; Canada, Atlantic 6,487, Pacific 
750; Australia, 3,240; Continent, 500; Ar- 
gentina, 12,926; coastwise, 2,180. 


Guascow, Scortanp, May 3.—The Scot- 
tish markets shared in the disturbing ef- 
fects of the imminence of a general strike 
this week. It was foreseen that the un- 
loading of food cargoes was a _ task 
fraught with complications. Most car- 
goes are mixed, partly food and partly 
other goods. How would the trades 
union congress’ dispensation to allow 





food services to continue work out in the 
case of a mixed cargo? This problem 
worried both millers and flour importers. 

Added to this difficulty was the knowl- 
edge that flour and wheat stocks are al- 
most dangerously low. Flour is especial- 
ly short. Today’s stocks are only a third 
of those in hand at the corresponding 
date last year. Moreover, all this flour is 
not in store; fully one third of it is on 
the quay. 

So far as bakers are concerned, some 
firms are fairly well stocked, but if they 
have to rely on the grades of flour in 
stock and are to be deprived of others 
which they require for blending, the qual- 
ity of the loaf may undergo temporary 
change. 

Home Milled Flour—The home mill- 
ers’ rates for flour on the c.i.f. basis are 
45s, 47s and 49s per sack of 280 lbs. 
A good deal of spot stuff is being bought 
at 6d@I1s more. For June delivery, home 
millers’ rates are about Is per sack less. 

Imported Flours.—Imported flours are 
being offered, c.i.f., as follows: Manitoba 
exports, 45s; American winters, 48@49s, 
these showing an easier tendency under 
the influence of the approach of the new 
crop; Australian patents, 41s 3d on spot, 
and 41s 6d@42s 6d for May shipment; 
Canadian winters, 42@43s. Offers of 
new crop produce are not yet coming 
freely. 


Liverpoot, Enc., May 5.—In conse- 
quence of the strike, millers are making 
free deliveries, and the situation has not 
affected the mills, but it will be very 
awkward if the strike continues, owing 
to their inability to obtain wheat to re- 
place the flour which they have sold. 
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A RAY OF SUNSHINE 

At last the pall of pessimistic gloom 
which seems to have been hanging heavily 
over the flour business—or that part of 
it situated on the Atlantic seaboard—has 
been pierced, and a ray of sunshine like 
a dagger thrust through a curtain has 
suddenly let the light in upon a dark 
picture. 

For several weeks those who are ready 

and willing to grasp anything which has 
even the slightest tendency toward bet- 
ter times have grown stronger in the be- 
lief that we were on the way to improved 
conditions in the flour trade through the 
possibility of renewed interest in Ameri- 
can flours on the part of European and 
other foreign markets on the coming 
crop. 
This feeling has grown rapidly during 
recent days, and the report of a large 
sale of flour to South America has had 
the effeét of convincing those good souls 
that they are thinking straight. While 
it is true that this sale was made by 
Canadian mills, it is regarded as an indi- 
cation that other countries, owing to crop 
shortages or conditions, will be in the 
market, and with America apparently 
headed for a big wheat crop, American 
millers and exporters should get their 
share. 

So let everybody cheer up and be 
ready for the business when it comes. 





NEW YORK 


Operators continued to report fair 
business, with a generally scattered trade 
in moderate lots for immediate shipment. 
These were chiefly of spring wheat flours. 
While there have been persistent rumors 
of new crop Kansas flour sold at very 
low prices, it is not believed that the 
mills which turn out well-known flours 
have sold in any volume in this market, 
as they have prayer | refused to make 
prices, or else are asking such high ones 
as to make sales prohibitive. 

Even on the break in wheat, many 
spring wheat mills held firm because of 
the weakness in feed, and on the advance 
they were quick to follow the market. 
This increase in prices curtailed the in- 
terest of buyers, as most of them are 
bearish, 

Eaport.—The export market showed 
slightly more activity. In addition to 
sales to South America, there were re- 
ported good purchases by Germany and 
Holland. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, May 21: 
spring fancy patents $8.60@9, standard 
patents $8.25@8.75, clears $740@7.75; 
hard winter short patents $8.40@8.80, 
straights $8@8.50; soft winter straights, 
$7.65@8.25; rye, $5.20@5.65,—all in jutes. 

NOTES 

Malcolm C. Platt, for many years in 
the flour business here, motored from 
Miami last week. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 858, the previous week 
837, and in the same week a year ago 
1,066. 

Dr. E. FE. Werner, technical adviser to 
the Millers’ National Federation, spent 
several days in New York last week with 
Mrs. Werner on a combined business and 
pleasure trip. 

It is reported on the Produce Exchange 
that $3,300 is being asked for member- 
ships, and a ticket was recently sold for 
2,000. During the war these brought 
around $5,000. 

P. P. Terhune, a member of the firm of 
Williams & Terhune, freight brokers, and 
one of the oldest members of the Produce 
Exchange, died, May 13, as the result of 
an automobile accident. 

Chester C. Hayes, for some time asso- 
ciated with C, M. Fetterolf & Co. as vice 


president, has resigned, to enter the 
freight brokerage business under his own 
name, at 23 Beaver Street. 


Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing May 15, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, amounted to 342,- 
403 bus and 65,612 bbls. 

Joseph H. Weaver, sales manager for 
the Nebraska Consolidated Milling Co., 
Omaha, stopped two days in New York 
last week, making his headquarters at 
the office of Samuel Knighton & Son, 
who handle the mill’s account in the East. 


J. S. Howat, who was for some time 
in the flour business in Canada and New 
York, last week returned from his home 
in Port au Prince for a brief visit and 
was introduced on the floor by A. S. 
Leo, with whom he formerly was asso- 
ciated. 

Among out-of-town visitors in New 
York last week were E. A. Wall, man- 
ager of the Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., 
McPherson, Kansas, C. L. Beckenbach, 
sales manager for the Rodney Milling 
Co., Kansas City, and C. S. Coup, vice 
president and general manager North- 
western Mill & Elevator Co., Toledo. 


Through the New York office of the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 70,000 bbls 
flour last week were sold for Santos, 
Brazil, for May-June shipment. This 
would seem to confirm reports of the un- 
satisfactory quality of Argentine wheat, 
and it is understood that sales of flour 
to European countries have resulted in 
heavy losses because of the poor quality. 


A sweeping denial has been made by 
Colonel F. S. Greene, state superinten- 
dent of public works, of charges made 
by Congressman Ogden L, Mills, that the 
state is not efficiently conducting the 
grain elevators at Gowanus Bay, in 
Brooklyn, and at Oswego, and is paying 
extremely high salaries to employees, with 
excessive overtime money. ‘The over- 
time, Colonel Greene stated, was only 
during emergency periods, when the state 
received about $19,000 against the $1,500 
paid for the overtime. Answering the 
congressman’s charges that C. W. Austin, 
manager of the Gowanus Canal, was a 
civil service appointee and could not be 
removed, Colonel Greene said that Mr. 
Austin had offered his resignation if it 
was desired, but this, because of his 
knowledge of the elevator business, would 
not be accepted. 


BUFFALO 


It takes little persuasion to induce 
small bakers to draw out their old flour, 
but making new commitments is another 
matter, The smallness of the visible sup- 
ply of wheat appears not to affect buy- 
ers, The reports of large crops in the 
Southwest overbalances anything they 
hear about the old crop. Country mill- 
ers are not showing any interest in of- 
ferings of wheat, and although several 
boatloads have arrived at this port there 
is no hurry to buy them. 

Rye flour trading, also, is of a hand- 
to-mouth variety. There is no specula- 
tive interest in either the grain or the 
flour, 

First and second clears have quietly 
slipped to the rear, The export demand 
which Canada is reported to be filling is 
doubtless one reason for the easing off in 
demand on both patents and second 
clears here. 

While the local output was better last 
week, it was mostly on old orders for 
which the arrivals of lake wheat were 
timely. 

Buffalo quotations, May 22: spring 
fancy patents $8.90@9 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $8.60@8.75, clears $7.15; second 
clears $42.50 ton; rye, $5.50@5.60 bbl for 


white, $5.25 for medium, and $4.40@4.50 
for dark; hard winters $8.80@9, straight 
$8.50@8.75, soft winters $8.50@9. 

Rochester quotations, May 15: spring 
fancy patents are selling at $39@9.10 bbl, 
pastry at $8.90@9, and rye at $5@5.50. 

age of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

May 16-22 ...... 238,000 206,266 86 

Previous week .. 238,000 159,631 67 

Year ago ......- 238,000 192,299 80 

Two years ago... 166,500 126,586 76 

Three years ago. 166,500 108,850 65 
NOTES 


Henry C. Veatch, general eastern sales 
manager for the Kansas Milling Co., at- 
tended the convention of the Southern 
Bakers’ Association, at Knoxville, Tenn., 
last week, 

Members of the local grain, flour and 
feed interests are enthusiastic horsemen, 
and their entries took several prizes in 
the annual spring horse show of the Sad- 
dle & Bridle Club. 

Eugene F. Morris, formerly manager 
of the coarse grain department of the 
Buffalo office of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., has left here and will take up his 
new duties in connection with the feed 
mill at Kansas City in June. 

M. A. McCarry. 


BALTIMORE 

The situation is far from satisfactory. 
Both buyers and sellers are closely 
watching the difference between old and 
new crop prices so as not to be caught 
napping when the transition occurs. 
Most mills are anxious to make sales, 
especially for quick shipment, which the 
trade regards as an indication that they 
are not bare of stock. Spring and hard 
winter mills are pushing for business, 
and in instances are making very attrac- 
tive prices. Near-by soft winter straights 
are still practically unsalable in volume. 

Nominal closing prices, May 22, car 
lots, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 55@ 
65c more in wood, the same to 5c less 
in jute, or 20@25c less in bulk: spring 
first patent $8.60@8.85, standard patent 
$8.10@8.35; hard winter short patent 
$8.40@8.65, straight $7.90@8.15; soft 
winter short patent $8@8.25, straight 
(near-by) $7.10@7.35; rye flour, white 
$5.25@5.50, dark $4@4.25. 


NOTES 

Receipts of flour last week included 
4,559 bbls destined for export. 

Visitors on ’change last week included 
Stuart W. Rider, secretary of the Can- 
non Valley Milling Co. and the Goodhue 
Mill Co., Minneapolis; Clarence M. Stick- 
ell, of D. A. Stickell & Sons, Inc., mill- 
ers, Hagerstown. 

The Baltimore Feed & Seed Co., the 
application of which for the erection of 
a $205,000 warehouse on the waterfront 
was approved by the port development 
commission, but turned down by the 
board of estimates because it was not to 
be a public utility, is seeking through 
counsel to be heard on a better proposi- 
tion for the city, with every prospect of 
success, 

Canadian wheat inspections at this 
port for the last two weeks were 585 
cars—96 No. 1 hard, 166 No. 1 dark 
northern spring, 85 No, 2 dark northern 
spring, 23 No, 4 dark northern spring, 
108 sample grade dark northern spring, 
17 No. 1 northern spring, 15 No. 2 north- 
ern spring, 35 No. 3 northern spring, 2 
No, 2 red winter, 1 No. 4 red winter, 1 
No. 4 red winter, smutty; 1 No. 5 red 
winter, 40 No, 2 red durum. 

C. H. Dorsey. 





PITTSBURGH 


Flour sales last week were light. Buy- 
ers still are cautious. Hard winter wheat 
flours paralleled springs as to price, but 
business in them was not large. While 
there were some new crop quotations, 
there were no sales noted. Buyers are 
not showing any disposition to anticipate 
their requirements. They are, however, 
buying in small lots for immediate ship- 
ment to a certain extent. As a rule, 
mills held their prices firmly, although it 
was reported that some had been shad- 
ing prices materially. As far as the larg- 
er consumers of flour are concerned, they 
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appear to have sufficient stocks to carry 
them into July. : 

Demand for clears and soft winter 
flour was fair. Rye flour sales did not 
amount to much, and quotations were 
much lower. Semolina sales were light, 
the commodity being quoted on May 2 
at 4%c lb, Pittsburgh. ; 

Flour quotations, cotton 98's, Pitts. 
burgh, May 22: spring wheat, short pat- 
ent $8.50@9 bbl, standard patent 38@ 
8.50; hard winter short patent $8.25@ 
8.75, standard patent $7.75@8.25, clears 
$6.75@7.50; soft winter clears $7@ 7.50, 
bulk; rye flour, white $5@5.15, medium 
$3.75, and dark $3@3.50. 


NOTES 


The Ohio Pretzel Bakers, Inc., Canton, 
Ohio, has been incorporated by C. &. 
Yohe, Thomas Coulter, J. E. Barry, Leo 
Fisher, and Herbert H. Halter. 


C. H. Athan, a feed merchant of Ha- 
gerstown, Md., was awarded $1,000 in his 
suit against the Federal Milling & Re- 
frigerating Co. While Mr. Athan was in 
the mill of the company a sack of bran 
sliding down a chute struck him with 
such force as to break a leg. 


Retail grocers and flour dealers affiliat- 
ed with the Lancaster County Grocers’ 
Association recently held a banquet at 
the Hotel Brunswick, Lancaster. Covers 
were laid for 400. The Bricker Baking 
Co., Lancaster, presented the ladies with 
toilet cases and the men with leatier 
pocketbooks. 

C. C. Lartvs 


PHILADELPHIA 


There is no activity in the flour mar- 
ket, but limits generally are firmly main- 
tained and in some cases show slight 
advances. Local jobbers and bakers, 
however, are looking for bargains, and 
show little disposition to follow any vise 
in values, so the volume of business 
transacted is of small proportions. Stocks 
on hand are generally small. 

Flour quotations, per 196 Ibs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, May 22: spring first 
patents $9@9.25, standard patent $8.50 
@8.75, first clear $7.35@9.85; hard win- 
ter short patent. $8.75@9.25, strai:ht 
$8.15@8.65; soft winter straight, $7.5)@ 
8.25; rye flour, white $5.50@5.80, medium 
$5.25@5.50, dark $5@5.25. 


NOTES 

Julius E. Lentz, vice president of ‘he 
Mauser Mill Co., Laurys Station, a., 
was on ’change last week. 

Among recent visitors on ’change was 
Joseph H. Weaver, sales manager for 
the Nebraska Consolidated Mills (o., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Captain William S. Samuels, formerly 
marine surveyor of the port of Phila- 
delphia and long identified with the ship- 
ping business, died May 17, aged 80. [le 
had been a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Maritime Exchange siice 
1912. 

George G. Omerly, Jr., real estate 
agent with offices in the Widener Build- 
ing, has applied for membership in tie 
Commercial Exchange. He is the son of 
George G. Omerly, who for many yeurs 
-_ identified with the Hancock Grain 


Delegates to the eighth annual conve::- 
tion of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs, which will be held here on June 
14-15, will be furnished, upon request, 
with cards of admission to the Com- 
mercial Exchange, so that they may have 
the privilege of the floor while here. 

The board of directors of the Con- 
mercial Exchange has elected Walter k. 
Woolman, of the Philadelphia Export 
Co., a director to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of William M. Rici:- 
ardson. Mr. Woolman formerly served 
for two years as president of the ex- 
change. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 


BOSTON 


Offerings of hard winter flour froin 
new crop wheat were made in the loci! 
market last week at prices fully $1 b)! 
under any quotation for that ground 
from old wheat. Some salesmen static 
that sales were_made, but it is doubted 
that the amount sold was of any volume, 
being more in the nature of a feeler as 
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to the attitude of the trade rather than 
with any real desire to place any amount 
of business. The few sales made were 
probably for flour that could be shipped 
and put into consumption before the new 
crop season opens in earnest. | 

The result of these offerings, however, 
has been that the seller who is able to 
offer only old wheat flour is out of it 
entirely, so far as sales for future deliv- 
ery are concerned. This is especially 
true of spring wheat flours, as reports in- 
dicate that the crop outlook in the North- 
west is not nearly as promising as in the 
Southwest. There is every indication 
that Boston, as well as all New England, 
will continue to buy just enough to meet 
current needs. Receipts last week were 
heavier, but a considerable proportion 
of the arrivals was destined for export 
te the Continent. 

Quotations, May 22: spring patents, 
special short $10@10.15 bbl, ‘standard 
patents $8.75@10, first clears $7.60@8.15; 
hard winter short patents $9@9.15, 
standard patents $8.50@8.85; soft winter 
patents $8.35@9.50, straight $8.15@8.50, 
and clear $7.10@7.50. 

Rye flour is quiet, with no material 
change in prices. Choice white patents 
were quoted on May 22 at $5.60@5.85 bbl, 
standurd patents $5.40@5.65, dark $4.45 
@4.50, and rye meal $4.60@4.65. 


NOTES 


Francis B. Miller, Ohio representative 
of the H. H. King Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, was in Boston last week. 

E. A. Wall, president and manager of 
the Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPher- 
son, Kansas, was a recent visitor on the 
trade room floor of the Boston Grain & 
Flour Exchange. 

The twenty-second annual convention 
of the Massachusetts Retail Grocers’ and 
Provision Dealers’ Association was held 
in Boston, May 19. William Hampton, 
Fall iver, was elected president. 

The Stevens-Crosby Co., Inc., with 
$99,000 capital, to sell grain and hay 
products, has been incorporated by Er- 
nest D. Gourd, Needham, John E. Stev- 
ens, Lexington, and Rufus E. Sparrell, 
Marshfield. 

Louis W. DePass. 





AUSTRALIAN FLOUR FREIGHT 
REDUCTIONS ARE ANNOUNCED 
Me.nourne, Victor1a, April 17.—Over- 

sea shipping companies have announced 

a reduction of 5s ton in the rate of 


freight on flour from Australian ports 
to the United Kingdom, the Continent, 
and certain Mediterranean ports, thus 


making it 20s ton. To Alexandria and 
Mediterranean ports east of the western 
coast of Italy the charge is 22s 6d ton, 
and to South African ports 25s. The 
current quotation represents the lowest 
parcel rate on flour which has been in 
operation for a considerable time. 
Cuartes J. MaTrHews. 





NEW BAKERY AT SIOUX CITY 

Henry Metz, an old stand-by of the 
Iowa Bakers’ Association, is building a 
bakery in Sioux City that will be second 
to none in northwestern Iowa. Mr. Metz 
retired some years ago, but his son, 
Henry, Jr., is carrying on the good work 
Started by his father. 

The new shop is 50x150, two stories 
and basement. Four Duhrkop ovens are 
being installed, and the building is being 
partitioned off preparatory to the in- 
Stallation of equipment. A full line of 
automatic machinery has been contracted 
for. It will be a daylight shop through- 
out. The offices will be on the second 
floor. A feature of the building will be 
an assembly room, where ladies’ organi- 
zations can meet and in which the com- 
pany will be prepared to furnish refresh- 
ments, 





OIL FIRED OVENS FAVORED 
Lonpon, Ene., May 1.—The conversion 
to oil firing of side flue ovens in which 
coal has hitherto been burned, and of 
Steam ovens in which coke was the for- 
mer fuel, is going on all over England. 
There are so many recurrent crises in the 
coal trade that bakers are anxious about 
their supplies. Oil fuel would to a cer- 
tain extent make them independent. 
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SEATTLE 


North coast flour buyers have not 
changed their conservative attitude as to 
buying only for near-by requirements. 
Intensive competition for domestic flour 
business in this territory, yee about 
by the absence of export tr and a 
milling capacity dependent on that trade 
for profitable operating, has placed coast 
buyers in an independent position. 

Flour Buyers Expect Decrease.—With 
a bountiful Pacific northwestern crop in 
prospect and new crop wheat futures 
selling substantially below old crop 
wheat, they can see nothing ahead but 
cheaper flour. This situation is intensi- 
fied by sufficient offers at low figures by 
some mills to demoralize prices and to 
satisfy buyers that they can fill their 
requirements as cheaply as by purchas- 
ing ahead. 

Outside domestic demand was very 
light last week, being confined to scat- 
tered car lot sales to eastern markets. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, May 21: 
family patent $7.50@8.40 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour $6.80@7.20, 98's; 
standard patent, $7.15@7.55; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $8.20@8.95, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 


terms: Dakota, $9.05@9.55; Montana, 
$8.30@8.45. 
Export Trade—South and Central 


America showed a slight revival of in- 
terest in north coast flour last week, and 
moderate sales were made. Inquiry from 
Holland improved also, and some small 
parcels were booked, but the United 
Kingdom made no inquiries. A little 
flour is reported to have been sold to 
Hongkong at prices well below the level 
demanded by most mills. Reports from 
there were to the effect that flour stocks 
amounted to 550,000 50-lb bags, with 
prices declining. Shanghai mills quoted 
straights at 20c bbl under American. 
Canadian clears were offered at 70c bbl 
under American straights, and Austra- 
lian straights 40c over. There was prac- 
tically no inquiry from North China. 

Ezport Prices.—Prevailing export flour 
quotations, May 21: to Hongkong and 
North China ports, soft wheat straights 
$7.30 bbl, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, or $6.60, 
net, f.a.s., basis 49-lb cottons; clears, 20c 
bbl less; patents $8.15, c.i.f., less 2 per 
cent, or $7.40, net, f.a.s. To the United 
Kingdom, soft wheat straights 42s 6d, 
and hard wheat straights 43s 6d, c.i.f., 
per 280 Ibs, jute. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of - 

bbls activity 
BE DEUS acu teseen tend uns 21,637 41 
Previous week ........... 23,005 44 
ee NE. wake pada ciedancse 15,236 28 
Two years ago ........... 21,784 41 
Three years ago .......... 20,722 39 
Ee: SR. GAD © big oc on cc tee 26,422 50 
Five years ago ........... 13,785 26 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

BE SOME o65.8 0 cap eve ours 23,805 42 
Previous week ........... 23,810 42 
er eee 18,063 31 
-y 8.) 8 Eee 28,537 50 
Three years ago .......... 12,138 21 
Four years ago ........... 13,738 24 
Five years ago ........... 34,962 61 


NOTES 


Flour receipts at Seattle last week 
were 24 cars; Tacoma, 13. Wheat at 
Seattle, 75 cars; Tacoma, 65. 

S. Yamanaki, for many years with the 
New York office of Mitsui & Co., Tokyo, 
Japan, has succeeded K. Shibugaki as 
manager of its Seattle branch. 


J. E. Hall, president of the Vancou- 
ver (B. C.) Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., 
and R. T. Osborne, western Canadian 
manager of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, were in Seattle last week. 


PORTLAND 


The flour market is unchanged. Al- 
though wheat advanced last week, mills 
were disposed to keep prices of flour 
down, in view of the nearness of the new 
season. Buying was of limited propor- 
tions. Family patents were listed, on 
May 22, at $8.25 bbl, bakers hard wheat 
$8.65, and bakers blue-stem $7.65. 

No marked improvement in the export 
trade is anticipated during the remain- 
der of the season. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BO BEARS ccc sccwrcwsececs 14,914 24 
Previous week .........+.+-+ 16,295 26 
We BES ocewevccacccencs 14,355 23 
Two years @8O .......-.5+. 31,412 50 
Three years ago .......... 22,980 37 
Four years ago ........... 14,375 25 
Five years ago ........... 17,523 36 


An unusually large movement of grain 
from Portland this month is indicated. 
More than 2,000,000 bus will be loaded 
for Europe, according to information 
given at the Merchants’ Exchange. 
Wheat shipments are also expected to 
be large in June. Last year no wheat 
was exported from Portland in May. 
Steamers arriving this week alone will 
clear with more than 1,000,000 bus. Two 
more are announced for June loadings, 
and at least one has already been char- 
tered for the new crop. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


While there was increased buying ac- 
tivity, especially among those purchas- 
ing small lots for immediate delivery, 
prices showed a slight recession last 
week. Most buyers are deferring pur- 
chases, with a belief that lower prices 
will prevail. Brokers for Kansas mills 
are anticipating that quotations for new 
wheat flours will be announced about 
June 15. Possibly there also will be new 
prices, with new wheat basis, from Cali- 
fornia mills about that time. 

California mills made only a few minor 
adjustments of prices last week, the 
principal one being a decline of 10c bbl 
on pastry flours. Quotations, May 22: 
family patents $8.90 bbl, bakers patents 
$8@8.40, high patents $7.70, and pastry 
flours $7.30@7.60, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco. Kansas standard patents 
were quoted at $8.60@8.90 bbl; Montana 
standard patents, $8.50@8.70; Dakota 
standard patents, $8.75@8.95; Washing- 
ton-Oregon blue-stem patents, $7.40@ 
7.60; pastry flours, $7.20@7.40; macaroni 
flours, $7.20@7.40. 

NOTES 

R. L. Adams, professor of farm man- 
agement at the University of California, 
has been named California state market 
director, succeeding Fred M. Bigelow. 

California milling companies interested 
in Utah properties have been advised 
that the Ogden (Utah) Grain Exchange 
was victorious in its protests against 
proposed readjustments on freight tariffs 
affecting grain and grain products 
shipped from Utah and Idaho to the 
Southwest, Alabama and Mississippi. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
found that the proposed changes were 
not justified. 

Rehearing of the interstate grain rate 
cases affecting Oakland, Port Costa and 
Vallejo tariffs has been decided upon by 
the California state railroad commission. 
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Readjustment was made recently by the 
commission, following complaint by the 
Albers Bros. Milling Co. that a differ- 
ential was favoring Port Costa and Val- 
lejo over Oakland, the Southern Pacific 
freight tariff being in question. All par- 
ties concerned have requested the hear- 
ing. 
W. E. Zurrayrn. 


FLOUR TRADE VOLUME 
DECLINING AT CANTON 


Illegal Seizure of Consignments by Pickets 
Continues in China—Wings of Kuomin- 
tang Struggle for Supremacy 


Honexone, Cura, April 26.—About 
the middle of this month there were signs 
of a settlement of the troubles between 
Canton and Hongkong, but negotiations 
have since fallen through. A meeting of 
the Kuomintang, the political party con- 
trolling South China, is to be held at 
Canton on May 15. There are two wings 
struggling for supremacy, the left now 
being in power. If the right wing, or 
moderates, win, there will be some im- 
provement in conditions and traffic be- 
tween Hongkong and Canton should 
slowly but surely be resumed. 

The flour trade of Canton and the 
country tributary thereto is slowly de- 
creasing in volume, the principal reason 
being that flour, no matter of what 
origin, is continually being illegally seized 
by the pickets, and unless the United 
States is willing to and can protect its 
products in Canton and South China the 
flour business will not amount to much 
for the balance of this year. Under or- 
dinary circumstances this market should 
buy about 2,000,000 sacks American flour 
for September-December shipments, but 
unless protection is assured and confi- 
dence restored probably not more than 
10 per cent of this business will be done. 
The loss of this trade will mean that 
many of the mills in the Pacific North- 
west of the United States will only run 
part time and the farmer will lose the 
sale of over 2,000,000 bus wheat. 

Now that the missionaries are being 
driven out of South China, perhaps the 
United States will pay more attention 
to the dealer who, in spite of all diffi- 
culties, attempts to keep trade in Ameri- 
can goods going. In the last month there 
have been 16 seizures of American flour 
in and about Canton. The Chinese call 
the present troubles a boycott against 
British goods, but it is becoming more 
antiforeign each month. 

L. Dunpar. 





AUSTRALIAN COMPETITION 
IS FELT IN NEW ZEALAND 


Metsourne, Vicrorta, April 17.—A ca- 
ble from New Zealand states that, “in 
consequence of the heavy importations 
of Australian flour, New Zealand millers 
find the demand for their product much 
below normal. It is understood that last 
month’s sales were about half those of 
the previous March.” 

That the importations of Australian 
flour are affecting New Zealand mills’ 
trade cannot be doubted. However, it is 
believed that millers are quite as much 
concerned about the attitude of the wheat 
growers in respect to the local prices for 
wheat. In view of the fact that the 
landed cost of Australian wheat in New 
Zealand is greater than the prices rul- 
ing for the home grown article, growers 
are seeking higher rates. ‘This policy 
is not in accord with millers’ ideas. 

(irowers lately were asking 6s 8d@7s 
bu, prices substantially under those be- 
ing paid for Australian grain. Surprise 
has been expressed in New Zealand that 
Australian millers can sell flour as cheap- 
ly as £12 10s ton, f.o.b., taking into ac- 
count the strength of the over-sea and 
local markets for wheat. The explana- 
tion lies in the fact that the costs in- 
volved in the distribution of supplies for 
home consumption do not enter into 
those for export. 

Cuartes J. Matrruews. 





About 48 per cent, or 73,500 square 
miles, of Japan’s total land area is kept 
in forests, owing largely to its unfitness 
for agricultural or pastoral purposes. 
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Sharp Price Recessions in Millfeed 


There were sharp price declines in millfeed during the past week, con- 
sequent upon the proximity of the new crop, excellent pasturage conditions 
over much of the stock feeding territory, and rather heavy offerings by specu- 
lators and resellers. Demand languishes in all quarters, and supplies are 
causing considerable pressure. Increased output of Buffalo mills has stopped 
the eastern demand which recently was felt in western producing centers. 

Minneapolis bran prices are down $2 ton from those of a week ago, 
Buffalo prices $2.50@3.50, Kansas City prices $2@2.50, and St. Louis prices $2. 


Middlings have shared the decline. 


Much interest is shown in millfeed for new crop delivery, but, as in the 
case with flour, actual buying is limited. Price ideas of buyers ahd sellers 


are far apart. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed has turned much 
easier, but there is a fairly active de- 
mand for bran and shorts, on the decline, 
from mixers, and also buyers in the East 
for prompt shipment. More interest is 
displayed in feed for future shipment, 
and some fair sales have been made for 
July-August-September delivery, with a 
few running until the end of the year. 
Spring bran was quoted, May 22, at $24@ 
24.50 ton, hard’ winter bran $24@25, 
standard middlings $23, flour middlings 
$27.50@28, and red dog $31@33. 

Milwaukee.—Milfeed prices are lower, 
due largely to outdoor feeding condi- 
tions. Bran and middlings are $2@2.50 
ton lower, with bran still $1.50@2 higher 
than shorts. This is an unusual situation. 
A year ago middlings were $2.50@3.50 
ton higher than bran. Inquiry is light. 
Eastern buyers have made spasmodic ef- 
forts to cover requirements in a rather 
small way. Mills are well up on deliv- 
eries, and are not offering freely. Bids 
for future shipment feed invariably are 
at a discount from spot, with no great 
interest. Quotations, May 22: standard 
bran $23.50@24.50 ton, winter bran $25 
@25.50, standard fine middlings $22@ 
22.50, flour middlings $26@27, and red 
dog $30@382, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis.—Millfeed is in very light de- 
mand, and quotations are easier. Offer- 
ings are light. Stocks are low, but neith- 
er dealers nor consumers are making any 
effort to increase them past the point of 
immediate requirements. Quotations, 
May 22: soft winter bran $24@24.50 ton, 
hard winter bran $23.50@24, and gray 
shorts $26@27. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Duluth—tThe feed market firmed up 
early last week, only to develop softness 
later. Mills reported bids for shipment 
this month and June. Both mills are 
working out old orders for delivery, and 
are not accumulating much surplus. If 
by chance any becomes available, cus- 
tomers are waiting to take it. 

Minneapolis.—The millfeed market has 
been dropping steadily, and is now fully 
$2 ton under last week’s levels. Prac- 
tically the only business done during the 
week was in mixed cars, and even this 
class of buying was not up to normal. 
Mixers and distributors have been no- 
ticeable by their absence. There seems 
to be a little firmer undertone on buy- 
ing by Boston interests. The latter 
bought freely on May 25, and this is 
expected to strengthen the market a 
little. 

Jobbers declare it has been almost im- 
possible to move flour middlings and red 
dog, even at a stiff discount under the 
market. Pure~bran is rather scarce, al- 
though country offerings are increasing. 
One local mill is represented to have 
bought a small lot from a jobber at 
$23@23.50, immediate delivery, though 
some is offered for 10-day shipment at 
$1 to $1.50 ton less. 

Generally speaking, however, the feed 
market has been without friends during 
the past week, and has weakened very 
perceptibly. City mills quote bran at 
$21@22 ton, standard middlings $20.50@ 


21.50, flour middlings $26@27.50, red dog 
$28@30, wheat mixed feed $25.50@28, 
and rye middlings $17@19, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

May 25 Year ago 
BR os Vorcct ce cts $20.00@20.50 $27.00@27.50 
Stand. middlings.. 19.50@20.00 30.00@30.50 
Flour middlings.. 23.50@25.00 35.00@37.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 27.00@29.00 41.00@42.00 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City—Further declines of $1@ 
1.50 ton were recorded in millfeed last 
week, due to the proximity of the new 
crop, excellent pasturage conditions over 
much of the feeding territory, and rather 
heavy offerings by resellers and specula- 
tors, the latter going short in many in- 
stances. Spotted demand exists, but buy- 
ing is not normal for late May. 

The fact. that hogs are at high levels 
is not affecting shorts, as the scarcity 
ot pigs is responsible for their high 
prices. Much interest is shown in mill- 
feed for new crop delivery, but, as with 
flour, actual buying is limited. A sub- 
stantial variance is apparent in the ideas 
of buyers and sellers. 

Quotations, May 22, basis car lots, 
Kansas City: bran, prompt shipment $21 
@22 ton, July-September $18.50@19.50; 
brown shorts, $23.50@24; gray shorts, 
prompt shipment $24.25, July-September 
$22@23. 

Salina.—Feed demand is comparatively 
light, due to abundant pastures following 
good rains. Quotations, May 20, car lots, 
basis Kansas City: bran $1.15@1.25 per 
100 Ibs, mill-run $1.20, and gray shorts 
$1.25@ 1.35. 

Hutchinson.—Millfeed demand is not 
heavy, although mills are having little 
difficulty in disposing of their output. 
Prices are lower. Quotations, Kansas 
City basis, on May 22: bran $22@25 ton, 
mill-run $23@27, and gray shorts $24 
@29. 

Wichita.—Millfeed is quiet. Demand 
has fallen off considerably. Prices, car 
lots, basis Kansas City, May 21: bran 
= ton, mill-run $26@27, and gray shorts 
$28. 

Atchison.—Millfeed suffered a severe 
break last week, due to pressure of offer- 
ings and a limited demand. Buying im- 
proved slightly at the full decline. Job- 
bers have reduced their bids on deferred 
shipment to a basis in line with the reduc- 





tion in spot feed. Bids for July-August 
bran are as low as $19 ton. Quotations, 
May 22, basis car lots, Missouri River: 
bran $28 ton, mill-run $24, and gray 
shorts $25. 

Oklahoma City.—Mill offerings from 
outside the state are lighter, and there 
are fewer evidences of unloading. Feed- 
er demands are moderate. Wholesalers 
are disinclined to buy more than regular 
daily requirements. On May 22 straight 
bran was quoted at $1.35 per 100 lbs, 
mill-run bran $1.45, and gray shorts $1.55. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted, on May 21, at $30 ton, mixed 
feed $30, and middlings $30, in 100s, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansville.—Millfeed has slumped, with 
a consequent lowering of prices. Quota- 
tions, May 21: bran $28@30 ton, mixed 
feed $28.50@30, and shorts $29@30. 


THE SOUTH 


Norfolk.—Millfeed market prices are 
weak, with little disposition on the part 
of the trade to buy heavily. Prices, gen- 
erally, are $2@3 lower than the average 
for the last three or four weeks. Quota- 
tions, May 21: red dog $39@4% ton, 
fancy winter middlings $37@38, flour 
middlings $33@34, standard bran $31@ 
33, and standard middlings $28@29.50. 

Nashville—Demand for millfeed has 
fallen off, and indications of softening 
values are noted. Pasturage conditions 
have improved, resulting in smaller con- 
sumption of feed. Output is light, and 
this helps to check decline of market. 
Quotations, May 22: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $29@31 ton; standard middlings, 
$32@34. 

Atlanta.—Wheat millfeeds including all 
mixed feeds dropped $2@3 ton last week, 
due to a very restricted demand. Flour 
mills are offering rather freely, but mer- 
chants are buying only as weekly needs 
require. Green pastures and new spring 
grown feeds are to a great extent re- 
sponsible for the break in price. Stocks 
generally are light. 

Memphis.—With prices declining al- 
most daily and anticipation of them go- 
ing even lower when the new crop wheat 
begins to be ground, demand for mill- 
feed is extremely dull. On May 20 wheat 
bran was offered at $25 ton, and gray 
shorts $28.25. Stocks are very small, but 
the only business is for absolute require- 
ments. 

New Orleans.—Inquiries for and sales 
of millfeeds were a little improved over 
those of the previous week, although buy- 
ers in the tropics continue to refrain 
from making purchases in large volume. 
Prices quoted on May 20: bran, $1.54 
per 100 lbs; gray shorts, $1.63; red dog, 
$1.90. 


THE EAST 


Buffalo.—While pastures in this section 
of the state are in fairly good condition, 
there is less interest being taken in feeds 
for future delivery but there is still a 
call for those which have been on order 
for some time. Jobbers with high-priced 
feeds are offering at easier prices than 
the mills. No feed has been received 
via lake. Quotations, May 22: bran $27 
@28 ton, standard middlings $27, flour 
middlings $31, and red dog $33. 

Boston.—Bran and middlings are weak, 
with a slow demand and considerable 
pressure to sell. Other feeds are fairly 
steady, but only a fair demand is re- 
ported. Quotations, lake-and-rail ship- 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, May 25, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago 
oe Oe eee $23.50@24.00 $21.00 
Hard winter bran ...... 23.50@24.50 .....@ 
Soft winter bran ....... ..... @. 





Minneapolis 
@ 22.00 


+ seee+@23.00 20.50@21.50 


Baltimore 
+ @..... S$. .6e@..... $29.00@30.00 
eeee+@21.00 23.00@23.50 .....@..... 
@ 23.50@24.00 31.00@32.00 


gee 4 City St. Louis 


Standard middlings* 23.00@23.50 .....@..... 28.50@29.00 
Flour middlingst 26.50@27.00 26.00 @27.50 23.50@24.00 25.50@26.50 31.00@32.00 
Red dog ........+.4++++ 30.00@32.00 28.00@30.00 rer) PPP eeerrer ae 36.00 @38.00 
: Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 

2. | eee $25.50@ 26.50 $32.00 @33.00 $30.00@32.00 $30.00@31.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @... 32.00 @33.00 eveee@..... 830.00@31.50 .....@..... 
Gott WHACOF BEER 22. 0ce cécse @..... 34.00@35.00 «eee+@..... 31.00@32.00 29.00@31.00 
Standard middlings*..... ..... @25.50 31.00@32.00 28.50@29.00 29.00@30.00 32.00@34.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @30.50 3656.00 @36.00 36.75@37.00 33.50@34.50 .....@..... 
Se GD Sie i Gece kcass, Seeed @33.50 36.00@37.00 «eee+@38.50 37.00@38.00 .....@..... 

Spring bran Shorts Middlings 

ro, Eee TEE Ga ceee @31.00 $.....@33.00 $.....@40.00 

TWinmipes 2. wees coves @ 24.00 wees @26.00 eves eQreeice 


*Brown shorts. {Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


. 
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LIGHT FEED CROPS PROBABLE 


Kansas City, Mo.—While it is 
rather early to speculate on the | 
volume of feed crops to be pro- | 
duced this year, the following ten- 
tative forecast by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
is interesting to millers and other 
manufacturers of feed: 

“The probability is that the corn 
acreage will be no larger than last 
year, if as large. Small grains are 
behind schedule. Meadows have a 
poor start. It would seem that 
the probable volume of feedstuffs 
may be relatively less excessive 
this year than last. The tendency 
among hog producers is to increase 
| their stock. Consideration of the 
| whole feed grain situation empha- 
| sizes the suggestion that current 
| prices of certain feeds are at a 

relatively low level.” 














ment, in transit or at near-by points, in 
100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran $30.50 
@32.50, standard middlings $29.50@ 
29.75, flour middlings $37.75@38, mixed 
feed $32.50@39, red dog $38.50, stock 
feed $33.50, and reground oat hulls $12. 


Philadelphia.—Trade in  wmillfeed is 
slow, and the market is again lower. 
Offerings are moderate, but ample. Quo- 
tations, May 22, for prompt shipment, 
per ton: spring bran $32@33, hard win- 
ter bran $32@33, soft winter bran $31@ 
35, standard middlings $31@32, flour 
middlings $35@36, as to quality, and red 
dog $36@37. 

Pittsburgh.—tLittle activity was noted 
in millfeed last week. Offerings from 
mills were in abundance, but sales were 
light and for prompt shipment. Quota- 
tions, May 22: standard middlings, $27@ 
27.50 ton; flour middlings, $31@°2; 
spring bran, $28@29; red dog, $34@30. 

Baltimore——Brans are comparatively 
steady, but heavy feed is $1@2 ton low- 
er, both spot and near by, while mill 
shipment offerings can be had for con- 
siderably less. Demand inactive through- 
out. Quotations, May 22, in 100-Ib sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $31@32; soft win- 
ter bran, $33@34; standard middlings, 
$30@31; flour middlings, $32@34; red 
dog, $36@38. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle——The port mills advanced mill- 
feed prices 50c@$1 ton last week on ac- 
count of the continued strong demand 
from California. They quoted standard 
mill-run at $24@25 ton, May 22. Both 
interior and port mills are pretty well 
cleaned up on stocks of millfeed. Mon- 
tana mills quoted mixed feed at the close 
of last week at $24 ton, coast. 


San Francisco—Millfeed was lower 
last week, with only a fair demand. 
Bran prices dropped to the lowest quo- 
tations of the season, Kansas red, on 
May 22, being quoted at $31@82 ton, and 
Montana at $27.50@28, car lots, f.o.)., 
San Francisco. Northern standard bran 
and mill-run were quoted at $27.50@28, 
white bran and mill-run $28.50@29, mi«- 
dlings $40@41, and low grade flour $47 
@48. 

Portland.—There was a moderate trade 
in millfeed last week, and prices held 
fairly steady. Mill-run was listed in 
straight cars at $24 ton, and middlings 
$39, on May 22. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—The slower demand for mill- 
feed noted a week ago continues, and 
mills say there is little inquiry. Grass ‘s 
coming along and, presumably, farmers 
want to use up any supplies of feed they 
have on hand, and are not buying. Un- 
der these conditions, millfeed will soon 
begin to accumulate at mills. Prices 
have not changed. Quotations, May 22: 
bran $31 ton, shorts $33, and middlings 
$40, jute, mixed cars, spot cash, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. For export, bran 
was quoted at $23 ton, shorts $25, an 
middlings $32, f.o.b., Fort William, an« 
if mixed with mill-run screenings $1 ton 
less. 

Montreal_—Bran, shorts and middlings 
are still in good demand. Stocks at coun- 
try points continue low. Export flour 
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orders are enabling millers to again in- 
erease quantities of these commodities 
in mixed cars, and some sales of straight 
ear lots are reported for immediate de- 
livery. Demand for bran and shorts 
from New England is only fair. Other 
export markets are very quiet. » Quota- 
tions, May 21: bran $31.25 ton, shorts 
$33.25, and middlings $40.25, jutes. 


EUROPE 
London, Eng., May 5.—The trade in 
mill offals suffers from the strike condi- 
tions and prices are nominal, in the ab- 
sence of business. Bran is being held 
for higher prices, millers asking £5 17s 
6d@£6 ton, ex-mill. Middlings are also 
quoted at an increase over last week, 
with sellers asking £6 10s@£7. Plate 
pollards are offered for May-June ship- 
ment at £5 7s 6d, c.i.f., and fancy Plate 

middlings £7 2s 6d, c.i.f. 
MIXED FE 










EDS 





Lemon Re Oe ee as | 


Chiecgo.— Manufacturers of poultry 
feeds report a good demand, especially 
for baby chick feeds. Other feeds, in- 
cluding dairy, are only in fair request. 
There has been some reduction in price, 
but this does not seem to stimulate in- 
terest any. The moderate sales are main- 
ly for rush shipment, indicating light 
stocks. 

St. Lowis—Mixed feeds are in scat- 
tered demand from distributors and con- 
sumers, but nearly all business is for im- 
mediate shipment. Prices are a little 
easier, in sympathy with the reduction 
in millfeed. Dealers are buying very 
carefully, and nowhere are large stocks 
being accumulated. High grade dairy 
feeds were quoted, May 22, at $40 ton, 
high grade horse feed $36, and scratch 
feed $44, 

Mcmphis.—Prices are steady, and the 
movement of horse and mule feeds is 
well maintained, although some easiness 
is shown in raw materials. Agricultural 
activity is about normal, but financial 
limitations and slow sale for old cotton 
cause cautious buying. Stocks are small, 
and feeders are compelled to buy fre- 
quently. Dairy and poultry feeds are 
moving satisfactorily. 

Nashville—Improvement is reported in 
demand for mixed feeds, trade last week 
having been the best for months. The 
market is unchanged. Quotations, May 
22: horse feed, 100-lb bags, $31@41 ton; 
dairy feed, $33@44; poultry scratch feed, 
$39.50@49; poultry mash feed, $60@70. 

Toronto.—There is a fairly good in- 
quiry for mixed feed, and prices are 
steady. Quotations, May 22, delivered, 
Ontario points: oat chop, $42.25 ton; oat 
and barley chop, $42.25; crushed oats, 
$42.25@44.25; feed wheat, $56.25@57.25; 
oatmeal feed, $14.75; reground oat feed, 
$12; chick feed, $50.25@52.25. 








@ATMEAL __ 


— —— s 


London, Eng., May 5.—It has been re- 
ported that a fair amount of fresh busi- 
ness has been done with America and 
Canada in rolled oats at about 37s 3d, 
c.i.f. London millers have advanced their 
prices recently just sufficiently to allow 
the imported article to be traded in. It 
is the importers who have bought, as re- 
tailers show no interest. 

Toronto.—With the advance of warmer 
weather it becomes increasingly difficult 
to interest buyers. Prices did not change 
last week. Quotations, May 22: rolled 
oats $6.30@6.50 bbl, in two 90-lb jute 
bags, mixed cars, delivered, with 40c off 
to jobbers; oatmeal, in two 98-lb jutes, 
10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Winnipeg.—tThe rolled oats and oat- 
meal market is without feature. Domes- 
tic demand has fallen off, and apart 
from a small export business, little is be- 
ing done. Quotations, May 22: rolled 
oats in 80-lb bags $2.75, and oatmeal in 
98-lb bags 25 per cent over rolled oats. 

Montreal.—The sale of rolled oats and 
oatmeal in packages was fair last week. 
Bulk goods went rather slowly. Quota- 
tions, May 21: rolled oats $3.10 per 90- 
lb jute bag, and oatmeal $3.40 per 98-lb 
jute bag, both less 1 per cent cash dis- 
count. 

Chicago.—Oat products are in very 
good request from domestic buyers, and 
export business also is better. Rolled 
oats were quoted, May 22, at $2.25 per 
90-lb sack, and oatmeal $2.50 per 100 Ibs. 

Boston.—A good demand was reported 
last week, with the market steady at 
$2.75 for rolled, and $3.02 for cut and 
ground, in 90-lb sacks. 

Philadelphia.—Supplies of oatmeal are 
small, but trading is slow and prices 
favor buyers. Quotations, May 22, $2.90 
@3.10 per 90-lb sack for ground. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on May 25 at $2.42% per 90 lbs. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Chicago.—The cottonseed meal market 
is easier, and demand very quiet. There 
has been some buying of off grade meal, 
but prime grades are dull. On May 22, 
43 per cent was quoted at $37@37.50 ton, 
Chicago. 

Memphis.—Quotations are at about the 
lowest points of the season, but mills hold 
small stocks and are not pressing any- 
thing for sale. Other sections, however, 
appear to be well loaded, and on that ac- 
count buyers are able to fill requirements 
easily. Export inquiry is lacking. On 
May 20 41 per cent was quoted at $31 
ton, and 43 at $32.50@33. Most mills 
in this territory have closed. 


A tlanta.—Cottonseed meal trade is dull. 
However, prices are remarkably steady 
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in view of the break in millfeeds. There 
is quite a falling off in the movement 
of meal, due to fresh pastures and much 
spring green feed available for dairy and 
cattle feeding. The movement of hulls is 
very good, and prices are steady. 

New Orleans—Demand for cottonseed 
products was dull to fair last week. Quo- 
tations, on May 20: choice cottonseed 
cake, 8 per cent ammonia, loose, f.o.b., 
New Orleans, $30.50 ton; 7 per cent am- 
monia, $27.50; choice cottonseed meal, 8 
per cent ammonia, sacked, f.o.b., New 
Orleans, $33.50 ton; 7 per cent ammonia, 
$31.50; hulls, sound quality, loose, $10 
ton. 

Boston.—The market is dull, and while 
stocks are practically nil, buyers cannot 
be induced to purchase. There is pres- 
sure to sell on the part of shippers. 
Quotations, May 22, $37.25@41.75 ton. 

Milwaukee.—Cottonseed meal is rather 
easy, in sympathy with linseed meal in 
the East, but prices still are unchanged, 
although the little trading that is going 
on indicates a softening of values. There 
is little export demand, and domestic 
business is quiet, for both immediate and 
later shipment. Quotation, May 22, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $35.50@38.50 ton. 

Toronto.—Cottonseed meal was quoted 
at $54.25 ton on May 22. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—The screenings market is 
very quiet, despite the light offerings. 
The only activity, if it could be called 
such, is in the heavier grades wanted for 
grinding purposes. Elevator dust can 
be bought as low as $1 ton, medium 
weight screenings $9@11, and heavy 
seeds $12@13, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


Winnipeg.—Quotation, May 22, refuse 
screenings $3 ton, Fort William basis. 

Toronto.—Dealers report a_ steady 
trade in standard recleaned screenings. 
Compared with other lines of feed, they 
are considered good value. Prices did 
not change last week. Quotations, May 
22, $26@26.50 ton, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

Kansas City—Local moderate demand 
exists for screenings. Quotations, May 
22, basis Kansas City: good to choice, 
$1.40@1.60 bu; ordinary to good, $1@ 
1.25; light weight, $20@22 ton; elevator 
dust, $1@10 ton. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—An unusually heavy demand 
is reported for dried buttermilk. Some 
manufacturers are contracting for full 
requirements, and indications are that 
there will be no surplus of buttermilk 
for feed purposes. Quotations, May 22, 
were 10@IIc lb, f.o.b., Chicago. 





Exports through the port of Buena- 
ventura, Colombia, in 1925 amounted to 
$39,727,049, according to D. A. Crosby, 
vice consul at that place. 


SUMMARY 


— 








Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, May 24, and on the 
corresponding date in 1925, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1925 1926 
GE uht ger vacos bove <% $27.50 $21.00@22.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 28.00 21.50@22.50 
I (s'e0n.6 6d 249 ws 30.00 19.50@20.00 
Flour middlings ...... 33.50 23.50@25.00 
a te sae os 42.00 28.00@30.00 
BEemOe GOOG oes acces -. 30.00 24.00@26.00 
Old process oil meal.. 42.50 49.00@50.00 
GT 36.50 30.50@31.50 
Middlings* ........... 38.00 29.00@30.00 
Red dog* ............ 50.00 38.00@40.00 

Duluth— 

BN vcccccsecscccccscs SROe S3O5000890 
EN Te Te Tee 30.50 21.00@21.50 
Flour middlings ...... 34.50 28.00@29.00 
Country mixed feed .. 28.50 27.00@28.00 
ee. oe eke we ae O 43.00 30.50@31.00 

St. Louis— 

DEE hab sSb bens csneas 29.50 23.00@24.00 
Brown shorts ........ 33.00 25.00@26.00 







Goa GROTES 6 .cccdiecs 34.50 27.50@28.00 
See: SOO. ct sccvecécses 10.00 6.50@ 7.00 


Hominy feed ......... 37.00 24.00@25.00 
Bu ffalo— 
ee GN oo has dee ntecd 2.50 30.00@31.00 
PE: ok ete ewadeeredarr 31.50 28.00@29.00 
Standard middlings ... 33.50 26.00@27.00 
Flour middlings ...... 40.00 31.00@32.50 
OF a ae 46.50 35.00@36.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... 36.00 31.50@32.00 
ee SE, asics so dscns 44.50 49.00@49.50 
Kansas City— 
SSAA 28.00 22.00@23.00 
er seeeees 28.00 21.60@22.00 
Brown shorts -.++- 831.50 24.00@25.00 
Gray shorts ...... -.. 38.50 26.00@26.50 
TeOG GOR wc cscs «+. 42.00 30.00@31.50 
Philadelphia 
Winter bran ......... 37.00 31.50@32.50 
Pure bran .. ~.eeeee- 86.00 31.00@32.00 
Spring bran .......... 36.00 30.50@31.00 
Spring middlings ..... 38.00 29.00@30.00 
EERE 48.00 37.00@37.50 
Flour middlings ...... 46.00 34.00@37.00 


Milwaukee 





Winter bran 25.00 @25 
PE Gees Sak e's 0% oes 23.50@ 
DEMEEED cecccccces 3. 22.00@2 
Flour middlings ...... 36.00 26.00@27.00 
We GO 6 Ve sivins ewes 43.50 30.00@32.00 
Prec ee 30.00 19.00@20.00 
Old process oil meal... 45.00 50.00@651.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 46.00 35.50@38.50 
Hominy feed ......... 40.50 25.50@26.00 


Reground oat feed .... 7.50 6.00@ 6.50 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 2 
Hominy feed* ; 
Gluten feedt? .......... { 32.8 
Rate to Boston from 
Minneapolis ............ $8.3 
SPEEDY. 3 0565 00694 webie Cee 
SE ae 
Kansas City ........... 
Milwaukee . 





Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 

principal distributing centers for the week 
ending May 22, in tons, with comparisons: 





--Receipts— --Shipments— 


1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis ... 539 423 11,018 9,749 
Kansas City .. 1,160 660 2,680 2,600 
New York .... 80 38 a3> 43 
Boston . one ose 30 
Baltimore 5 344 277 
Philadelphia 440 420 bam ve 
Milwaukee .... 763 870 2,056 4,960 














May June July 





$40.00 
39.00 | 
38.00 
37.00 
36.00 
35.00] 





34.00 | 
33.00} 
32.00| 
31.00 
30.00 
29.00 
28.00 
27.00 
26.00 
25.00 
24.00 
23.00 
22.00 
21.00 





Range of Bran Prices 












October 





August September 


2 9 16 23 30/6 13 20 27/4 11 18 25/1 8 15 22 29]5 12 19 26/3 10 17 24 31]7 14 21 28/5 


| 
| 


Spring Bran (Minneapolis) 
Hard Winter Bran ‘Kansas City’ 
Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 

Spring Bran (Boston) 





Oe eeecccerescososcosoes 


November 








December January 











12 19 26|2 9 











February 


2 9 16 23 30/6 13 20 27|6 








March April 
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Good Export Trade Bolsters Wheat Prices 


The end of the British strike was felt last week in the wheat market, as 


a good demand from Liverpool was 
advance in most markets. 


evident and caused wheat futures to 


The improved demand took longer to develop 


than was anticipated, probably owing to the uncertainty in the minds of most 


buyers of the permanency of the strike settlement. 
tical position also undoubtedly began to be given attention. 


The bullish world gtatis- 
Crop condi- 


tions in the United States, which had improved greatly in the previous week, 
undoubtedly caused the price to sink too low, in view of the tight world situa- 
tion which is indicated by international statistics as likely to develop before 


the new crop is generally available. 


Those viewing the market from afar 


thought that too much importance was being given to the excellent crop 


prospects in the Southwest, and the 


improved conditions for fhe growing 


wheat in the Northwest of the United States. 
Another bullish factor was the receipt of unfavorable crop news from 


Europe. 
not equal that of last year, although 


It seems fairly safe to predict that this year’s crop in Europe will 


it may be about normal. The settle- 


ment of May contracts is being watched with considerable interest in Chicago, 
and may affect the market seriously, as it is believed that a prominent Cana- 
dian grain man has contracted there for 5,000,000 bus wheat for May deliv- 
ery. The clearing house of the Chicago Board of Trade has taken certain 
action which might be construed as meaning that it anticipated wide fluc- 
tuations with the closing of the May future. 


CASH -WHEAT 


Chicago.—The local cash wheat market 
was featured by a sharp reduction in 
premiums last week. Receipts were 
light, and mill buyers refused to pay the 
high premiums asked. Holders had to 
come down in order to dispose of their 
offerings, and there was a fair demand 
at the lower levels. Mill buyers picked 
up most of the receipts of hard winters, 
but red winter offerings consisted of a 
few cars only, and had to be — 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 2c 
over May, No. 2 red 1@2%/c over, No. 3 
red May price to lc over; No. 1 hard 
84%@4c over, No. 2 hard 2@2%2c over, 
No. 3 hard May price to 5c under; No. 1 
dark northern spring 1@5c over, No. 2 
dark northern May price to 2¢ over, No. 
1 northern May price to 3c over. 

Winnipeg.—Wheat was fairly active 
last week, export inquiry showing a de- 
cided improvement, although the volume 
of business transacted was only moder- 
ate. Splendid crop conditions in the Ca- 
nadian West, following the almost gen- 
eral receipt of needed moisture, led to 
somewhat free selling, but fairly good 
buying against export sales held prices 
steady. ‘The cash grain markets have 
been without any special feature. Nos. 
1 and 4 northern enjoyed a fair demand, 
and the tough grades were wanted at 
times. Offerings have been light. Quo- 
tation for cash No. 1 northern wheat, 
in store, Fort William, May 22, $1.53% 
bu. Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg 
for the seven days ending May 20 av- 
eraged 479 cars per day, compared with 
228 for the preceding seven days and 
154 for the corresponding period in 1925, 


Minneapolis.—-Milling demand through- 
out the week was good for the light re- 
ceipts. Both city and country mills have 
been in the market, and good wheat at 
diversion points has been eagerly sought 
after. The lower grades are relatively 
stronger than heavy protein offerings. 

Ordinary No. 1 northern is quoted at 
13@14c bu over July; 114% per cent pro- 
tein, 14@17c over; 12 per cent, 15@19¢ 
over; 12% per cent, 16@20c over; 18 per 
cent, 17@2lc over; 14 per cent, 18@22c 
over; 15 per cent, 23c over. 

Based on the close, May 25, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.40 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.88; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.44, No. 1 northern $1.42; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.40, No. 1 northern $1.38; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.29, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.26. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 22 
was $1.55%@1.66%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.55%@1.60%. No. 1 dark closed 


May 25 at $1.59%@1.65%, and No. 1 
northern $1.59%@1.60%. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 22 
was $1.34%,@1.41%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.317%4,@1.37%4. No. 1 amber closed May 
25 at $1.367%,@1.89%, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.33%,@1.85%. 

To date, May 25, deliveries against 
May contracts have been only 86,000 bus. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1925, to May 22, 
1926, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 


Minneapolis .. 87,147 85,550 82,944 110,066 


Duluth ...... 61,131 97,282 29,248 53,941 
Totals ..... 148,278 182,832 112,192 164,007 
Duluth—A _ reduction in elevator 


stocks, due to lake shipments, improved 
sales of cash wheat. Opening lake ship- 
ments have been pretty well covered, and 
a lull in operations is in evidence. Cash 
buyers considered both spot and and hold 
offerings. 

Closing quotations on May 22: No. 1 
dark northern, $1,60@1.67 bu; No. 2 
dark, $1.57@1.64; No. 3 dark, $1.50@ 
1.59; No. 1 northern spring, $1.59@1.65. 

There seems to be no let-up in demand 
for durum. Offerings are practically 
cleaned up every day. Some export 
business has been done, but the aggre- 
gate is not great. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


co—— Amber durum——, ——Durum—, 
May No.1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
15... 147 @163 146 @162 143 141 


17... 144% @150% 143% @150% 140% 138% 
18... 141% @150% 140% @149% 139% 137% 
19... 142 @161 141 @150 140 138 
20... 144% @153% 143% @152% 142% 140% 
21... 148% @162% 142% @151% 141% 139% 
22... 145% @164% 144% @163% 143% 141% 
Milwaukee.—A reduction of premiums 
in the cash wheat market has followed a 
less insistent demand from millers, prob- 
ably owing to slack flour demand. Re- 
ceipts were 89 cars last week, against 
92 in the previous week and 25 a year 
ago. Quotations, May 22: No. 1 Dakota 
dark northern $1.58@1.69 bu, No. 1 hard 
winter $1.67@1.68, No. 1 red winter 
$1.67@1.68, No. 1 durum $1.38@1.39., 


Kansas Oity.—Cash wheat weakened 
in sympathy with futures last week, and 
premiums also declined 8@4c. Local and 
outside mills are moderate buyers of the 
better weight and type wheat, but not 
much grain meeting their requirements is 
available. Elevator interests increased 
their purchases as the basis became more 
attractive, taking off grade as well as 
the better wheat. Receipts are light. 
Quotations, May 22: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.5342@1.56 bu, No. 2 $1.52@1.55, No. 
8 $1.514%@1.54, No. 4 $1.48@1.52; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.5842@1.54, No. 2 $1.521% 


@1.53%, No. 3 $1.50@1.52, No. 4 $1.43 
1.48. 


@ 

Atchison.—Wheat premiums declined 
1@2c bu last week, with red wheat espe- 
cially weak. No. 1 red sold under the 
price of good 12 per cent protein hard 
wheat, due to the light inquiry for soft 
wheat flour, and a consequent poor mill- 
ing demand. 

St. Louis.—Very little outside call for 
soft wheat was noted last week, but local 
mills were in the market for the better 
grades. Hard wheat is nominally lower. 
Only a few cars were offered, but de- 
mand was very limited. Receipts last 
week were 147 cars, against 111 in the 
previous week. Cash prices, May 22: 
No. 1 red $1.60 bu, No. 2 red $1.58@ 
1.60, No. 3 red $1.57; No. 2 hard, $1.58 
@1.59. 

Toledo.—Toledo millers were not bid- 
ding for wheat last week, but the bid 
of the Toledo grain trade was $1.594 
bu for No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, 
on May 21. 

Nashville-—Wheat remained quiet last 
week, with prices showing a downward 
trend. The offerings of soft winter are 
light. Indiana farmers have not yet sold 
all wheat stored here, there remaining 
probably more than 150,000 bus. No. 2 
red, with bill, was quoted on May 22 at 
$1.75 bu. 

Buffalo—Small sales of durum were 
reported late last week, but spring wheat 
offerings did not interest millers, who 
preferred to await movement of the new 
crop. Limits are stronger on high pro- 
tein offerings. 

New York.—The wheat market fluc- 
tuated within narrow limits last week, 
crop reports being to a large extent con- 
tradictory. Export sales were good. 
Quotations, May 21: No. 2 red, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.897% bu; No. 1 dark spring, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.83%; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, f.o.b., export, $1.81%; No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.70%; No. 2 mixed durum, export, 
$1.51%. 

Baltimore.—Cash wheat on May 22 
was 7c lower than on the previous Sat- 
urday, with stocks showing a good gain 
and mostly Canadian in bond for export. 
Closing prices, May 22: spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, domestic, $1.60 bu; the 
range of sales of southern bag lots by 
boat last week was $1.55@1.60. Of the 
578,995 bus wheat received for the week 
ending May 22, 578,741 went to export 
elevators. Exports comprised 64,832 bus 
domestic and 551,981 Canadian. Receipts 
of Canadian wheat last week, 551,857 
bus; stock, 556,736. 


Philadelphia.—Wheat was unsettled 
early last week, but closed firm at a net 
advance of 3c. There is not much trad- 
ing. Practically all exports are of bond- 
ed Canadian grain. Closing quotations, 
May 22: No. 2 red winter, $1.68@1.79 
bu; No. 8, $1.65@1.76; No. 4, $1.63@ 
1.74; No. 5, $1.60@1.71; No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, $1.68@1.78. 


Seattle—There was good demand for 
wheat last week for filling foreign ship- 
ments, and bids were advanced, resulting 
in fairly liberal sales of export grades. 
To arrive quotations, sacked, coast, May 
21: soft and western white, $1.44 bu; 
hard winter and northern spring, $1.40; 
western red, $1.38; Big Bend, blue-stem 
and baart, $1.40. Futures, basis soft 
white, bulk: July, $1.30 bu; September, 
$1.2614. 


Portland.—Wheat buying was active 
last week, exporters taking practically 
ali the offerings. Export business 
worked recently amounts to six full car- 
goes, besides a number of parcel lots. 
Closing wheat bids on May 22: Big Bend 
blue-stem and hard white, $1.39 bu; soft 
white and western white, $1.46; hard 
winter and northern spring, $1.88; west- 
ern red, $1.87. 


Vancouver.—_No wheat business has 
been done to the Orient, nor is any ex- 
pected until new crop quotations are ob- 
tainable. Exporters have been able to 
negotiate several deals to the United 
Kingdom, but for the most part Atlantic 
quotations are below Vancouver values. 
Nominal wheat premiums in Vancouver: 
No. 1 northern, 2c over Winnipeg May; 
No. 2 northern, 8@4c under; No. 3 
northern, 10@10%ec under; No. 4 wheat, 
16@17c under; No. 5 white, 25@26c un- 
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der. Supplies appear to be ty wi 
exhausted, and a fall time is ort le. 
until the new crop movement begins. 

Toronto.—Deliveries of Ontario winter 
wheat are and it is presumed there 
is not much left in farmers’ hands 
Prices of milling are lower, and 
on May 22 No. 2 red or white was quoted 
at $1.40 bu, car lots, f.o.b., shipping 
points; wagon lots at mill doors, $1.25 
@130. Ontario mills are not taking 
much western wheat. Early in the wee 
the market was slow, but toward the end 
prices showed an advance of %,c by 
over those of the previous week end, 
Quotations, May 22: No. 1 northern 
$1.61% bu, track, Bay ports; other 
grades at the usual Winnipeg spreads. 

London, Eng., May 7.—Although no 
general interest is being taken in wheat, 
quotations are generally available, and 
one sale has been reported, being of No. 
1 northern Manitoba for April-May ship- 
ment at 58s. May-June shipment is quot- 
ed at 57s 9d. No. 2 northern Manitoba 
for May shipment is quoted at 56s 6d, 
No. 2 hard winter for July is offered at 
53s, and for July-August at 51s 6d. No, 
2 mixed durum for May is quoted at 
53s. Australian wheat afloat is offered 
at 58s 3d. Choice white Karachi is of- 
fered for May-June shipment at 57s 64d, 

Liverpool, Eng., May 7.—Business in 
wheat has come to a standstill, the only 
trade possible being in options. The ef- 
fect of the strike is keping May options 
fairly steady, but July and October are 
easier, owing to the decline in America, 
With regard to c.i.f. wheats, there is no 
inclination either on the part of sellers 
or buyers to operate. Quotations are 
purely nominal, and it is difficult to say 
whether any business could be done. 
Manitoba wheats are decidedly easier in 
tendency. 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending May 22, in bush- 
els (000's omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
M'neapolis 1,183 768 7271,776 4,501 244 
Kan. City.. 481 707 457 6598 1,859 2129 
Chicago .... 252 988 307. 383 ons ns 
New York..2,203 1,130 1,360 1,671 791 549 


Boston ..... 161 1 24 ee 75 79 
Baltimore .. 579 235 617 336 726 4,072 
Philadelphia 758 590 6529 577 


645 2 168 

Milwaukee.. 125 17 +268 46 7319 oes 

Duluth- 
Superior... 788 1,719 2,560 2,991 4,471 8 557 

Toledo ..... 4 48 33 13 

*Buffalo ...2,347 -. 636 
*Receipts by lake only. 


+ 4,973 6,237 
tMay 18. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
at Minneapolis for the week ending May 
22, and the closing prices on May 24, re- 
spectively: No. 3 white oats, 3634 @38''4c, 
374%,@38c; No. 2 rye, 78%@83%4c, 82% 
@83%,c; barley, 55@66c, 57@66c. 

Chicago.—Cash rye was steady last 

week, receipts being very light. Demand, 
however, was good, mill buyers picking 
up everything offered. No. 2 was quoted 
at 4@%c under July. Oats were barely 
steady, and demand was only fair. No. 
2 white was quoted at 414,@42%4c bu, 
and No. 3 white at 4144,@41%c. 
. Duluth—Demand for oats shows no 
aggressiveness, but local buyers continue 
to take care of everything offered. ‘The 
present light receipts leave the market 
largely nominal. No. 3 white spot and 
to arrive closed on May 22 at 38c bu. 
Rye has slowed down. Offers from the 
East brought out some business, but, on 
the whole, the lack of attention in that 
quarter resulted in extreme quietness. 
No. 1 closed on May 22 at 84%c bu, spot 
or to arrive. 

Milwaukee.—Rye advanced 2@3c and 
barley closed strong last week, while oats 
samples declined %@lc. Quotations, 
May 22: No. 2 rye, 8454@85'%c bu; No. 
8 white oats, 4042@41c; malting barley, 
66@77c. 

Nashville——Oats are in only fair de- 
mand in the South. More activity is ex- 
pected early in June when the new crop 
is due to move from the Southwest. 
Prices, May 22: No. 2 white, 49c bu; No. 
8 white, 48%ec. 

Buffalo.—tThere is a good demand for 
No. 2 white oats, but offerings are light 
and buyers have been compelled to sat- 
isfy their wants from offerings to arrive. 

e the cereal mills are not active, 
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mills need supplies. More interest 

oe been shown in offerings of barley 
py lake, as rail supplies are light, malt- 
sters being more active. No. 2 rye is 
worth 85c bu nominally, but there is no 
trading in this grain. The buyers con- 
fine themselves to rye from ; igan, 
which comes on an all-rail basis, ex-lake 
rye being neglected. The bulk of the 
offerings are passing through for export. 
Philadelphia.—Oats declined 1¥c early 
last week, but later fully recovered the 
joss and closed firm. Offerings are light, 


and trade is quiet. Quotations, May 22: 
No. 2. white, 514%,@52%c bu; No. 3 
white, 50'4@51%e. 

Baltimore-—Oats prices, May 22: No. 
9 white, domestic, 51c bu; No. 3 white, 
domestic, 50c. 

Boston—Only a fair demand for oats 
was reported last week, with the mar- 
ket steady. For shipment, all-rail, fancy 
40-42 Ibs were quoted on May 22 at 
55@56c bu, with fancy 38-40 Ibs at 54c; 
regular 35-40 Ibs, 53@54c; regular 36-38 


Ibs, 52 53e5 regular 34-36 Ibs, 51@52c. 
For lake and-rail shipment, regular 38-40 


Ibs were quoted at 53@54c, and regular 
36-88 lb. at 51@52e. 

Winn’) eg.—Only a minimum of trade 
has be done in coarse grains, futures 
being exceptionally lifeless. As has been 
the ¢: for some time, prices closely 
followed those of wheat. Quotations, 
May 22: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
191,c bu; barley, 60%4c; rye, 83%c. 

Tor ‘There is an excellent de- 
mand western oats, and a brisk busi- 
ness is being done in sample grades. Rye 
has advanced 2e bu. Quotations, May 
2: On'ario oats 45@47c bu, in car lots, 
f.o.b., country points, according to 
freig! barley, 63@65c; rye, 78@8lc; 


No. | (anadian western feed oats 48%c, 


cif. uy ports; sample grades, 46 4c. 
Montreal_—Demand for coarse grains 
is fair to good, country buyers being in 
the market. Quotations, May 21, c.i.f., 
Montr:s!, car lots, spot cash: No. 2 Ca- 


nadian western oats 59%c bu, No. 3 
5742c; No. 3 Manitoba barley 74c, No. 4 


72e. 


Barl«,: —Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Re shipments and stocks of barley 
at th ncipal distributing centers for the 
week ng May 22, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted) comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minn lis .. 275 171 899 194 2,292 1,022 
Kans City ca 3 9 5 2 4 8 
Chic 137 84 44 37 es ee 
New York .... 923 637 60 586 32 70 
Bostor ooee 1 64 oe ee 14 210 
Balt © aiem ae 24 oe 17 51 115 
Phila: yhia... 2 262 150 3 162 
Milw e 292 123 33 47 480 “a 
Dul.-s rior... 62 151 311 102 434 285 
*Buffalo ..... 196 332 ie -- 682 254 
*Receipts are by lake only. {May 18. 





Hawaii's sugar crop of 1926 will be 
756,600 tons, according to a revised esti- 
mate of the Sugar Factors Co., Ltd. 
This is the second largest yield in the 
island’s history, the record for 1925 hav- 
ing been 776,072 tons. 
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Receipts of corn still remain surpris- 
ingly light; last week they were probably 
only half of what they were in the corre- 
sponding period of last year, and al- 
though it is thought that the supplies on 
farms must be large and demand is not 
great, the price is kept firm by the small 
quantities which are being marketed by 
the farmers. The middle of last week, 
corn futures were somewhat higher, but 
the defeat of the Haugen bill and the 
government report that seeding had made 
good progress in the corn belt had a de- 
pressing effect. 

There are undoubtedly large supplies 
of corn on farms, unless an unprecedent- 
ed amount was fed to live stock this 
year, as the United States Department of 
Agriculture reports that receipts at the 
principal centers have fallen off nearly 
50 per cent since the first week in May. 
Elevator stocks grow smaller each week, 
and it is believed that, now the stress of 
farm work has subsided, farmers will be 
more active in marketing their large crop 
of last year. 

St. Lowis—Weather conditions are fa- 
vorable for the growing corn, and plant- 
ing is nearing completion in many sec- 
tions. The market is quiet. News hav- 
ing an independent bearing on_ this 
branch of trade is very scarce, hence the 
action of wheat and conditions imme- 
diately surrounding the corn pit gov- 
erned price range. Receipts were 157 
cars, against 214 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, May 22: No. 2 corn 71@72c 
bu, No. 3 corn 69@70c; No. 2 yellow 73 
@74c, No. 3 yellow 73c, No. 6 yellow 
66c; No. 1 white 75@76c, No. 2 white 
T5e. 


New Orleans—Demand for corn, both 
locally and for export, was fair last 
week. Exports totaled 61,700 bus, of 
which Tampico took 11,200 and Havana 
4,340. Prices, on May 20: No. 2 white 
99%c bu, No. 3 white 98%2c; No. 2 yel- 
low 99%4%2c, No. 3 yellow 9842c; cream 
meal, $2.25 per 100 lbs; grits, fine and 
coarse, $2.25; corn flour, $2.35. 


Nashville—Corn is in moderate de- 
mand, purchases for May having been 
smaller in the South than usual. The 
market was higher last week. Quota- 
tions, May 22: No. 2 white 874c bu, No. 
3 white 8642c; No. 2 yellow 86c, No. 3 
yellow 85c. Demand is routine for corn 
meal. Quotations, May 22: bolted, in 
paper bags, 97¢e@$1 bu; bulk, 90@92c. 


Kansas City—Cash prices, May 22: 
white corn, No. 2 714%2@72%ec bu, No. 3 
70@71c, No. 4 68@69%e2c; yellow corn, 
No. 2 72132@78c, No. 3 71@72c, No. 4 
684%2@69%ec; mixed corn, No. 2 69%2.@ 
T0¥ec, No. 3 684%2.@69%2c, No. 4 66%2@ 
674c; cream meal, $3.50 bbl, 100-Ib cot- 
ton sacks; hominy feed, $24 ton; corn 
bran, $24. 


Chicago.—The better grades of corn 
were steady last week, and offerings were 
disposed of daily without difficulty. The 


lower grades, however, were rather slow. 
No. 2 mixed was quoted on May 22 at 
72%c bu, No. 5 mixed 644%c; No. 2 yel- 
low 72% @T738c, No. 3 yellow 714%c; No. 2 
white, 75%ec. 

Minneapolis.—Demand is rather nar- 
row, although receipts’ are light. The 
corn coming to this market recently has 
been of good quality. Some Iowa corn 
arrived last week. No. 2 yellow is quot- 
ed at 71@71%c bu, No. 3 yellow 69@ 
70c, and No. 4 yellow 61@64c. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 22 
was 6342@69c; the closing price on May 
24 was 65@68c. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on May 25 at 
$4.70@4.80 and yellow at $4.60@4.70, per 
200 Ibs. 

Memphis.—Receipts of corn are still 
small, but stocks are ample. Feeders are 
buying slowly, as the cotton trade is 
affected by the economic conditions. 
Quotations, May 20: cash No. 3 white 
or No. 3 yellow corn 79c bu, No. 3 mixed 
764%2c. Corn meal was somewhat unset- 
tled, with best cream quoted at $3.75@4 
bbl. The sale of several thousand bar- 
rels of high grade standard meal by a 
Nebraska concern at $3.45 helped to de- 
ter some buyers from paying quotations 
asked. 

Milwaukee—The cash basis is firmer, 
and samples closed steadier at a reduc- 


tion of %@lc for the lower qualities. 


Receipts last week were 11 cars, against 
17 in the previous week and 34 a year 
ago. Yellow is scarce and wanted. In- 
dustries and shippers are buying spot 
and to arrive. Closing quotations, May 
22: No. 3 yellow, 70%@7l'%2c; No. 3 
white, 68@70c; No. 3 mixed, 68@70c. 

Boston.—Demand for whole corn was 
slow last week, with prices a shade high- 
er. On May 22, No. 2 yellow, all-rail 
shipment, was quoted at 90@9Ic bu, and 
No. 3 yellow 88@89c. For shipment, 
lake-and-rail, No. 2 yellow was quoted 
at 86@87c, and No. 3 yellow 85@8éc. 
Hominy feed was in quiet demand, and 
offered at $31 ton. Gluten feed was un- 
changed at $40.40. There was a fair de- 
mand for granulated yellow corn meal, 
with the market steady at $2.20 per 100 
Ibs, bolted yellow $2.15, and feeding meal 
and cracked corn $1.80. 


Buffalo.—Offerings of rail corn have 
almost dried up. Mixed corn of indiffer- 
ent quality made up the bulk of the of- 
ferings last week. Receipts were only 
five cars on May 22. Limits on corn are 
practically unchanged. No. 2 yellow was 
quoted on May 22 at 804%%c bu. Export 
demand continues exceptionally good for 
corn meal. Domestic trade is quiet, and 
the market is easy. Corn feed meal is 
less active. There was a good demand 
for hominy, either white or yellow. Quo- 
tations, May 22: corn meal feed $34 ton, 
and cracked corn $34.50. Dairy feeds 
are in better demand, with mixers sell- 
ing ahead for summer and early fall 
business. 

Baltimore.—Corn is 1¥2c lower than a 
week ago, with demand almost nothing. 
Receipts last week included 11,835 bus 


789 


by rail and 29,174 by boat. Spot sales 
reported of southern were only a few 
parcel lots of mixed and yellow at 73% 
@i7c, according to grade and location. 
Closing prices, May 22: No. 2 spot, 74%4c 
bu; No. 3 spot, 72%4c. No market for 
domestic No. 2 yellow, track. Corn meal 
is steady, but in very limited demand, at 
—— per 100 lbs for established 
stock. 


Philadelphia—Supplies of corn are 
small, but there is very little demand, 
and prices last week eased off Yec. Quo- 
tations, May 22: car lots for export, No. 
2 754%.@7Téc; No. 3 734%.@7T4%¥ec; No. 4, 
70%2@i2c. Demand for corn goods is 
quiet, and the market is easier in sym- 
pathy with raw material. Offerings are 
moderate but ample. Quotations, May 
22, in 100-lb sacks: kiln-dried granulated 
yellow «nd white meal, fancy, $2.40@ 
2.60; white cream meal, fancy, $2.40@ 
2.60; pearl hominy and grits $2.40@2.60. 


Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as reported 
for the week ending May 22, in bushels 
(000's omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 27 81 101 159 330 275 
Kansas City .. 213 267 340 426 3,482 3,807 
Chicago ...... 407 835 636 414 es és 
New York .... 653 34 o2 se 36 29 
MOGOON ecccces ee ee e® 14 6 
Baltimore .... 41 15 111 . 157 103 
Philadelphia... 17 5 23 11 187 144 
Milwaukee ... 16 50 20 275 $517 “s 
Dul.-Superior. . 1 1 ee 20 -» 106 
Toledo ....... 395 396 80 89 ee 
tBuffalo ..... Se 937 


ee os -- 3,013 
tReceipts by lake only. tMay 18. 


Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 22, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 122 59 30 353,338 442 
Kansas City .. 11 es 2 1 162 144 
Chicago ...... 17 145 2 4 ee ee 
New York .... 61 89 17 64 57 128 
EOE, woscces ee ee 71 4 389 
Baltimore .... .. 5 -- 362 51 675 
Philadelphia .. .. 44 ee 40 4 44 
Milwaukee ... 11 20 3 18 3219 * 
Dul.-Superior. 195 186 733 611 4,522 2,454 
*Buffalo ..... 201 1,665 275 1,802 


*Receipts by lake only. 


Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 22, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1926 
Minneapolis. 320 418 6593 1,417 16,120 14,201 
Kansas City. 22 115 197 136 1,170 467 
Chicago - 524 804 690 955 ses re 
New York... 136 512 100 913 462 529 
Boston ..... 36 9 es os 28 8 
Baltimore .. 35 114 70 65 64 278 
Philadelphia 71 336 72 283 171 278 
Milwaukee.. 208 290 116 174 $618 ‘ 
Duluth- 
Superior... 821 19 1,476 77010,073 7,710 
*Buffalo ... 842 749 518 $3,327 2,128 


*Receipts are by lake only. {May 18. 





An increase of 5,000,000 rupees in In- 
dia’s imports for March, over those of 
the same month last year, was partially 
accounted for by the increased wheat re- 
ceipts. 
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FLAXSEED **%2 PRODUCTS | 


Flaxseed futures were about 44c higher 
on May 24 than they were on the pre- 
vious Monday. Two influences are being 
felt in the market,—the world statistical 
»0sition, which is bearish, owing to the 
arge crop in Argentina, and the more 
plentiful supplies in Europe, against 
which is opposed the bullish outlook in 
the United States caused by uncertain 
weather in the flax growing territory, 
where rain is needed to facilitate sow- 
ing. Rains have fallen in the Northwest, 
but not in sufficient quantity in those 
areas where the majority of the flax 
crop is grown. In Canada, moisture is 
also somewhat lacking, although Sas- 
katchewan, where the greater part of the 
Canadian crop is grown, is better off in 
this respect than the Northwest of the 
United States. Some believe that the 
continued dry weather may have had a 
good effect on the crop this season, as 
farmers may be obliged to resow wheat 
fields to flax in certain districts. It is 
impossible to make any accurate esti- 
mate of the probable acreage of flax this 
year. 

Another factor which has helped the 
price of the seed is the better demand 
for oil being experienced by eastern 
crushers, and which it is expected soon 
will be felt in other parts of the coun- 
try. Crushers’ stocks of oil are believed 
to be heavy, but those in the hands of 
consufners must be very light. 

The demand for oil meal has weakened 
somewhat, owing to better feeding condi- 
tions. The price, however, has not bro- 
ken to any extent, being kept fairly firm 
by the small output of meal by crushers. 

Minneapolis.—Demand for linseed oil 
meal is reported to be less active than 
a week ago, and crushers are expected 
to lower their output next week, A fur- 
ther drop in prices has occurred. Oil 
meal is quoted at $48.50 ton at Minne- 
apolis, $48.50 at Chicago, $49 at Toledo 
and $46.50 at Buffalo. 

There was good oil cake inquiry from 
exporters last week. Prices are about 
unchanged, Oil cake is quoted at $38@ 
38.50, f.a.8., New York. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1925, to 
May 22, 1926, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

--—Receipts --Shipments 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 





Minneapolis ... 9,428 18,257 2,497 8,475 
Duluth ....46. 8,900 15,784 7,810 14,623 
Totals ..... 18,3828 29,041 10,807 18,098 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -~——Duluth————, 
Track Toarr. Track May July 






May 18...$2.28 2.26% 2.29% 2.27 2.29% 
May 19 2 % 2.26% 2.28% 2.256% 2.28 
May 20.. 2.28 2.30 2.28 2.30 
May 21... 2 2.27% 2.30 2.28 2.30% 
May 22... 2.28% 2.27% 2.30 2.28 2.30 
May 24... 2.29 2.27% 2.80% 2.28% 2.30% 


Duluth.—Traders generally seem to be 
marking time. As May advances to the 
close, trading slows up and price nar- 
rows. July and the new crop deliveries 
have been working more in line. The 
contract market, mainly deprived of in- 
dependent power, merely drifted with 
wheat and coarse grains. Cash seed 
continues slow and in keeping with the 
lightness of receipts. Choice offerings 
ere picked up by crushers, but every- 
thing else is an elevator proposition. No. 
1 spot spread has ‘narrowed le, being 
based on May price to 4c over on 
May 22. 

Milwaukee.—Nominal prices on linseed 
meal have declined $1@1.50 ton, largely 
in sympathy with the weaker tone of the 
Buffalo market. There is a fair demand 
al the decline, but interest is slow, pend- 
ing an agreement of sentiment as to fu- 
ture values. Some sales for immediate 
shipment have been made during the 
week at former prices, but this repre- 
sented bare necessities, and general sell- 
ing has been on the reduced price basis. 
Quotation, May 22, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
%50@51.50 ton, 


Chicago.—The market has declined fur- 
ther, and on May 22 linseed meal was 
quoted at $48.50@49 ton, Chicago. De- 
mand is very quiet, and there seems to 
be more sellers’ interest than buyers’. 
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Crushers are not offering meal to any 
extent, but some resellers are trying to 
unload their holdirigs. 


Pittsburgh—Sales of linseed oil meal 
last week were light, offerings being lib- 
eral. Quotation, May 22, $49.70 ton. 

Boston.—Linseed meal ranges about 
50c ton lower, with little demand and 
some pressure to sell. Local stocks are 
small, but inquiry from consumers is very 
light. Edgewater shippers offered 34 per 
cent meal for prompt shipment at $49.50 
ton, on May 22, with June shipment 50c 
under this quotation. Buffalo offered 
prompt shipment 34 per cent meal at 
$51,20@51.70, and June shipment at $50.70 
@51.20. 

Toronto,—Prices of oil cake meal did 
not change last week. Demand is fair. 
On May 22, quotations were $54.25@56.25 
ton, car lots, delivered, Ontario points. 

Winnipeg.—Laocal manufacturers of oil 
cake and meal report a maintained de- 
mand for these products throughout 
western Canada. Domestic sales are very 
satisfactory, and export trade is taking 
care of the surplus. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, May 22: oil cake, 
in bags, $42 ton, and oil meal $44. De- 
mand for flaxseed has been negligible, 
crushing interests being out of the mar- 
ket for the time being. Quotation, May 
22, $1.93 bu. 

Liverpool, Eng., May 5.—Owing to the 
strike, trading in American linseed cakes 
is very light. Resellers have accepted 
£9 17s 6d ton for American cake afloat. 
Ireland has come in as a buyer of month- 
ly shipments. Meal for May-August 
shipment is offered at £10 18s 94d@£10 
13s 9d, and cake at 10s ton less. A lot 
of 200 tons German linseed cake has sold 
at £9 7s 6d, c.i.f., Bristol. 


Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 22, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1926 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 189 121 24 15 6574 297 
New York .... 2 ee os se ee ee 
CRIGRBO sicccce 123 12 ae att ‘fz bs 
Dul.-Superior.. 48 94 18 48 574 207 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States on May 22, as compiled by the sec- 
retary of the Chicago Board of Trade, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
2 20 


Baltimore .. 169 161 77 52 
Boston ..... eee 7 13 4 oo0 
Buffalo ..... 1,647 3,013 2,689 109 154 
Afloat .... 246 eee 873 42 75 
Chicago ....1,666 16,496 3,805 2,978 249 
Detroit ..... 175 14 33 9 age 
Duluth ..... 4,290 «+» 9,926 4,619 394 
Galveston .. 246 Tr eee 6 eee 
Indianapolis. 192 664 47 eas ea% 
Kan, City...1,657 3,417 1,005 165 46 
Milwaukee... 218 418 586 227 70 
Minneapolis 4,501 330 16,120 3,338 2,292 
N. Orleans... 144 196 93 eee eee 
Newp. News. ... ses 18 eee eee 
New York... 66 27 450 44 19 
Omaha ..... 450 849 2,397 81 33 
POOP sccccs Tr 21 113 eee eee 
Philadelphia. 125 140 169 4 3 
Sioux City... 206 49 361 9 16 
St. Joseph .. 366 560 30 6 3 
St. Louis ... 4341 140 419 4 14 
Weneee yveose 829 188 189 15 3 
Wichita .... 688 16 21 eee eee 
Canals ..... 142 ea6 102 eee eee 
BMROS 206.0% 687 331 362 200 80 


Totals ...18,951 27,397 39,888 11,812 3,471 
Last year..37,173 17,384 37,349 10,261 2,353 

Decreases: Wheat, 2,324,000 bus; corn, 
1,318,000; oats, 2,621,000; rye, 408,000; bar- 
ley, 239,000. 





U. 8S. Tariff on Grain and Products 


The following list shows the present Unit- 
ed States tariff on grain and grain products. 
Where ad valorem rates apply, the duty is 
computed on the foreign market value or 
export value, whichever is the highest, at 
the date of shipment to the United States. 


WORE, BG, C8 BBS ceccvccccccvccccices $ .42 
wi re 1,04 
BOCMSTMA, BOO TOO .crcvcceccccecesseces 1,04 
Ce Wis We Be csc vesvdesccesseocmece’ 15 
Corn meal and flour, 100 Ibs.......... 80 
GOGe, BU, BS TOS csccvcccccvcedcceccecos 16 
Oatmeal, rolled oats, etc., 100 Ibs..... .80 
Beye, WH, SS TOO oc cccrcocccseccegvecese +15 
Rye flour and meal, 100 Ibs........... 45 
Barley, BU, 46 WO cecsesscccesccrecces .20 
PPO WONS, BOO EDD cccreresccccecceve -10 
Buckwheat flour, 100 Ibs .......6.55.. .50 
Macaroni, vermicelli, etc., 100 Ibs, Ib... .02 
Oates and barley hulls, etc., 100 Ibs.... .10 
«|, SE OR Serr rt .40 
SY GO UE SCC beseeteuusevdavecteoes -033 
Per cent 
ad valorem 
PRE, - GRAS: C00. BORK 0:00.00 hee vonwese 7% 
Unground screenings, etc., ton....... 10 
Ground screenings, tom .......6.00005 10 
Cereal breakfast foods, etc........... 20 
ISSUING, GOINGS, CEB. occ cvecdicceraces 80 
RE BOOED ata civebisusectos Free of duty 
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North American Crop Conditions Favorable 
Crop conditions in the United States and Canada are satisfactory. Ip 
the Southwest of the United States an optimistic tone prevails, in spite of g 
feeling in some parts that more moisture is needed. The Kansas state board 


of agriculture looks for an exceptionally early harvest. 


In the Northwest, 


beneficial rains have fallen, although in certain parts, notably in eastern Mon- 


tana and western North Dakota, moisture is badly needed. 


The growth in 


the Northwest has been slow, owing to cool weather. On the Pacific Coast 


the outlook is for exceptionally high yields. 


In Canada, snow and rain have 


greatly aided wheat crops, which are up and making good progress in many 


districts. 


The prospects in Europe are not so good. 


Unseasonably cold weather 


has retarded the crops in many countries, reports from France saying that 
there has never been such an unfavorable May in the history of that country. 
Wheat seeding has almost been completed in Australia, and good rains in the 
west have benefited prospects. In India unseasonable rains are feared to be 
having an adverse effect upon the quality of the crops, although the rainfall 


is not likely to be extensive. 


NEW HARVEST APPROACHES 
WITH CONDITIONS IDEAL 


Kawsas Crry, Mo.—Fair rains fell in 
sections of the hard winter wheat belt 
where moisture was most needed last 
week, and served to check any deteriora- 
tion in the growing crop that might oth- 
erwise have occurred. Additional mois- 
ture will be needed soon in several of 
the western Kansas counties, but it is 
not imperative at present. 

Cutting of new wheat will start about 
June 15 in the panhandle of Texas, and 
from then on the harvest will progress 
steadily. Most of the important sections 
will not be ready until after July 1, 
however. ‘The early marketing is gen- 
erally expected to be heavy. 

One well-known crop observer says 
that, in his opinion, about 12 per cent of 
new Texas wheat and 5 per cent of the 
Oklahoma crop will be marketed by 
farmers before July 1. “This year Texas 
will probably have a crop of 30,000,000 
bus or more,” he says, “compared with 
only 7,000,000 last year. Oklahoma pros- 
pects are for 65,000,000 bus, compared 
with 28,000,000 in 1925. ‘This means a 
large early movement of wheat. In July, 
Texas normally markets 28 per cent of 
her wheat, Oklahoma 30 per cent, and 
Kansas 18 per cent.” 


EARLY HARVEST EXPECTED 


Kansas City, Mo., May 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—An unusually early harvest 
is forecast by the Kansas state board 
of agriculture in its weekly report of 
crop conditions, The board reported a 
continued optimistic outlook over Kan- 
sas wheat fields, and stated that wheat 
had already headed in southern counties, 
and was coming into head as far north 
as Concordia. “Wheat promise continues 
as high as estimates on May 1,” the bul- 
letin said, “in spite of insistent demands 
for moisture in many sections, and a 
very early date for the commencement of 
harvesting is in prospect. The spring 
weather was apparently unfavorable for 
the early brood of Hessian fly, and dam- 
age from this source is much less than 
was anticipated.” 

Harvey E, Yanrtis, 





The Outlook in Alberta 


Epmonton, Arta.—lIt is too early to 
say much of the outlook for next season 
in Alberta. Spring seeding has been 
done from one to two weeks ahead of the 
average time, and there is an increased 
acreage except where a labor shortage 
has occurred. Winter wheat suffered 
considerably, the loss being estimated at 
10 per cent. 

Pacific Coast Still Promises Well 

Seattte, Wasn.—Winter and spring 
wheat have advanced another week 
toward harvest under highly favorable 
conditions, and the unusually high prom- 
ise of heavy yields is unimpaired. Good 
rains have fallen in northeastern Oregon 
and southeastern Washington. While the 
crops are not suffering, additional mois- 
ture would be welcome in the Palouse 
and Big Bend districts. 


RAIN AND SNOW IMPROVE 
CANADIAN CROP OUTLOOK 


Winnirec, Man.—In Manitoba, rain 
and snow have fallen at all points of the 
province, and have proved of the vreat- 
est value to the growing grain. At 
Brandon and Portage la Prairie, snow 
to the depth of five to seven inches fell 
on May 20, and farmers are jubilant at 
the receipt of the needed moisture. The 
weather was cold all last week, but the 
slight frost apparently has done no dan- 
age. Snow and rain in various parts of 
Saskatchewan have likewise furnished 
much needed moisture, and growth has 
been rapid. In that province some 35 
per cent of oats and 20 per cent of bar- 
ley are seeded, and land is reported to be 
in excellent working condition. Wheat 
is up and making good progress in prac- 
tically all parts of the province. 

The Alberta department of agricul- 
ture, in reporting on crop conditions in 
that province, gives an optimistic survey. 
Early sown wheat is above the ground 
and looking healthy. Coarse grain seed- 
ing is well advanced, and growing condi- 
tions are of the best. In the centra! and 
northern parts of the province, rain has 
been almost general. Southern disiricts 
have received fair precipitation and, in 
spite of some soil drifting, conditions 
in those districts are satisfactory. ‘The 
report states that the outstanding fea- 
ture of the situation in that province is 
the fact that all crops are much in ad- 
vance of other years. More rain will 
be needed if the present rapid growth is 
to be sustained. Cutworms are reported 
active at many points in all three prov- 
inces, but control measures are proving 
very effective. Pasturage is in generally 
good condition. 

In some parts of Ontario the condi- 
tion of the fall wheat crop seems to 
have suffered from the recent cold 
weather and lack of rain. However, 
since these reports were received there 
have been heavy rains which, if general, 
will be beneficial to the growing crops. 
The dominion bureau of statistics recent- 
ly estimated the acreage, after allowing 
for winter killing, at 697,377. This is a 
reduction of about 50,000 acres from the 
area harvested in 1925. 


Favorable Outlook in the Northwest 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Rumors concern- 
ing lack of moisture throughout the 
spring wheat belt are not borne out by 
the daily bulletins issued by the local 
weather bureau. These show that scat- 
tered local showers fall daily, and that 
precipitation on May 20 was heavy and 
general, Temperatures, however, have 
been low, so that growth has been slow. 
This should mean deep rootage, which 
is more favorable than otherwise. 

There is wide variation in the condi- 
tion of the wheat crop, according to the 
May 19 report of the Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co, This says: “Where there 
was sufficient moisture, the early sown 
wheat germinated at once and has 4 
good, healthy growth. Where the ground 
was dry, the seed did not sprout until 
after the rains. Recently, the weather 
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been so cold in places that the 

h has been slow and many fields 
are thin and uneven.” : As indicated 
above, however, good rains have fallen 
since this report was written, and the 
outlook today is regarded as favorable, 
except in eastern Montana and Western 
North Dakota, where moisture is still 


badly needed. 
European Crop Outlook Only Fair 


Drespen, Germany, May 5.—Prospects 
of several European states do 


of crops 

not appear as favorable as a year ago. 
4 recent report from Russia indicates 
poor crops of rye and wheat. Heavy 
snowfalls and too much rain caused 
much treuble. Also the start on spring 
seeding is much delayed. Similar pros- 
pects pr ail in Roumania, the Slavonian 
countries and Hungary. Crops of rye in 
these states were under average on 
April 15. Austrian winter seedlings have 
been damaged by bad weather. It is 
said that about 30 per cent of the plant- 
ed acreage of rye was to be renewed. 
Poland «iso reported damage of winter 
crops. 

Cold «ast winds and freezing weather 
prevent'| the growing of seedlings in 
German’. and caused delay in starting 
spring eding. Winter crops of most 
German districts do not look bad, and 
average crops are expected. Warm rain- 
falls are urgently needed. The weather 
has been dry and cold for some weeks. 

France’s Crop Acreage Smaller 

The total winter and spring area of the 
1926 wicat crop of France is reported at 
13,458.00 acres by the United States 
Departent of Agriculture. This is a 
decrease of 296,000 acres, or 2 per cent, 
below ihe 1925 total of 13,754,000 acres. 
The fir.t report of winter wheat acreage 
was 4 per cent below the winter wheat 
acreag: for the 1925 crop. 

The total rye area is estimated at 


2,119,000 acres, compared with 2,151,000 


last yeur; barley 1,731,000 acres, com- 
pared with 1,772,000; oats 8,670,000, 
comparcd with 8,652,000, The condition 
of the crops is about average, but slight- 


ly below the condition at this time last 
year or in 1924, 


onditions Favorable in Oregon 

Porttanp, Orecon.—Crop conditions 
are generally favorable in Oregon. In 
some central localities winter wheat is 
suffering from drouth, but over most of 
the state the crop is good. Winter oats 
are heading in some places. Spring wheat 
and oats continue to show improvement 
after recent rains, except in some cen- 
tral localities. The frosts of the previous 
week caused local damage to spring 
grain in elevated districts. Corn is un- 
usually forward. 


~ 


Ohio Crops Make Good Headway 

To.epo, Onto.—Ohio wheat fields have 
made good progress this season, consid- 
ering the lateness of the seeding last fall. 
The estimate of abandonment is only 4 
per cent; last year it was 830 per cent, 
and the most common percentage is be- 
tween 2 and 4 per cent. 

The crop is perhaps three weeks later 
than usual this year, owing to delay in 
the arrival of warm weather. This means 
a late harvest. There is a general feel- 
ing among farmers that a late harvest 
is not unusually accompanied by as good 
yields as is an early or average one, but 
careful investigators have concluded that 
the lateness of the season has little to 
do with yields, 





Maryland Crops Aided by Rain 
Bairimorr, Mp.—Good rains have 
greatly improved the condition of the 
poring wheat in this part of the coun- 
ry. 


Cold Weather in Holland 
AmsterpaAM, Hotnanp, May 10.—The 
temperature keeps low for the time of 
os year, and warmer weather is much 
esired, 





Only 552 bus wheat are required to 
buy the average automobile, while in 1914 
there were needed 1,482, according to 
Statistics of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. In dollars and 
cents, the dollar used to purchase food 
is worth 59c, while the one used for the 
purchase of the average automobile is 
Worth $1.16. 
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Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held om May 15, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- May 16, 
Wheat— May 15 vious week 1925 
United States*... 23,681 —5,401 42,780 
United Statesf... 3,431 +613 1,544 
WEEE Sow cecss 80,334 —3,116 63,748 
Totals ........ 107,446 —7,904 98,072 
United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
Potals ....ccsres 342,500 —1,300 73,600 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
0 re 149,946 —98,204 171,672 
CORN—United States and Canada— 
TWD. <centcsnve 31,177 —1,292 21,074 
OATS—United States and Canada— 
BUSA 20s <banvee 68,111 —3,226 61,584 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. tContinent excluded. 


$Last week's Canadian revised. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 


plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
-————_ United States—__, 
East Pacific 
1925— of Rockies Coast Total 
Tully Liccede 28,013,000 1,272,000 29,285,000 
Aug. 1..... 33,248,000 793,000 34,041,000 
Sept, 1..... 41,130,000 2,060,000 43,190,000 
Oot. Bisccce 54,543,000 2,096,000 56,639,000 
Nov. 1..... 48,238,000 2,816,000 61,054,000 
Dec. 1..... 61,483,000 3,191,000 654,674,000 
1926— 
Jam. BD crace 55,024,000 4,220,000 69,244,000 
Poem. Bicvcee 48,321,000 3,188,000 51,509,000 
March 1.... 42,979,000 3,357,000 46,336,000 
April 1..... 35,433,000 2,740,000 38,173,000 
Week ending— 
May t.s.coe 30,780,000 3,018,000 33,798,000 
May 8...... 29,082,000 2,818,000 31,900,000 
May 15..... 23,681,000 3,431,000 27,112,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
1925— Canada both coasts afloat* 
July 1..... 36,602,000 65,887,000 650,900,000 
Aug. 1 . 22,613,000 66,554,000 41,800,000 
Sept. 1 7,475,000 650,665,000 31,400,000 
Get. Bocess 68,366,000 115,005,000 31,500,000 
Nov. 1 . 77,821,000 128,875,000 41,300,000 
Dec. 1 . 105,820,000 160,494,000 39,900,000 
1926— 
Jan. 1..... 119,077,000 178,321,000 35,500,000 
Feb. 1..... 107,475,000 158,984,000 46,400,000 
March 1...105,183,000 151,619,000 68,800,000 
April 1....101,279,000 139,452,000 63,100,000 
Week ending— 
May 1..... 91,348,000 125,146,000 44,600,000 
May 8.2.0» 83,450,000 115,350,000 43,800,000 
May 15.... 80,343,000 107,446,000 42,500,000 
*Broomhall. 
Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 
1925— 1926— 
July 1....116,787,000 Jan. 1 ....213,821,000 
Aug. 1.... 98,354,000 Feb. 1 ....205,384,000 
Sept. 1.... 82,065,000 Mch. 1....210,319,000 
Oot. 1..... 146,505,000 April 1....192,552,000 
Nov, 1 ....170,175,000 Week ending— 
Dec. 1 ....200,394,000 May 1....169,746,000 


May 8 ....159,160,000 
May 15 ...149,946,000 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on May 21, in bush- 
els (000's omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
©. Bs Bee accesses owe 238 135 eos 
Consolidated .... 820 68 107 225 
Omtlvies .cccoces 1,015 55 229 
Grain Growers .. 1,316 179 415 
Fort William ... 752 86 164 on 
ie Se rrr 3,854 576 339 274 
Northland ...... 4,665 499 850 


Can. Gov't ...... 948 117 839 761 
Sask. Co-op. 


No. 1 3,591 412 370 403 








=F Serer 6,127 410 464 268 
Private elevators. 10,982 1,491 2,084 344 
Detala casdcoce 33,071 4,131 5,495 2,266 
.. ween 25,191 6,510 2,624 2,007 
Receipts ........ 4,425 1,556 1,065 176 
Lake shipments... 9,919 1,853 923 ar 
Rail shipments.. 254 62 11 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... >... Sra. 29 
No. 1 northern..3,390 Durum ........ 1,152 
No. 2 northern..4,736 Kota .......... 183 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor 289 Winter ........ 8 
No. 3 northern..6,559 Others ......... 4,522 
) a ree rrr rye 933 Private ....... 10,982 
ee. OD. was vseeese 156 ———— 
WWM, © nv cccancese 136 Wee cc cescs 33,071 
Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
Me. 8.0. Waeccies a. ere 621 
Wo, 8 C. Wi. eese G76 Private ....000% 1,491 
Dx. 1 feed ..... 15 
ee Bare 715 WHS ew eke Via 4,131 
S £OOG oc ccscene 381 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 


The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
Week ending——, July 1, 1925, to 


May 15 May 8 May 15, 1926 
5,000 5,000 1,642,000 
Imports into bonded mills for grinding 


into flour for export, bus: 

co Week ending——. July 1, 1925, to 
May 15 May 8 May 15, 1926 
763,000 eosee 13,208,000 


RANSPORTATION 


ICE HAMPERS FREIGHTERS 


Vessels En Route to Buffale Encounter Ice 
Floes—Several Ships Will Require 
New Propellers 


Cievetann, Onto.—Grain carrying 
freighters last week experienced consid- 
erable trouble because of ice and other 
unfavorable conditions for navigation. 
Unfavorable winds drove ice floes into 
the route of vessels carrying grain to 
Buffalo. Some of them got stuck and 
lost 24 to 36 hours. The Wilpen, which 
reached Buffalo May 21, was fast in the 
ice 30 hours, and another grain laden 
freighter bound for Buffalo got stuck 
at Point Albino. The Joseph Wood was 
also held up by ice. Some of the freight- 
ers will have to be equipped with new 
propellers. 

The grain market was not overly ac- 
tive last week end, and only one charter 
was reported on May 21. Two steamers 
of medium size were chartered last week 
to load at Fort William for Buffalo at 
3¥%ec bu. A grain carrier was chartered 
for a cargo from Duluth to Port Col- 
borne at 342c, one from Duluth to Toledo 
at the same figure, and another to load 
grain at Milwaukee for Buffalo at 2%c. 
A steamer of medium size signed for a 
grain cargo from Duluth to Goderich at 
3c. Small carriers mostly are being 
sought for tonnage for Lake Michigan 
ports. 





NEW ENGLAND DIFFERENTIAL 
CASE IS BEING RENEWED 


Boston, Mass.—The Boston Grain & 
Flour Exchange will be represented in 
the large delegation of New England 
shippers which is going to Washington 
for the rehearing of the New England 
ports differential case, on May 24. An- 
drew L. O’Toole, a director of the ex- 
change, and Charles Varga, chairman of 
the committee on grain, will officially 
represent that body. 

These hearings will renew the struggle 
among Atlantic Coast ports for equal or 
preferential treatment in the matter of 
rates on grain and grain products. Bal- 
timore and Norfolk now have a rate 3c 
under that of Boston from the west, and 
Philadelphia is 2c under this city. This 
is the differential against which Boston 
has fought for many years, aided by 
New York, and while the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission dismissed the latest 
case, it made suggestions as to equaliza- 
tion of rates on ex-lake grain and grain 
products. The carriers would not agree 
to the suggestions, and the shippers have 
started entirely new proceedings, asking 
for equalization of rates on ex-grain 
from Buffalo, which is a large distribu- 
tion point, and on grain and grain prod- 
ucts from points west of the Mississippi. 

In the proceedings recently dismissed, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia lined up 
against Boston, and while they still op- 
pose the proposed Boston rates they 
have a difference of their own which may 
figure in another case. The present dif- 
ferential rate gives Baltimore a prefer- 
ence over Philadelphia. 


WHEAT CAR SHORTAGE IS 
PREDICTED FOR SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The most critical 
situation, with regard to a freight car 
shortage, since 1922, is predicted by the 
executive committee of the transmissouri- 
Kansas regional shippers’ advisory board 
when the tremendous new wheat crop in 
prospect for the Southwest begins to 
move. 

There are two salient reasons for the 
critical outlook. The first is that this 
year’s crop in the six southwestern wheat 
states will be from 360,000,000 to 416,- 
000,000 bus, an increase over last year’s 
crop of 185,000,000 to 241,000,000. In 
the second place, the grain hauling roads 
of this section have not as many cars on 
their own tracks now as at this time a 
year ago, due to the number tied up in 
the East. It is estimated that 880,000 


cars will be needed to move the crop 
and the flour milled from it in the South- 
west. 
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Power conditions on the grain hauling 
roads are good. Every effort will be 
made by the committee, which is com- 
posed of representatives of grain, mill- 
ing and other industries, to impress upon 
eastern lines the necessity of sending 
cars westward by the time the harvest 
will begin, even if they be sent empty. 
The board of directors of the American 
Railway Association has also recognized 
the acuteness of the situation in the 
wheat belt, and is co-operating to facili- 
tate the return of cars. 


Navigation Is Improving 

Toronto, Ont.—Navigation on the up- 
per lakes is improving slowly. The Port 
Colborne harbor is still a mass of huge 
ice floes extending out about two miles, 
beyond which open water is_ visible. 
Grain boats are having trouble at that 
point, and some time is being lost. In 
spite of the difficulties being encoun- 
tered, grain handling is heavy and there 
is a steady movement eastward to Mont- 
real. 

Shipping companies report good book- 
ings of ocean space for flour so far in 
May. This month is usually a slow one 
in that respect, but if shipments keep 
up will prove to be exceptional this year. 


Duluth to Buffalo Rate Flexible 

Dututu, Minn.—The ice situation at 
Buffalo is clearing up very slowly, and 
has had a disturbing effect on dispatch 
of boats. The few vessels now at upper 
lake ports have been lined up for loads, 
and vesselmen report additional capacity 
is wanted but not easy to get. The 
wheat rate to Buffalo is flexible, being 
3@3%ec. This is liable to change at any 
time. Taking into consideration the late 
opening of navigation, ice trouble in the 
East, and lighter draft, vesselmen are of 
the opinion that low freight rates will 
not be realized this year as in previous 
ones, during the summer, when grain 
movement is generally at a low ebb. 
The deficiency in general activity and 
movement on account of the above men- 
tioned factors it is believed will be quite 
pronounced when books are balanced at 
the close of the season. Bulk of recent 
grain shipments went to Canadian ports 
for export account. No difficulty is be- 
ing experienced in getting there and 
making of delivery. 

Protest Rail Rate Proposal 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Protest was en- 
tered by the Southwestern Millers’ 
League and the Kansas City Board of 
Trade to a proposal of carriers to can- 
cel the application of coarse grain rates 
to all products of wheat, and to place 
such products on the wheat basis, in 
traffic moving from, to or between points 
in Western Trunk Line territory. The 
case was heard before the Western Trunk 
Line committee at Chicago, May 21. It 
was also proposed to eliminate from the 
list of grain products the terms “mill- 
feed and millstuffs.’ The new rates, if 
effective, would cover transit as well as 
proportional tariffs. 

Drainage Project Is Opposed 

CieveLtann, Ounto.—The Ohio Chamber 
of Commerce, May 19, joined commer- 
cial bodies and the Great Lakes Carriers’ 
Association and authorities of Cleveland 
and other lake cities in their fight against 
legislation in Congress to aid the Chi- 
cago water drainage project. Ohio rep- 
resentatives in Congress were urged by 
wire to oppose pending legislation on the 
so-called water steal project. This ac- 
tion was taken by the special lake level 
committee of the Ohio chamber at a 
meeting in Cleveland, following a confer- 
ence of the committeemen with Ohio 
legislators in Washington a few days 
ago. 


Transaction Is Approved 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Word has been re- 
ceived here of the approval by the De- 
partment of War of the absorption of 
the River Transit Co., which operates a 
fleet of packet steamers between St. 
Louis and St. Paul, into the Inland Wa- 
terways Corporation. 


Drying Facilities at Montreal 
Monrrear, Que.—R. L. Charlton, chief 
inspector for the Canadian board of ma- 
rine underwriters, in his report present- 
ed to the board at its annual meeting 
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on May 21, stated that the grain drying 
facilities at Montreal are entirely inade- 
quate for the amount of grain passing 
through, Vancouver, C 7s newest 
grain port, having more of these facili- 
ties than has Montreal. In the opinion 
of underwriters, as expressed at that 
meeting, Montreal should be equipped to 
handle at least 5,000 bus a day, instead 
of 1,000. 


Service te Be Kevived 

Battimoner, Mp.—It has been an- 
nounced that the American and Man- 
churian Line, Norton, Lilly & Co., local 
agents, will revive its Baltimore service 
to the Far East. The Norway-Mexico- 
Gulf Line, Furness, Withy & Co., local 
agents, will resume its Baltimore service 
to Oslo and Bergen, Norway. The 
America+France Line, Terminal Shipping 
Co., local agent, will make direct calls 
at Bordeaux and St. Nazaire. 

Canadian Line Karnings 

Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Gov- 
ernment Merchant Marine has shown 
surplus earnings of $19,000 for the first 
four months of the year. This govern- 
ment owned line has not earned a profit 
in previous years, and for the corre- 
sponding period in 1925 it showed a 
deficit of $519,000. 


Shipments Continue Heavy 

Burrato, N. Y.—Shipments to Mont- 
real continue heavy, and canal tonnage is 
arriving in a steady stream. Steamers 
going through the canal are now allowed 
to draw 13 feet.9 inches water, although 
the recommended “draft is three inches 
less. 


Vessels Icebound at Buffalo 

Burraro, N. Y.—Five outbound 
freighters were stuck in the ice fields 
close to the southern entrance last week. 
Tugs were put to work releasing them. 

Canal shipments last week were light. 
Frank Slade, general agent of the Trans- 
marine Corporation here, had a fleet 
come through the old Erie Canal, where 
there is no ice. The barge canal has 
been full of ice from the lake almost as 
far as Lockport. This is clearing some- 
what, but there is still difficulty in get- 
ting through. 


Steamship Line Is Purchased 

San Francisco, Cat.—Purchase of the 
Oceanic Steamship Co. line, including 
four transpacific ships, by the Matson 
Navigation Co., has been announced, 
Three of the ships are passenger and 
freight carriers running between San 
Francisco and Australian ports via Ha- 
waii, the fourth being a freighter op- 
erated in triangular service between San 
Francisco, Seattle and Honolulu. Sail- 
ings will be unchanged. 


Grain Cargoes Chartered 
New Yorx, N. Y.—The number of 
grain cargoes chartered last week, 11 
here and 9 in London, formed a record 
for the year, possibly the result of the 
termination of the British strike. 
Lower Rate to Greece Continued 
New York, N. Y.—Steamship lines in 
the North Atlantic Conference have de- 
cided to continue the present rate of 25c 
bbl on flour to Greece until Aug. 31. 





Freight Rates Tend Lower 

Vancouver, B. C.—Ocean freight rates 
show a tendency to decline. June space 
to the United Kingdom and the Conti- 
nent is offered at 30s for which owners 
last week refused 32s 6d. Exporters 
state that wheat space would have to 
come at 27s 6d before business could be 
worked at a profit. Charters are held 
at 288 3d@29s. 


EXPENSIVE BAKERY DELIVERYMEN 

It cost defendant bakery company 
more than $6,000 because one of its de- 
liverymen carelessly ran into an automo- 
bile emerging from a private road into a 
jublic highway, under a decision of the 

ew Jersey supreme court handed down 
in the case of Abel vs. Zeek Baking Co. 
(182 Atl, 245). The court held that the 
evidence warranted a finding that the ac- 
cident was due to the deliveryman driv- 
ing his truck at a high rate of speed in 
disregard of the right of travelers who 
might be approaching on intersecting 
roads. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








ST. LOUIS 


Mills are paying more attention to 
cleaning up old bookings than they are 
to new business, for there is very little 
of the latter to be had. Most mills re- 
port shipping instructions on old pur- 
chases very satisfactory, and there prac- 
tically will be no flour left on books at 
the opening of the new crop year. 

New Flour Prices——As is customary 
at this time of the year, many rumors 
are afloat regarding ridiculously low 
quotations being made on new wheat 
flour. So far no reports have been heard 
of any of the larger companies actively 
quoting new wheat flour prices. Several 
interior hard winter wheat mills are will- 
ing to book for August and September 
shipment at extremely low figures, but no 
sales have been confirmed. 

Soft Wheat Flour-—-Sales are on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, and the total vol- 
ume is small. Stocks are low in the 
South, and old bookings have been well 
cleaned up. Buyers are very cautious, 
waiting to see what effect the movement 
of the new crop will have on the market, 
and mills are not pushing sales. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Demand for hard 
wheat flour is very quiet. The baking in- 
dustry has enough on hand to last until 
the new crop product is on the market, 
although some old wheat flour undoubt- 
edly would be bought if the market was 
thought to be in a settled condition. 
Jobbers are buying only as necessity re- 
quires. 

Ezports—Other than the report of a 
sale to the United Kingdom, the export 
trade was featureless last week. Some 
clears are continuously moving to Latin 
America, but this is only a normal vol- 
ume of business. No interest as yet has 
been shown in new wheat flour. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, May 22: soft winter wheat 
short patent $8.20@8.60, straight $7.75@ 
8.10, first clear $640@7; hard winter 
wheat short patent $8@8.40, straight 
$7.25@7.75, first clear $6.25@6.75, spring 
first patent $8.25@8.60, standard patent 
$7.75@8.10, first clear $6.40@7. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

May 1682 wcccarvsccccsecs 20,100 $1 
Previous week .......66055 21,600 35 
TORE GOS ccc cwsveccivvrocs 18,100 30 
TWO Y@@re ABO ...ssececee 29,800 46 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

May 16-22 ......ceceeeeee+ 38,800 89 
Previous week ..........+. 4 36,200 41 
WOME GOO ccccccescescscsece Guee 37 
TWO years ABO ....esceees 45,900 53 


DREYER ACQUIRES NEW INTEREST 


The Barnes Emulsion Co. has been or- 
ganized to take over the business of S. 
O. Barnes & Co. and the Barnes Sales 
Co., which was the selling organization 
for the manufacturing firm. The E. C. 
Dreyer Commission Co. has acquired an 
interest in the Barnes Emulsion Co., and 
is representing it in Missouri, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
EK. C. Dreyer, president of the Dreyer 
Commission Co., is vice president of the 
new company, which is carrying a stock 
of its feeds in St. Louis, recently made 
a distributing point for the firm. A 
number of millers are now handling the 
product, which is manufactured at Gar- 
dena, Cal. The main business office is at 
San Francisco. 


NOTES 


Ferdinand P, Meyer, president of the 
Meyer Milling Co., was absent on a com- 
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bined business and pleasure trip last 
week. 

A special meeting of the St. Louis 
Flour Club was held in the Merchants’ 
Exchange on May 25. 

John W. Burns, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., 
was on a vacation last week. 

Edgar H. Evans, president and treas- 
urer of the Acme-Evans Co., Indianapo- 
lis, called at this office last week. 

H. O. Davis, manager of the Imperial 
Flour Mills Co., Harper, Kansas, called 
on the trade in St. Louis recently. 

The J. F. Imbs Milling Co. has in- 
creased the capacity of its mill, located 
at Belleville, Ill., to 1,500 bbls daily. 

R. G. Lockhart, of the Chicago office 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., spent 
several days in this territory last week. 

E. C. Rich, manager of the grain and 
grain products department of the- Pu- 
rity Oats Co., Keokuk, Iowa, called at this 
office last week. 

Paul M. Marshall, of the Valier & 
Spies Milling Co., attended the meeting 
ot the Southern Bakers’ Association at 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Thirty buyers for local grocery jobbing 
houses were the guests of the St. Louis 
Association of Manufacturers’ Represen- 
tatives at a luncheon last week. 

E. E. Laurent, of the Dunlop Milling 
Co., Clarksville, Tenn., is an applicant 
for membership in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change on transfer of certificate from 
J. P. Dunlop. 


J. M. Adam, of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
and Charles P. Dreyer, of the E. C. 
Dreyer Commission Co., attended the 
convention of the American Feed Manu- 
— Association at French Lick, 
Ind. 


NEW ORLEANS 


There was a comparatively light de- 
mand for flour in New Orleans last week. 
Improved inquiry was reported from Eu- 
rope, and some business was worked, 
Amsterdam taking 10,100 bags. Ship- 
ments through this port for the tropics 
were normal, There were a few sales 
of new wheat flour, which was offered at 
$7 bbl. 

Flour prices, May 20: 


-— Winter—_, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $9.05 $8.30 $9.35 
96 per cent ....... 8.65 7.90 8.85 
100 per cent ...... 8.30 7.60 8.20 
, eS eee 8.05 7.36 6.70 
First clear ....... secs 7.05 6.85 
Second clear ..... 6.75 5.05 


Semolina, 5c Ib. ine 

The rice market was very quiet. May 
options were quoted at 6.51; June, 
6.57; October, 5.86; November, 5.73; De- 
cember, 5.63 for fancy. The following 
figures were posted on May 20 at the 
Board of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to May 20 ........ 839,036 628,654 

Same period, 1925 ........ 944,069 727,214 
Sales— 

Season to May 20 ........ 76,515 378,654 


Same period, 1925 64,617 1,118,143 

A total of 17,513 200-Ib bags flour 
was sent to the tropics during the seven 
days ended May 20, according to figures 
supplied by four of the lente steam- 
ship lines that serve Latin America, as 
follows: 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Tampico, 680; Bluefields, 890; 
Puerto Cortez, 220. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Pan- 
ama City, 600; Vera Cruz, 1,500; Ha- 
vana, 1,750. 

Munson Line: Havana, 2,106; Cien- 
fuegos, 70; Manzanillo, 1,700; Santiago, 
200; Guantanamo, 400. 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,790 
bags; Santiago, 1,965; La Guayra, 108; 
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Puerto Limon, 1,600; Colon, 100; Bahis, 
362; Puerto Barrios, 471; Truxillo, 51. 
Flour movement out of New Orleans, 











in 200-Ib bags, during the week ended 
May 20: 

Destination— Destination N 
Aguadilla ..... 42 Mayaguez .. 659 se 
Amsterdam ...10,100 Panama City 854 er 
Arecibo ....... 400 Paramaribo 325 ly 
eee 362 Pointe-€-Pitre 74; fully 
Bluefields ..... 1,052 Ponce ..... 2,776 tee € 
Cape Gracias .. 80 Port au Prin 2,256 the | 
Cienfuegos .... 320 Puerto Barri: 677 : 
ED io oo ote 60 a 100 Puerto Corte: 226 their 
Cozumel ....... 25 Puerto Limon _ 1,725 requ 
Fort de France. 550 Rotterdam . 1,509 Wit! 
Guantanamo ... 400 San Jose .. 250 
Havana ....... 9,870 San Juan .. 1,995 the 
Kingston ...... 1,225 Santiago . 597 The 
La Ceiba ...... 80 Tampico ..... 636 writ 
La Guayra .... 108 Truxillo .... $1 t! 
Lamentine Bay. 500 Vera Cruz .. 2,256 oa : 
Manzanillo .... 1,853 of 3 

pres 
m Buil 


John M. Dupont, of the Percy Lobdell 
Grocery Co., Thibodeaux, La., was a re- 
cent visitor in New Orleans. 

J. D. Journee, of the Orleans | lour 


Co., is making a motor trip through the 
Louisiana, calling on jobbers and bakers, stan 
John Ferry, formerly associated with the 
the wholesale grocery business, has corr 
joined the sales organization of J. §, lina, 
Waterman & Co. com 
R. L. Patrick, of the Interstate W hole- pur 
sale Grocery Co., has left to attend the cons 
wholesale jobbers’ convention at Atlanta, Hot 
J. S. Waterman & Co. have bought - 
the Nicholas Burke Building, five stories . 
in height, and one of the largest in the = 
commercial district, for $72,000. This wil 
will be the new home of the company Stal 
after Oct. 1. z Pa 
The Louisiana Baking Corporation will ere 
open for business at 1226 St. Thomas roth 
Street by June 1. The company is said y, 
to be incorporated for $400,000. George el 
E. Pereria is president and manger, ain 
John Reiser vice president and manger ie 
of production, Frank E. Lacher s:cre- Con 
tary, and A. H. Carlock sales man: ger. aa 
R. A. Sunuiv..y. + 

an¢ 

stal 
MEMPHIS nat 
Only limited flour buying is being «one, ure 
and prices show slight change. he I 
trade continues its waiting policy. 1\ow- of t 
ever, within the past few days demand stal 
picked up a bit when prices recov«red rel 
what they had lost earlier. Stocks are nar 
low, and indications are for steady |uy- tior 
ing when the new season opens and rep 
values are stabilized. 9.8, 
Quotations, May 20, basis 98's, f.0.b., var 
car lots, Memphis: soft winter short )at- for 


ents $9.35@9.75 bbl, standard patents by 


$8.25@8.75; western soft patents, “s@ fici: 
8.10; blended patents, $8.15@8.25; jard Mo 
winter short patents $8.40@8.60, stan ard as 
patents $8.10@8.25; spring wheat s)vort sta 
patents $9.50@9.75, standard patents the 
$8.85@9.35. sta 
NOTES an) 

W. W. Percival, of the Hylton Flour wei 
Mills, Ogden, Utah, visited the trade !.cre 7 
last Ae, 9 of 
for 


Harry Douty, Memphis manager of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was in Kiox- 
ville recently. R 

B. M. Hogan, sales manager for the 
Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co., was I 
here last week. 

J. L. Schofield, Memphis, manager of I 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., was 
in Knoxville and Nashville last week. | 

H. P. Fulcher, representative of ‘he 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo., /ias ( 
returned from a trip to Mississippi de!ta 
points. ] 

Georce WILLIAMSON 





COOPERAGE ASSOCIATION MEETS 

Sr. Lovis, Mo.—At the recent annual 
meeting in St. Louis of the Associaicd 
Cooperage Industries of America, ‘he 
newly elected president, Edgar J. Kain, 
Peoria, Ill, was installed in office. A. 
F. Deneke, Cape Girardeau, Mo., was 
elected vice president of the slack coop- ' 
erage branch of the association. M. L. 
Sigman, Monticello, Ark., was made vice 
president of the tight stave and headiig 
group, and J. R. Winterbotham, C)hi- 
cago, was elected vice president of the 
tight and slack coopers. 





PETERBOROUGH MILL REOPENED 

The Peterborough (Ont.) Cereal Co., 
Ltd., has overhauled its plant and has 
again put it into operation. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


House Committee Issues Favorable Report 
on Decimal Weight Bill 


‘secretary of the Millers’ National Fed- 

eration, urges all millers to read care- 
fully the report of the House commit- 
tee on coinage, weights and measures on 
the decimal weight bill, and to send to 
their senators and representatives letters 
requesting them to favor its passage. 
With the bulletin was inclosed a copy of 
the report, which is reprinted below. 
The Federation asks that millers who 
write to their senators or representatives 
on this subject should send carbon copies 
of their letters to Sydney Anderson, 
president of the Federation, at 616 Mills 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


TEXT OF THE REPORT 


HE committee on coinage, weights, 
and measures, to which was referred 


[° a recent bulletin A. P. Husband, 


the bill (H. R. 4539) to establish the 
standard of weights and measures for 
the following wheat mill, rye mill, and 
corn mill products, namely, flours, semo- 


ina, hominy, grits, and meals, and all 
ll vial. fecdingstuffs, and for other 
purposes, having had the same under 
consid ration, reports it back to the 
House without amendment, and recom- 
mends that the bill @o pass. 

The object of this bill is to establish 
standurd weights and measures which 
will be uniform throughout the United 
States and to prevent deception in the 
sale of these products. 


The present basis of commercial pack- 
ages «| flour is the 196-Ib barrel and the 
following fractional divisions of a barrel: 
Y», 1, Ye, 1-16, and 1-82. The present 
barre: is an inheritance from Great Brit- 


ain, and represents a package of 14 
stone of 14 Ibs each, equal to 196 lbs. 
Congress has thus far not dignified pack- 
ages applicable to wheat mill, rye mill, 
and -orn mill products by establishing 
standard weights for them. Unfortu- 
nately, the states have established meas- 
ures which are not uniform. 

In addition to the standard divisions 
of the barrel specified above, the various 
states recognize packages based on a bar- 
rel of 192 Ibs and fractional divisions, 
namely, 96, 48, 24, and 12 lbs. In addi- 
tion, packages are commercially used 
representing 1, 2, 8, 342, 4, 5, 7, 8, 8%, 
9.8, «nd 10 Ibs. There is also an endless 
varicly of packages of different weights 
for commercial feedingstuffs established 
by state laws, or recognized by state of- 


ficials, or commercially used in the trade. 
Most of the states have laws requiring, 
as the federal government does in inter- 


state commerce, that the net weight or 
the contents of the package shall be 
stated on the package. In some states 
any size package is legal if the net 
weight is shown. 

The following is a résumé of the status 
of state laws with reference to packages 
for flour: 


Thirty-six states provide for a 
standard barrel of 196 Ibs. 

Four states provide for a 196-lb 
barrel only, 

Thirty states provide for a 98-Ib 
half barrel. 

Four states provide for only 196- 
lb and 98-Ilb packages. 

Nine states provide for a 49-lb 
quarter barrel. 

Seventeen states provide for a 48- 
lb quarter barrel. 

Nine states provide for a 244-lb 
cighth barrel. 

Seventeen states provide for a 
2i-lb eighth barrel. 

Five states provide for a 12%4-lb 
sixteenth barrel. 

Ten states provide for a 12-lb 
‘ixteenth barrel. 

Two states provide for a 6-lb 
thirty-second barrel. 

Nine states have no legal stand- 
ards whatever. 

Arkansas has no standard, but 
provides that the true weight must 
ippear on each package. 

Iowa establishes a barrel at 196 
ibs and a sack of flour at 49 Ibs. 
the legal department in Iowa is of 
‘he opinion that flour can be sold 
in 98-lb, 24-Ib, 10-Ib, 5-Ib, and other 


weight packages, so long as they are 

not styled “a sack.” 

South Dakota provides for 196, 
98, 48, 24, and 12 lbs if sold by the 
sack; otherwise true division of a 
barrel. 

Tennessee provides for a 96-Ib half 
barrel. 

West Virginia provides for the 
true division of a barrel, but per- 
mits the sale of 24-lb packages if 
properly labeled, but if sold as 
eighths of a barrel the 24-lb basis 
will be illegal. 

The consequence of these differences in 
the packages required by state laws is 
that a —- recognized as legal in 
one state is illegal in another. For ex- 
ample, a 48-lb package is legal in Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, and many other states. Such 
a package would be illegal in California, 
Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, and other states. In the same 
manner, the 24lb package is legal in 
Florida, Georgia, Kansas, and Kentucky, 
and illegal in California, Delaware, Illi- 
nois, and Indiana. These differences in 
the established standards of the various 
states make it necessary for mills to car- 
ry unnecessarily large supplies of sacks 
of the various sizes, increasing the 
amounts of money tied up in sack inven- 
tories, which necessarily reflects in the 
price paid by the consumer. The cost of 
packages is the largest single item of 
mill cost except the cost of raw material. 

Great difficulty is experienced in in- 
terstate shipments owing to the neces- 
sity of complying with the differing 
standard package requirements of dif- 
ferent states. This is particularly true 
where mills are located close to state 
lines. 

The passage of this legislation and the 
establishment of standard weights of the 
products covered by it will facilitate 
computations customarily made in the 
baking trade. In the baking trade the 
dough mixture is the basis upon which 
costs are established. In other words, 
the dough formula is predicated upon 
1,000 Ibs of dough. Calculations on this 
basis can be much more readily made in 
terms of flour packages if these packages 
are based upon the standards proposed 
rather than upon the present barrel and 
divisions of a barrel. 

The testimony before the committee in- 
dicates that the housewife in buying flour 
expects to receive a 50-, 25-, or 12%-lb 
sack. She gets, as a matter of fact, 
either a 49-lb or a 48-lb sack in the one 
case, or a 2414-lb or a 24-Ib sack in the 
other, or a 12%- or a 12-lb sack in the 
latter case. In most instances packages 
sell at the same price at retail whether 
they contain 49 lbs or 48, 244% lbs or 24, 
12% lbs or 12. While the differences 
to the housewife are small, in the aggre- 
gate they represent considerable amounts 
and offer opportunity for small decep- 
tions which should be eliminated. 


PROPOSED STANDARD WEIGHTS 


THE present bill proposes to establish, 

in lieu of the various sizes now legal 
in the states, five standard packages, as 
follows: 100 lbs and multiples thereof— 
50, 25, 10 and 5 Ibs. In addition, these 
standard packages also apply to commer- 
cial feedingstuffs and eliminate a large 
number of odd-sized feed packages used 
commercially and for which there are 
neither uniform state nor trade pack- 
ages. 

EXCEPTIONS TO BILL 

There are three exceptions noted in the 
bill. The first applies to wheat flour, 
rye flour, semolina, and corn flour only, 
in which an additional package of 140 
Ibs is permitted. This exception is made 
to provide for the present export pack- 
age of 140 lbs, this being the package 
usually exported to Great Britain and 
generally used in shipments to bakers. 
This package is so well established in 
the trade and has been so long used in 
export business that its elimination 


would involve so many difficulties and 
complications and possible loss of for- 
eign trade that it was not deemed desir- 
able to eliminate it. 


The second is made in sec- 


P 
lina, hominy, grits, or meals, or any com- 
mercial feedin 's when intended for 
export to any foreign country and pack- 
aged according to the specifications or 
directions of the foreign purchaser, 
agent, or —- and when actually 
exported in s 
system is in quite 
European and South American countries 
to which export shipments of wheat mill, 
rye mill, and corn mill products are 
made. Such shipments ordinarily are 
made in accordance with buyers’ specifi- 
cations as to size of package, and are 
generally on the basis of of 50 
kilos, equivalent to 110% Ibs, or 100 
kilos, equivalent to 200% lbs. Inasmuch 
as exports of such products necessaril 
must compete in foreign countries wit! 
packages of sizes specified in the foreign 
countries, it is necessary to make an 
exception applicable to export countries 
which will permit such packages to be 
shipped in sizes corresponding to the 
usage in the foreign country. 

The third exception is in sections 1 
and 2 of the bill, in which are permitted 
packages of 60 and 80 lbs for commer- 
cial feedingstuffs only. This exception is 
made to provide for a situation existing 
on the Pacific Coast. In the Pacific 
Coast states grain is shipped and stored 
in sacks holding aypocr py 100 Ibs. 
These sacks, in ing and transporta- 
tion, become worn or torn in such a man- 
ner that they are no longer fit for grain 
shipments or storage. They are, how- 
ever, sufficiently strong to be utilized in 
shipments of commercial feedingstuffs, 
but as feeds are ordinarily more bulky 
than grains and a less quantity of feed 
can be packed in a sack than of wheat 
or other grains, provision is made for 
feed packages of 60 and 80 lbs in order 





| PRESENT STATE PACKAGE LAWS | 
The following statement shows | 
the weights of packages prescribed | 
by the various existing state laws: | 
Alabama: 196, 98, 48, 24, and 12 


| Ibs net. 
| Arkansas: True weight must ap- 
| pear on each package. 

California: 196, 98, 49 and 24% Ibs 
net. 


Connecticut: 196 Ibs, and true 
weight of package. 

Delaware: 98, 49, 
Ibs. 
Florida: 196, 98, 48, 24, and 12 Ibs. 
Georgia: 196, 98, 48, 24, 12, and 
lbs. 
Illinois: 196, 98, 49, and 24% Ibs. 
Indiana: 196, 98, 49, and 24% Ibs. 
Iowa: A barrel of flour is 196 Ibs, 
a sack of flour is 49 lbs. The depart- 
ment is of the opinion that flour can 
be sold in 98-lb, 24-lb, 10-lb, 5-lb, and 
other weight packages, so long as 
they are not styled “a sack.” 

Kansas: 196, 98, 48, 24, and 12 Ibs. 

Kentucky: 196, 98, 48, 24, and 12 
lbs. 

Louisiana: 196, 98, 48, and 24 Ibs. 

Maine: 196, 98, 48, and 24 lbs. 

Maryland: 196, 98, 48, and 24 Ibs. 

Massachusetts: 196 Ibs. 

Michigan: 196, 98, 49, 24%, and 


24%, and 12% 


a 


12% Ibs. 
Minnesota: 98, 49, and 24% Ibs. 
Mississippi: 196, 98, 48, and 24 Ibs. 
Missouri: 196, 98, 48, and 24 Ibs. 


Nebraska: 196, 98, 48, and 24 Ibs. 

New Hampshire: 196 Ibs. 

New Jersey: 196, 98, 49, 24%, and 
12% Ibs. 

New York: 

North Carolina: 
24, 12, and 6 lbs. 

North Dakota: 


196 and 98 Ibs. 
196, 98, 48, and 


196, 98, 48, and 24 
lbs. 
Ohio: 196 Ibs. 


Oklahoma: 196, 98, 48, 24, and 12 
Ibs. 
Oregon: 196 and 98 Ibs. 


196 and 98 Ibs. 
196 Ibs. 
196 and 98 Ibs. 


Pennsylvania: 

Rhode Island: 

South Carolina: 

South Dakota: 196, 98, 48, 24, and 
12 lbs if sold by the sack; otherwise, 
true division of a barrel. 

Tennessee: 196, 96, 48, and 24 Ibs. 

Texas: 650, 25, and 12% Ibs; 200, 
100, 50, and 256 Ibs (contingent on 
passage of national decimal weight 
package law). 

Utah: 196, 98, 48, 24, and 12 Ibs. 

Vermont: 196 and 98 Ibs. 

Virginia: 196 and 98 Ibs, 48, 24 and 
12 Ibs. 

West Virginia: 196, 98, 49, 24%, 
and 12% lbs. Can sell 24 lbs if prop- 
erly labeled, but if sold as 8 24-lb 
sacks to a barrel would be a viola- 
tion. 

Wisconsin: 
12% Ibs. 


196, 98, 49, 24%, and 
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that the sacks which are no longer fit 
for grain can be used for commercial 
feeds. 

Section 3 of the bill makes it unlawful 
for any person, firm, corporation, or as- 
sociation to pack or cause to be packed 
for sale, to ship or offer for shipment, 
or to sell or offer for sale any of the 
products specified in the bill when in 
original unbroken package form unless 
the in which same is packed, 
sold, or shipped is one of the standard 
measures established in section 2 of the 
bill and unless the package bear a plain, 
legible, and conspicuous statement of the 
net weight contained therein, and pro- 
vides a penalty of $500 for violation 
thereof. Exception is made, however, 
which permits the sale of irregular bro- 
ken lots of such products by actual 
weight. This exception is made to pro- 
vide for the sale of flour and feedstuffs 
by small mills, particularly custom mills, 
in which local sales of flour and feed are 
often made by actual weight and fre- 
quently in the buyer’s sacks or packages. 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE BILL 


THE enforcement of the act is com- 

mitted to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, who is authorized to make the nec- 
essary rules and regulations, which are 
required to include reasonable variations 
and tolerances from the specifications 
established. It is not thought that the 
enforcement of the bill will involve any 
considerable amount of difficulty or en- 
tail a large expenditure on the part of 
the government. The practice of mills 
soon will become standard in the use of 
packages required by the bill, and un- 
standard packages will disappear from 
the market. In other words, the en- 
forcement of the bill will be practically 
automatic, and inasmuch as the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is now enforcing un- 
der the pure food act the net weight 
provision of that act, the enforcement of 
the standards provided in this bill will 
not involve much, if any, additional per- 
sonnel or expense. 

In order ‘that mills, wholesalers, and 
retailers may dispose of the flour pack- 
ages now permitted by state laws, the 
bill provides that it shall become effec- 
tive within one year after its passage. 

This bill (H. R. 4539) is practically 
identical in terms with H. R. 7482, which 
was favorably reported by the commit- 
tee on coinage, weights, and measures of 
the House in the Sixty-sixth Congress 
and passed the House on Dec. 8, 1919, 
but was not reached for consideration in 
the Senate. An identical bill was favor- 
ably reported by the committee on coin- 
age, weights, and measures in the Sixty- 
seventh Congress and passed the House 
on Feb. 5, 1923. An identical bill was 
also reported favorably by the House 
committee on coinage, weights, and 
measures in the Sixty-eighth Congress, 
which failed to receive the necessary two 
thirds vote to pass it under suspension 
of the rules. 

Your committee believes the enactment 
of this measure into law will be of bene- 
fit, not only to those engaged in the 
business of milling, but to the consum- 
ers of the country as well, and therefore 
recommends that the bill do pass. 





RULES RELATING TO SALES 

A contract by a baker to buy waxed 
paper for bread wrapping purposes gave 
rise to a case lately decided by the Ken- 
tucky court of appeals (280 S. W. 945). 

Suit was brought to recover for the 
second half of the price agreed to be 
paid for paper; one shipment havin 
been received, and the other rejected. 
Defendant buyer complained of the qual- 
ity of waxing, although all the paper re- 
ceived was used. The court decided that 
the buyer, having consumed the paper 
with full knowledge of its character, and 
having paid for that used, thereby 
waived any right to claim damages for 
any defect therein. The opinion applied 
the following stated rule: 

“If the purchaser, after inspection or 
reasonable opportunity therefor, accepts 
and appropriates to his own use mer- 
chandise contracted for, he is liable for 
the contract price, and cannot claim 
damages or a deduction from the pur- 
chase 4 pang for a breach of warranty, 
implied or expressed.” 

A. L. H. Srrzer. 
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Lithographed posters in colors, of which the accompanying engravings are halftone reproductions, are being provided by the Department of Nutritional 
Education, American Institute of Baking, for use in school rooms and libraries, and for health exhibits, bakery window displays, etc. 
that the public needs to know more about the value of bakers’ bread, and that the showin 
ful ways to spread such knowledge. 


g of nutritional facts in pictorial form is one of the most force- 





The institute believes 











What Happens in Dough 
By John Kirkland 


Head Teacher, National 


HEN analyses of flour are pub- 

lished, whether these come from a 

chemical, a mill, or a bakery lab- 
oratory, there is always one item, gen- 
erally the only understandable one, show- 
ing the estimate of the kind of bread the 
flour produces. 

The moisture content of the flour tells 
something of its*commercial value, as 
compared with some other. ‘The color, 
the ash, and the oil help to indicate the 
grade. The dry gluten shows the general 
nature of the flour, and this really to a 
greater extent than some know or imag- 
ine, who disparage the significance of 
gluten content. The hydrogen ion con- 
centration which, as applied to flour, 
means only its acidity, gives the analysis 
a learned appearance, but really con- 
notes little that is significant or useful 
to the baker. ‘The baking, the actual 
production of bread, is the thing that 
matters; it is the crucial test, whatever 
the results of preliminary analysis or 
other tests may be. Without the others 
it may, if conducted with scientific pre- 
cision, show all the points about a flour 
that either the miller or the baker de- 
sires to know. ‘The other tests are not 
a ney as significant in themselves, but 
by 4 as giving an indication as to how 
a flour will behave after it is made into 
dough, and what the character of the 
bread from it will be after it is baked. 
The baking test shows how it actually 
has behaved, 

Millers do not like to be told that, in 
a proper sense, flour is not a finished 
article, for any purpose of its own, but 
essentially the raw material from which 
bread is made. The finished product is 
bread, whether fermented, chemically 
aérated, or biscuit, and it is only as it 
is adapted for this purpose of bread 





Bakery School, London 


making that flour has any economic val- 
ue. No one eats it as flour. 

When an estimate is made of the qual- 
ity, character, or value of a flour, the 
loaf it produces is carefully examined, 
and one of the points treated as of su- 
preme significance is the volume. Stress 
is laid on the texture, and careful note 
taken of the color. While it is a baked 
and finished loaf that is being examined, 
it is the character of the flour that is 
being investigated. 

Were the volume of the loaf, the tex- 
ture, and the color of the crumb all con- 
ditions dependent on the properties of 
the flour only, this quest among the 
subtleties of bread characters for points 
as to the equally subtle peculiarities of 
flour would be amply justified; but vol- 
ume, texture, and color of the crumb of 
a loaf, are not wholly dependent on the 
flour used. By special manipulation, or 
on account of ignorance, a strong flour, 
suitable in one set of circumstances for 
producing loaves of shapely form and 
great volume, may under other conditions 
produce small, flat loaves, unshapely, 
with tough crusts and dark crumb. On 
the other hand, comparatively soft flours, 
by suitable manipulation, can be made 
to produce bulky bread. Again, any 
sort of flour may be made to produce 
fine or irregular textures, and a range 
of colored crumbs, It is evidently then 
most important that, in addition to ex- 
amining bread regarding volume, texture, 
color, and flavor, it is necessary to in- 
quire what agencies produce, or help to 
produce, those conditions, and as to how 
they work. 

The essential constituents of bread 
dough are flour, water, yeast, and salt. 
The flour consists largely of starch, 
which, in spite of statements to the con- 





trary, may be treated as quite inert in 
the fermentation process; simply carried 
by the gluten. The fat of flour is also 
quite inert. The soluble protein is in 
part altered, and used by the yeast in 
the formation of new yeast cells. Part 
of the mineral matter of the flour is 
used for the same purpose. The sugar, 
or so much of it as is cane, is inverted 
and changed into a form of glucose, 
which in its turn is broken up by con- 
tinuous yeast action, and the yeast ex- 
cretes a quantity of material, equal to 
the weight of sugar destroyed, in the 
form of alcohol, carbon dioxide, succinic 
acid and glycerin. 

In the dough, therefore, the liquid part 
is slowly but steadily acidified. In ad- 
dition to the small quantity of acid pro- 
duced by the yeast, there is, right from 
the beginning of the fermentation proc- 
ess, an accretion of other acid, produced 
also from sugar, but by lactic germs. 
There are always such germs normally 
in flour, and generally in the yeast. 

The gluten of the flour is not only 
subject to steady change while fermen- 
tation is going on in the dough, but it 
is on such change, and the extent to 
which it has gone, that the volume, tex- 
ture, color, and flavor of the resultant 
bread depend. 

Yeast in dough is immersed in the 
liquid part in which the materials it ab- 
sorbs are in solution. The yeast repro- 
duces its kind—makes new yeast—and, 
in the course of its activities, excretes 
active liquids called enzymes which, in 
one case, as noted above, change sugar, 
and in another change the physical char- 
acter of soluble protein matter, so that 
it loses its colloid nature and becomes 
assimilable. 

The idea is common that the only pur- 
pose of yeast is to produce gas, to 
aérate the dough. Not only is this less 
than half the tale, but the principal 
other functions of yeast and of the ac- 
tive agents it creates are more impor- 
tant as conducive to the production of 
palatable bread. 


Considering the dough as a whole, we 
know that a change steadily proceeds, to 
which we have given the name “ripen- 
ing.” When the dough is first made, it 
is tough and difficult to stretch. As fer- 
mentation proceeds, the gluten becomes 
more elastic and lighter in color, until a 
point is reached when the maximum of 
elasticity is attained, and the bleaching 
effect has reached the point when the 
crumb of the loaf has lost its yellow 
tinge, but has not yet entered into the 
domain of the gray. The crumb of tlie 
bread made from dough in this state is 
bright, that is, there is a certain sparkle 
or scintillation reflected from its cut sur- 
face. The dough is then ripe. Fermen- 
tation beyond this stage causes the dough 
to lose elasticity and break easily, while 
the color is a gray white, becoming more 
gray as the process is continued. 


Why and how does the gluten undergo 
these modifications? We know that it is 
gradually dissolved in dilute acids, and 
that dilute alcohol has the same effect 
on it; the enzymes excreted by yeast 
and the enzymic matter already existing 
in the flour all work toward the same 
end. These things all act as gluten soft- 
eners and gluten solvents. As these ac- 
tive agents accumulate in dough, so the 
softening of the gluten goes on—the 
dough is ripening; and if the action is 
allowed to continue too long, the gluten 
becomes wholly soluble. The bread from 
such dough is crumbly, pale of crust, 
gray in crumb, flat in shape, and taste- 
less. 





MARYLAND BAKERS MEET 


Bauttrmore, Mp.—The Maryland Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry substitut- 
ed a dance and luncheon for its monthly 
meeting at the Hotel Rennert on the 
evening of May 5. About 65 were pres- 
ent. The occasion was intended more 
particularly for awakening interest in 
the forthcoming convention and outing at 
Virginia Seooh Va., of the Potomac 


States Bakers’ Association, June 7-9. 
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‘Why the ‘Baker Should Study Cfood ‘Oalues 


~exmme) iE progressive baker does well to bend 
669) every energy to the production of quality 
q products, but he should not stop there. 
True, the consumer is reassured by the 
. knowledge that the products furnished by 
his baker are made of pure materials compounded 
with skill. As a matter of fact, lacking such assur- 






ance he would probably change his baker, but the 
questio! is, will such assurance alone cause the av- 
erage consumer to buy more bakery products? The 
answer is, emphatically: “No!” ° 


All of which brings us to the consideration of the 
next question, which is: “What will add to consump- 


tion?” The answer to that is: “Simply expressed in- 
formation in regard to the place of bakery products 
in a wel ordered diet.” 


And that is why the baker should study food 
He who is equipped to reassure his customers 


values ! 

as to any prejudices which may prevail in reference 
to flour foods; who knows that such foods properly 
used are literally the foundation stones on which the 


most «itisfactory diets can be built; who has an 
answer ready for the stout woman who says, “White 
bread tnakes me fat”; who knows what to say to the 
timid invalid who is “afraid of white bread because 
it is constipating,” as well as the frightened one who 
whispers, “And they do say it causes cancer,”—in 
short, the baker who knows his products is quite 
logically the one who can show the best sales record 
at the close of the year. 


wer facts should the baker have at his finger 
tips? How shall he use these facts, once 
they «re acquired, for the purpose of increasing his 
sales? In the first place, he is advised to devote one 
section of his loose leaf shop notebook to a record of 
these facts until such time as he has so mastered their 
significance that he can talk about them as easily as 
he now discusses the technical details of bread making. 

With pencil in hand, then, let him make his own 
summary of the following facts: 


I, White bread is as valuable a food as brown. 
Furthermore, famous specialists have established 
the fact that white bread builds better bone and 
teeth than does whole grain, although, as part of 
a mixed diet, all varieties of well-made bread are 
nourishing, wholesome food. Variety from time to 
time is desirable from a health standpoint. IN 
A MIXED DIET, WHITE BREAD IS NOT 
CONSTIPATING. 

II. It is neither necessary nor desirable to eliminate 
bread from a so-called reducing diet. The scien- 
tific method of planning such diets is to cut down 
the size of all portions, but to eat, in so far as 
is possible, a normal mixed diet. Here is a good 
reducing diet for one in normal health: 


BREAKFAST 
Orange, one 
Lean broiled steak, 2 oz Dry toast, one slice 


LUNCHEON 


Creamed codfish, % cup Bread, one slice 
Baked apple, no sugar, one 


DINNER 


Lean roast beef, 2 oz Bread and butter, 1 slice 
Lettuce with lemon juice, ad lib. 
One other vegetable, peas or carrots, etc., 42 cup 
Canned pear, one 


III. There is absolutely no basis for the statement 
that white bread causes cancer. Any one desiring 
chapter and verse in support of this statement 
may be given the following verbatim quotation 
from Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor Journal of the 
\merican Medical Association. Speaking before 
the Buffalo convention of the American Institute 
of Baking, Dr. Fishbein said: “There is not an iota 
of scientific evidence that the eating of white 
bread, or any other kind of bread, will cause 
cancer, and not the slightest reason to believe that 
the use of whole wheat bread will in any way 
prevent it.” Dr. Fishbein’s unqualified belief is 
shared by the medical profession at large, other- 
wise he would not be editor of its technical 
journal. 


IV. The stanchest friend of bread does not claim 
that it is to be used as a single article of diet. 


By Winifred Stuart Gibbs 





ONE POUND OF “BUTTER” CAKE 

One pound of cake (representing seven eighths of the 
following recipe: %4% cup butter, 1 cup sugar, % cup milk, 
2 eggs, and 1% cups flour) supplies about 1,750 calories 
of energy, 29 grams (about 1 oz) protein, 0.2 gram cal- 
cium, 0.3 gram phosphorus, and 3 milligrams iron. It 
would furnish, therefore, 50 per cent of the energy a man 
needs daily, 29 per cent of the protein, 31 per cent of the 
calcium, 23 per cent of the phosphorus, and 21 per cent 
of the iron. This is shown in the following chart: 


ENERGY 
PROTEIN 
CALCIUM 
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ONE POUND OF APPLE PIE 


One pound of apple pie supplies about 2,225 calories 
of energy, 14 grams (about % oz) protein, 0.01 gram 
calcium, 0.05 gram phosphorus, and 0.9 milligram iron. 
It would furnish, therefore, 35 per cent of the energy a 
man needs daily, 14 per cent of the protein, 3 per cent 
of the calcium, 4 per cent of the phosphorus, and 6 per 
cent of the iron. This is shown in the following chart: 
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ONE POUND OF WHEAT BREAD 
(1% of an ordinary baker’s loaf) 


One pound of wheat bread supplies about 1,190 cal- 
ories of energy, 42 grams (about 1% oz) protein, 0.1 gram 
calcium, 0.4 gram phosphorus, and 4 milligrams iron. 
It would furnish, therefore, 34 per cent of the energy a 
man needs daily, 42 per cent of the protein, 18 per cent 
of the calcium, 32 per cent of the phosphorus, and 27 per 
cent of the iron. This is shown in the following chart: 
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It is, however, a satisfactory source of starch or 
energy. When made with milk it is a_ well- 
balanced food. Both the flour and the milk fur- 
nish body building elements. 

Vv. The baker may think of himself as a dealer in 
one of the most precious forms of fuel. Flour 
foods are fuel foods for the bodily engine. This 
fuel or energy is indispensable for any one who 
aspires to lead a useful, normal life. This fuel 
is furnished by flour, by fat or shortening, and 
by sugar, therefore sweet rolls and cakes are 
especially rich storehouses. 

VI. Fruit pastries furnish, besides body regulating 
material in the form of mineral salts as contained 
in the fruits: iron for the blood, phosphorus to 
help the busy cells of the body do their work and 
lime for the bones and teeth, according to the 
variety of fruit used. 


ECAUSE of the fact that it is often easier to 

remember things that we have seen than those we 
have merely heard discussed, the baker may like to 
begin his study of food values as represented by his 
products with a glance at the three charts here re- 
produced. 


These charts are from a very practical bulletin, 
written by Emma A. Winslow and published as Bul- 
letin 975 by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Any one may procure a copy by sending 
10c to the department, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Winslow, the author, is a dietitian of experi- 
ence, and she shows graphically what a pound of each 
food studied will furnish and also how this compares 
with what the body requires of each of the elements 
represented, energy, protein or body building ma- 
terial, calcium or lime for bones and teeth, phosphorus 
for body regulating and iron for the blood. 

Careful study of the facts suggested as entries for 
his notebook, and of the charts showing the composi- 
tion of bread, cake and apple pie, will convince the 
baker that he is dispensing products absolutely basic 
in planning a nourishing diet. 

With his facts collected, analyzed and stored away 
for ready reference, what use shall the baker make 
of them in his sales promotion activities? It obvi- 
ously depends largely on circumstances and conditions. 
No discussion such as this can hope to do more than 
rouse interest in the subject and, perhaps, point the 
way to future activities by means of general sugges- 
tions, but a few such may serve a good purpose. 

It is suggested that customers might be interested 
in studying enlargements of the charts if these were 
hung in the shop. Experience has seemed to show 
that this type of material attracts considerable atten- 
tion, as interest in nutrition is ever on the increase. 
Smaller reproductions of the bread, cake and apple 
pie graphs might easily be adapted for various forms 
of advertising. 

Then there might be a series in the local press of 
quarter- or even eighth-column advertisements, each 
one telling a bit of the interesting story of what bread 
does to nourish the human race. The facts suggested 
for the baker’s notebook might serve as the basis for 
the advertising copy used in such a series. For ex- 
ample, one might bear the caption, “No fuel strike in 
Blank’s Bakery”; another, “The Economical Way to 
Keep Your Engine in Good Condition,” etc. 

Again, a series of window displays would offer wide 
opportunity for featuring the food value of flour 
foods. Dolls representing especially well-nourished 
children might be arranged, together with displays of 
bakery products and appropriate legends to tell the 
story. The boys of the neighborhood would be apt to 
coax their mothers to buy bread from a baker who 
featured a toy engine or automobile accompanied by 
information regarding the fuel value of bread for the 
lively engines contained in children’s bodies, and so on. 

In some neighborhoods, teachers might be willing 
to enter into nutrition exhibits with the local baker. 
If there were, for example, a “health food show” in 
a conveniently accessible hall, weight contests for the 
children, bread and milk lunches, and any number of 
other features, could easily be staged, in which bakery 
products, while not overdisplayed, would play the 
chief part. 

The secret of success is first to learn well the lesson 
of the value of flour products and then to tell it over 
and over and over again. 

To sum up: if the baker is to keep step with his 
times he must: 

1. Remember that flour foods are well- 
balanced, nonconstipating, body building and 
energy yielding products. 

2. That they are carriers of body regulating 
fruits and growth promoting fats. 

3. That bakery products should not be 
eliminated from a reducing diet. 

4. That both white and dark .flours are 
nourishing. ’ 

5. That white bread does not cause cancer. 

6. That the successful baker is the one who 
studies first these nutritional facts and, second, 
new ways of getting the same facts before his 
public. 

7. That all such work puts him in the rank 
of those who minister to public health and 
welfare. 
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The Outlook for the Expansion of Commercial Baking 


By Carl L. Alsberg 
Director of Food Research Institute, Stanford University 


HOUGH composed of many rela- 
Tiirey small scale units, we see bak- 

ing in the United States as an indus- 
try with a total output that has been 
growing faster than that of manufactur- 
ing in general. The total volume of 
commercial se voy Ay very great. 
In 1928 its products a value of 
$1,123,000,000. 

To weigh the social advantages or dis- 
advantages of the tendency among bak- 
ers toward combination, we must first 
forecast as accurately as possible not 
only the direction of the trend of com- 
mercial baking in general, but also its 
magnitude and its probable duration. To 
such a forecast this article is devoted. 

Only prophets, astrologers, soothsay- 
ers, and seers evolve prophecy out of 
their inner consciousness. Ordinary mor- 
tals have but ore method of forecasting, 
to infer the course of future events from 
the trend of past ones, to chart a curve 
of the past and to extrapolate it into 
the future. This is the method we shall 
pursue in an attempt to arrive at some 
conclusion as to the future trend of 
baking. 

H. Kyrk, and J. 8S. Davis, in their 
treatise on “Ihe American Baking In- 
dustry, 1849-1923, as Shown in the Cen- 
sus Keports,” have proved that baking 
has grown more rapidly than manufac- 
turing industries in general, and that 
since 1870 the percentage rate of growth 
has been fairly uniform, with at no time 
a decline. Indeed, there is good evi- 
dence that even in periods of general 
business depression commercial baking 
has continued to grow, though sometimes 
at a diminished rate. On the other hand, 
during times of great general business 
prosperity the growth of baking has not 
been greatly accelerated. Thus the war 
bad no influence in stimulating baking. 
Whatever progress the industry made 
during the war period was not abnormal, 
due to war demand, but was the normal 
result of growing urbanization and im- 
proved means of transportation. 

Kyrk and Davis have computed the 
rate of increase of per capita consump- 
tion of all bakery products as corrected 
for the fluctuating purchasing power of 
the dollar. Consumption has expanded 
very rapidly and the trend is still up- 
ward, though the rate of increase has 
declined. ‘This less steep slope of the 
curve in very recent years is most sig- 
nificant. The increase in per capital 
consumption of bakery products is not 
the expression of a general increase in 
consumption of these products, for there 
is no evidence of a per capita increase 
in the consumption of flour—rather of 
some decrease. ‘The conclusion is war- 
ranted that the per capita increase in 
value of bakery products is the expres- 
sion of the transfer of baking of various 
kinds from the household to the bakery. 

Constancy of per capita consumption 
is characteristic of many staple foods, 
and sets the industries producing them 
apart from most other manufacturing. 
In man’s appetite, and in his food re- 
quirements, Nature has set a limit to 
the expansion of the consumption of 
staples. ‘The steel industry could look 
forward to creating an absolute increase 
in the per capita consumption of its 
products. Limits are set only by the 
possible uses of the material and by the 
people’s purchasing power. 

In bakery products no expansion of 
this character is possible. The ene: 
tion of baker’s bread can go ~ in only 
four ways: by increase in population, by 
transfer of Leking from the household 
to the bakery, by changes in food habits, 
which, as every one knows, are resisted 
by a people as a whole with the great- 
est obstinacy, by changes in the pur- 
chasing power of consumers. This gen- 
eral physiological limitation on expansion 
of consumption, which baking shares 
with the manufacture of other staple 
foods, is fundamental in evaluating the 
future development of this industry. 

If the curve of | wd capita consump- 
tion of bakery products constructed by 
Kyrk and Davis be extrapolated into the 
future, it is found that it reaches a peak 
in the year 1962. It would be interest- 
ing to determine whether or not this 
hypothetical peak of consumption of 

er’s goods corresponds to complete 
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cessation of home, restaurant, and hotel 
production of such articles. To answer 
this question exactly is not possible. An 
indirect approach is, however, feasible, 
based on the ratio of wheat flour used 
by bakers to that taken by other users. 
Because of the lack of suitable flour 
consumption statistics prior to 1923, 
such an approach cannot take off farther 
back than that year. According to the 
Bureau of the Census, the wheat flour 
consumption of the United States in 
19238 was about 104,000,000 bbls. Of 
this amount about 35,000,000 bbls, or ap- 
roximately one third, were consumed 

y commercial bakeries. In addition, 
these establishments used about 2,800,- 
000 bbls rye and other flours. 

This raw material was converted into 
products valued at over $1,122,000,000, 
which, according to the calculations of 
Kyrk and Davis, comes to a per capita 
quota of nearly $7 of a purchasing pow- 
er equivalent to that of money in 1913. 
If the curve constructed by them cor- 
rectly expresses the rate of increase of 
per capita consumption of bakery prod- 
ucts, then in 1962, when, according to the 
curve, such consumption will have 
reached its peak, per capita expendi- 
ture for bakery products should be $9.46, 
in terms of the purchasing power. of 
money in 1913. Assuming that in 1962 
the present-day proportions of non- 
wheaten flours are still used, the same 
number of people as now live in the 
United States, were they living in 1962, 
would require the use by commercial 
bakers of about 47,000,000 bbls wheat 
flour, as against 85,000,000 today. As- 
suming this forecast to be correct, less 
than 50 per cent of the country’s flour is 
likely to disappear into bakeries at a 
date as remote as 1962, whatever be the 
total population and the total flour con- 
sumption at that time. 

It is to be noted that the curve con- 
structed by Kyrk and Davis showing the 
trend of increase in per capita consump- 
tion of bakery products is based on all 
bakery products—not merely bread. 
There are no data available which would 
make it possible to construct an analo- 
gous curve for bread alone. This unfor- 
tunately introduces certain complica- 
tions, for the great baking corporations 
are organized primarily to produce 
bread, or crackers and biscuits. To what 
extent they will find it profitable to en- 
ter the field of cake, pie, and other sweet 
goods production is problematical. 

Up to the present the commercial bak- 
er has been much more successful in dis- 
placing home baking of bread than home 
production of sweet goods. Considering 
present dietary tastes and the perish- 
ability of sweet goods other than certain 
types of cakes and cookies, the prospects 
of a great corporation competing suc- 
cessfully with the housewife and the hotel 
or restaurant cook in this field seem none 
too promising today. Should the com- 
mercial baker invade this field with 
greater success than in the past, our 
a might easily show a different 
trend. 


HERE are other considerations that 

would seem to indicate either that the 
tp 7 curve is not the most fit for 
the data or that it represents the trend 
only for the more immediate future. 
Such considerations cast doubt upon the 
forecast above. One is that the curve 
which has been fitted to the data is such 
that, if it truly represents the future, 
consumption of bakery products, after 
reaching its peak about 1962, will there- 
after decline. This, in the light of the 
experience of other countries with a 
longer past in commercial baking, seems 
ary ergs On the contrary, the history 
ot baking in such countries as France has 
been that bread and rolls are almost 
wholly baked commercially. Possibl 
something similar will take place ulti- 
mately in the United States. 

Whatever the ultimate trend, what- 
ever the level which commercial baking 


may attain at its zenith, it seems fairly 
probable that for the next decade or two 
the present trend will continue to pre- 
vail. If this be so, commercial ers 
no doubt will increase their business to 
a material extent at the expense of home 
baking; but there is no indication that 
home baking is liable soon to disappear, 
or even to | Poth unimportant. llers 
of bakery stocks not infrequently point 
to the large volume of home baking as a 
source of new business, as though this 
would migrate from the housewife’s 
kitchen to the bakeshop as fast in the 
future as it has in the past. As pointed 
out above, so far as we have a basis for 
forecasting, a slowing rate of transfer 
is indicated. 

There is other evidence in support of 
this view, besides the consumption curve 
of Kyrk and Davis. In 1901 the United 
States Labor Bureau analyzed the budg- 
ets of many workingmen’s families. Of 
these 79 per cent bought bread, and over 
98 per cent bought flour and meal. The 
average annual consumption of these 
commodities per family was: bread, 252.7 
loaves; flour and meal, 680.8 lbs. Bread 
consumption was reported in loaves; 
probably most of those bought were 1-lb 
loaves. On this basis, workingmen’s 
families bought roughly two and three 
quarters times as much flour and meal 
as they did of bread. If only one half 
the flour and meal bought was used for 
making bread (a conservative assum 
tion, surely), these families would still, 
on the basis of the quantities reported, 
have baked nearly two thirds of their 
total bread supply, on the assumption 
that each pound of flour yielded 1.83 Ibs 
baked bread. 

This survey can be contrasted with a 
similar one made by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1918-19 
from which, by similar computations, it 
may be deduced that the consumption of 
baker’s bread had increased to 434.2 (of 
bread, rolls, and buns together to 453.4) 
lbs, while the consumption of flour had 
dropped to 304.7 (flour and corn meal 
together, 374.1). In other words, 63 or 
70 per cent of the total bread consump- 
tion, depending upon which set of figures 
be used, was of baker’s bread. 

This 1918-19 study of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics is corroborated by one 
made in 1918, by the United States Food 
Administration, of consumers’ bread 
buying habits in 36 large cities. Forty- 
six per cent of the families then reported 
that they habitually bought their bread, 
14 pe cent that they used only home 
made bread, and the remaining 40 per 
cent that they bought part and baked 
part. On the assumption that in this last 
group one half of the bread was bought 
and one half home made, the Food Ad- 
ministration estimated that 66 per cent 
of the bread used by the families in 
question was baker’s bread and 84 per 
cent home made. 

Comparison of these studies with one 
another indicates, then, that between 
1901 and 1918 the habits of city dwellers 
very possibly, and of workingmen in 
cities very probably, shifted from the 
purchase of but a third of their bread 
to that of about two thirds. 

An important point to note in this 
comparison is the rapid rate of increase 
in urban consumption of baker’s bread 
in the first two decades of the present 
century, during which period it doubled. 
A second important point to note is that 
in cities, in 1918-19, only one third of 
the consumption was home baked. It 
is obvious that the rate of increase of 
consumption of baker’s bread must slow 
up as it approaches the limiting value 
of 100 per cent. It follows that in 1919, 
with only one third of the consumption 
home baked, the rate of increase must 
have been less than in 1901, with 65 per 
cent home baked. And this inference 
is in harmony with the curve of trend of 
Kyrk and Davis. 

The studies just discussed deal with 
urban conditions. Concerning rural con- 


ditions, less information is in print. Th, 
most important is a survey made by the 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia, in 1922-2; 
and published in March, 1923, under the 
title “The Consumer Market for Flour” 
The Farm Journal concluded that 
least 94 per cent of the farm familig 
of the United States bake their ow, 
bread; that the average annua! cop. 
sumption of strictly country families jg 
about 690 Ibs per family, and that such 
families consume, in the aggregate, over 
33,000,000 bbls flour annually—s| ightly 
more than 55 per cent of the total fam. 
ily trade, and within about 2,000,000 of 
as much as the entire consumption of 
all the commercial bakers of the country, 

The Farm Journal extended to the 
Food Research Institute the courtesy of 
lending for analysis and study the re. 
ports received from families living in 
cities and small towns. From these a 
number of interesting facts could be es- 
tablished, of which the most important 
for present purposes is that the propor- 
tion of home baking is much greater in 
the small towns than in the large cities. 
Thus 35 per cent of the families can- 
vassed in cities of more than 25,000 pop- 
ulation reported that they baked half or 
more than half of their bread at home. 
In cities of 5,000 to 25,000 population 49 
per cent of the families reported that 
they baked half or more than half of 
their bread. In towns having less than 
5,000 the proportion was 56 per cent, 
Furthermore, the Farm Journal’s survey 
seems to confirm the results of earlier 
studies that in the large cities only 
about one third of the bread supply is 
home made. 


BEFORE the census of manufactures 

of 1923, the trade was inclined to be- 
lieve that probably 50 per cent or tore 
of the country’s bread came from bake- 
shops. It was a rude shock for bakers 
to learn through the census that ‘com:ner- 
cial bakers used little more than one 
third of all the flour consumed. The 
Farm Journal’s survey explains the situ- 
ation. Bakers apparently got their idea 
from the conditions obtaining in |«rge 
cities. The Farm Journal shows that 
large cities and small towns are not com- 
parable in this respect. Evidently the 
small towns and cities and the rural dis- 
tricts bring down the figure of bakery 
products consumption for the country as 
a whole. 

It then seems reasonable to infer that, 
inasmuch as consumption of baker's 
bread in large cities has probably about 
doubled in the last 20 years or so, this 
rate of increase cannot be maintaind in 
the future. Consumption of baker's 
bread must be increasing in cities «t a 
decreasing rate. The increase in rural 
districts and smaller towns and cities is 
another matter. There the consumption 
of baker’s bread may be going on at an 
accelerated rate. It is also obvious that 
this increase outside of large cities will 
be greatly influenced by the rate at w)iich 
urbanization proceeds in the future, and 
especially by improvements that may 
take place in methods of distribution— 
better roads, more economical trucks, 
denser network of both steam and elec- 
tric railway lines, possibly even ir 
freight service. 

If such improvements in distribution 
develop, and if urbanization proceeds at 
a faster rate than heretofore, the trend 
of our curve may change, and commer- 
cial bakers may displace the housewife 
more rapidly than heretofore. Uncer 
present conditions, we repeat, the indica- 
tions are that increased per capita con- 
sumption in cities is likely to come less 
easily than in the past. The greatest 
opportunities for expansion are in the 
small towns and in the country, but here 
great distribution difficulties present 
themselves. At any rate, it seems clear 
that in evaluating the outlook for ex- 
— of commercial baking it cannot 

taken for granted that the recent ra‘e 
of expansion is continuing. On the con- 
trary, it probably is not. 

There is, of course, another source of 
new business besides home baking,— 
growth of population. To get the best 
forecast of possible expansion of con:- 
mercial baking, it is necessary to form 
an estimate of the trend of population 
growth in the United States, for ex- 
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-. of commercial baking will be the 
pemitant of two factors: one, the in- 
crease of per capita consumption of bak- 
ery products ; other, the growth of 
population. 

Concerning the future growth of our 
pulation, there has been a good deal 
of speculation. Some predictions have 
heen made with a reasonable degree of 
robability. One of the most 
re these is that of Raymond Pearl, to 
the effect that our rate of population in- 
crease has already begun to slow up, so 
that about the year 2100 we shall have 
reached the peak with a population of 

ately 197,000,000. 





proxi! 
» already pointed out, the per capita 
consumption curve of Kyrk and Davis 
indicates that consumption of bakery 
products, having reached its peak about 
1962, will thereafter decline. If this be 
so, and ‘f Pearl’s population forecast be 


iystified, then the country’s maximum 
consum} tion will come somewhat before 
On the other hand, if consump- 


00. 
io doe. not decline, the maximum con- 
sumption: of bakery products would come 
at about the year 2100. Since the per 
capita ‘lour consumption is not on the 
increase. its maximum consumption is 
not likcly to be achieved much before 
2100. .\ssuming the population in 1923 
to have been about 111,600,000 and the 
per capita flour consumption to be the 
same in 2100 as in 1923, we arrive at the 
figure « something over 183,000,000 bbls 


as the country’s flour consumption in 
2100, of which, according to present indi- 
cations, not over one half is likely to be 
consumed in commercial bakeries. 

Of course these forecasts are mere 
on. They may be quite far from 


specul 

the mark. They are presented here be- 
cause te writer believes that they are 
roughly of the correct order of magni- 


tude, .\t any rate, they are built upon a 
solid fo ndation of past occurrences, and 
therefore present a safer background for 
discussion of the future of baking than 
loose generalities concerning the disap- 
pearance of home baking, the country’s 
growth, and the desertion of farms. The 
writer believes that everything indicates 
that commercial bread baking will not in 
the next few decades entirely supplant 
home biking; that increase in population 
will bring more new business to the bak- 
er than disappearance of home baking; 
that the supplanting of home baking is 
likely io go on at a decreasing rate, as 
compared with the two decades just 
passed; and, finally, that commercial 


baking has a long way to go before its 
possibilities of expansion disappear. 
Every forecast, even the calculation 


of the orbits of celestial bodies, is a 
prophecy, and every prophecy is uncer- 
tain because new conditions unallowed 
for in the forecast may intervene. Since 
our forecast is a combination of two sep- 
arate ones;—Pearl’s forecast of popula- 
tion growth and the extrapolation of 
Kyrk and Davis’ curve of increase of 
per capita consumption of bakery prod- 
ucts there are two sets of conditions 
that may intervene and quite upset our 
speculations. These conditions are rath- 
er analogous to the “probable error” of 


the mathematicians, and, like it, need to 
be stated. Without such statements, 
sound appraisal of the value of our 
forecast is not attainable. 

The population forecast is based, of 


course,on the assumptions that our popu- 


lation statistics are correct, and that 
Pearl’s mathematical treatment of the 
Statistics is sound. In either case some 
measure of error is possible. Pearl’s 
forecast is, furthermore, also conditioned 
on the nonoceurrence of revolutionary 
social or economic changes. As Pearl 
himself puts it, it assumes that “no 
fundamentally new factor or forces in- 


fluencing rate of population growth dif- 
ferent from those which have operated 
during the known historical period of 
this }opulation’s growth shall come into 
play.” Incidentally, it may be stated 
that tlere is no reason to believe that our 
policy in regard to immigration is likely 
to change one way or the other our fu- 
ture rate of population growth. Accord- 
ing to Pearl: “Normal, noncatastrophic 
Migratory movements, as we shall see, 
have no appreciable effect on population 
growth.” 

The conditions that might operate to 
make the course of events differ from the 
forecast of rate of increase of consump- 
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tion of bakery products are numerous. 
They are, for most part, social or 
economic changes that must follow in the 
train of increasing population. 


A$’ the rate of population increase slows 

up, it must be accompanied by a 
lowering of the birth rate. It will also 
be accompanied by a lengthening of the 
average duration of life, as exemplified 
by a falling death rate. The upshot 
must be an ultimate material change in 
the age distribution of the population. 
It will contain smaller percentages of in- 
fants, and larger percentages of aged. 
Now the food habits and requirements of 
infants, children, adults and aged me 29 
are different. Infants consume no bread; 
the aged less than the young. It follows 
that, as the population increases and its 
age distribution changes, material varia- 
tions in the per capita consumption of 
bakery products must result. 

Such chan in distribution of our 
population have an inevitable effect 
upon the proportion of marriages. As 
with growing population there will be a 
larger proportion of mature persons, the 
proportions of married. ple, and 
therefore of housewives, will tend to in- 
crease. The more housewives, the more 
home baking and the less consumption, 
proportionately, of bakery products. 


However, there are economic factors 
that may tend to influence the proportion 
of married persons in the opposite direc- 
tion. If, with increasing population, 
there is a shift, up or down, in our stand- 
ards of living, the frequency of marriages 
cannot but be affected. Just what the 
net result in either case will be it is diffi- 
cult to say. In any event, the consump- 
tion of bakery products will not remain 
uninfluenced. 

However, marriage frequency is by no 
means the most important social condi- 
tion likely to be altered by the economic 
changes that will follow in the train of 
growing population. More important is 
the consideration that bread may not 
maintain its present position in the diet 
of Americans. As a people we are en- 
gaged in diversifying our diet—perhaps 
in consequence of a steadily rising stand- 
ard of living. We have been consuming 
more fruits and more vegetables, for ex- 
ample, and have been correspondingly re- 
ducing the consumption of some other 
more staple foods. If we can reach our 
population peak without halting the rise 
in living standards that has been going 
on, bread may easily become a less im- 
portant element of the national diet 
than now. If, on the contrary, pressure 
of population causes a gradual lowering 
of our standards of living, the result is 
likely to be an increase, for a time, in 
our per capita bread consumption, since 
bread is one of the cheaper foods. If the 
lowering of our standards of living 
should go very far, the result is likely 
to be the substitution of still cheaper 
foods for bread, such as corn and other 
coarse grains. Should population pres- 
sure ever reduce us to the condition of 
China, it is quite certain that per capita 
consumption would be reduced to a very 
small quantity. 

Connected with standards of living are 
certain other factors that undoubtedly 
will influence bread consumption in the 
future. With increasing standards of 


living, with increasing industrialization, 
with the invention of new labor saving 
devices, a steadily smaller portion of our 

ation will live the sweat of the 
brow. Less and less hard manual labor 
will be necessary. Now hard manual 
labor requires food fuel. The food re- 
quirements of a laborer may be a thou- 
sand calories or ie per 
diem than those of a whi ar worker. 
Bread is primarily a fuel food. There- 
fore the changes which are in progress 
in the direction of diminishing the 
amount of hard manual labor that has 
to be done, and also of increasing the pro- 
portion of white-collar workers in our 
population, will of necessity reduce the 
per capita fuel-food requirement of the 
nation and, in consequence, the per cap- 
ita bread consumption. 

If our standard of living goes up, 
more and more of our population will 
be adequately clothed an yg are | 
housed in dwellings adequately heated. 
Persons who, through adequate clothing 
and housing, are kept from being chilled, 
require less fuel foods. On the other 
hand, in the course of time, fuels may 
become so expensive as to cause the 
abandonment of home baking much 
earlier than present data indicate. This 
should lead to an increase in consump- 
tion of bakery products, unless the high 
cost of fuel leads to the abandonment 
of home cooking as a whole and to living 
in hotels, to eating in restaurants, or to 
the establishment of community kitchens. 
Indeed, increase in numbers of hotel and 
restaurant patrons as a factor in the re- 
duction of home baking is commonly 
given insufficient weight in estimating 
the possibilities of new business for bak- 
ers. It is not impossible that much of 
this business will go, not to the baker, 
but to the restaurant keeper. In so far 
as the restaurant bakes its own bread, 
the commercial baker can derive no bene- 
fit from the abandonment of home bak- 
ing. 

It must be clear to the reader by now 
that there is a great variety of uncer- 
tainties in our forecasts. These fore- 
casts should not be regarded as more 
than a reasoned guess for the more dis- 
tant future. For the nearer future they 
seem to indicate fairly definitely that 
the expansion of commercial baking does 
not promise to be as rapid, in relative 
terms, as in the past. This expansion 
will come only in part from the aban- 
donment of home baking. 





ORIGIN OF THE STRAW HAT 

Authorities tell us that the amount of 
straw produced in the United States and 
turned into straw hats is so small as to 
be not worth while taking into considera- 
tion. Nearly all the material from which 
our straw hats are made, according to the 
National City Bank of New York, comes 
from the other side of the globe. All 
the authorities upon this subject assert 
that the straw from which straw hats are 
made is grown from special varieties of 
wheat in China, Japan and Italy, pulled 
before ripening, bleached in the sun and 
dew, the color removed by chemical proc- 
ess, and the straw turned into “braids” 
by the deft fingers of the women and 
children of the country in which it is 
grown, and these braids forwarded to the 
United States.—Doings in Grain at Mil- 
waukee. 
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national trade. 
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THIS WEEK’S COVER 


JAPANESE girl, making flour in primitive fashion, is depicted in the 
A cover illustration of this issue, painted for The Northwestern Miller 

by E. B. Kuhlberg, an American Artist. 

Somewhat appropriate to this design is an article by Martha C. Schuck, 
also a feature of the current number, tracing the evolution of wheat bread 
in Japan from its first status as “ogre’s food” some 50 years ago to its 
present importance as a daily necessity. 
ance in the early part of the Meiji era, when Japan was opened to inter- 
At first it met with a decidedly cool reception. 
long, however, natives experimented and found it most palatable, and there- 
after it came into more generally good repute. 

With an increased demand for wheat bread, the milling industry in 
Japan has expanded rapidly. There are several large mills. 
of small mills are to be found in the rural districts, most of which use 
waterpower, although some employ electricity. The total capacity of the 
Japanese merchant mills is estimated at nearly 35,000 bbls daily. 


“Ogre’s food” made its appear- 
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The Old Order Changeth Not 
The farmer sows his crop of wheat 
And watches it with care, 
The sun and rain they shine or fall 
And nature does her share, 
While the farmer hopes to raise a crop 
And thinks his chances fair. 


Anon there comes a Man of Might 
And casts his evil eye, 

And lo! where once was a field of grain 
Is now but a desert dry; 


_ For the Man of Might o’er that field has 
uu: 


caused 
His “hot, dry winds” to sigh. 


He sends the all-pervading “midge,” 
The “rust and blight” sends he, 

The “grasshopper,” too, he hath ordered out 
And the “chinch-bug” dire set free, 

And some “early frosts” and “untimely rains” 
He will send, if the same need be. 


And he writes it so, and prints it thus, 
And wires it o'er the land, 

And the largest crop that was ever grown 
He sweeps away with his hand. 

“If we get seed wheat ‘twill be well for us,” 
Says the Man of Might, so grand. 


Is he a god, this mighty one, 

Who sendeth blight and drouth, 

Who killeth all the wheat which grows 

And blasteth north and south? 

Nay, nay, he is a bull on wheat 

And kills it with his mouth. 

—From The Northwestern Miller, 1889. 
4% 
NO SUCH THING AS “HARD LUCK” 

The most successful men in business 
are not those who have inherited it, but 
those who have made it. The miller who 
has developed his business from an ob- 
scure to an important concern, in the 
early stages of his life had plenty to dis- 
courage him. The mill manager who has 
risen from the ranks also had moments 
of doubt and despair. But each hap- 
pened to have an indomitable will to 
thrust him along to the point at which he 
intended to arrive. There was no ele- 
ment of luck in the advance. When a 
footballer, shooting at goal, hits the 
crossbar; when a golfer foozles his shot; 
when an athlete loses a race “by a head,” 
—the crowd will sympathetically exclaim 
“Hard luck!’ It is nothing of the sort. 
It is just that small amount of difference 
which separates success from failure, and 
it depends on the courage and philosophy 
of the individual concerned, as to wheth- 
er he will convert his “hard luck” into 
“well played, sir!” It may take him the 
best part of his life to do it, and if he 
confuses purpose with luck or permits a 
rebuff to thwart his purpose, his chances 
of arriving at his goal will become very 
slim indeed.—Milling (Liverpool). 
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ON FIGURING DEPRECIATION 

The only proper manner to figure de- 
preciation is to do so progressively and 
serially. It is only necessary, in the case 
of most business equipment, to estimate 
roughly the number of years which that 
equipment may reasonably be expected 
to give maximum and satisfactory serv- 
ice. You may know that it will wear out 
or be superceded by another and vastly 
better model in five years. Then you 
should deduct 20 per cent of its original 
cost from its valuation progressively 
every year, which will of course bring 
you to value zero at the end of five 
years. The expense of repairs on that 
equipment during the five-year period 
should not affect this figuring. It should 
not deter the progressive depreciation 
rate, though the possibilities of longer 
life through care and repairs may well 
be considered when the probable life of 
that equipment is first determined.— 
Travelers Magazine. 

$44 

FEWER MEALS CONSUMED 

Lonpon, Ene., April 9.—Some interest- 
ing particulars have been issued in re- 
spect to the meals consumed by members 
of Parliament in the restaurants. at- 
tached to the House of Commons. Dur- 
ing 1925 the average meals served per 
day were 1,174, compared with 1,274 the 
previous year. The most popular meal 
is tea. The revenue from these meals 
amounted to £36,019, the profit and loss 
account showing a surplus of £115. The 
reduction in the number of meals con- 


sumed is attributed to the sittings of the 
House being five days fewer than in 1924. 








One reason why there are enormously 
rich bakers is because baking day is now 
bridge day.—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


THE BRAKING WAVES 

The reason given for the lengthy voy- 
age of the rotorship which arrived re- 
cently in New York harbor was the fact 
that the vessel was equipped with an 
emergency engine only. It would ap- 
pear, however, that it also was equipped 
with an emergency brake in good work- 
ing order. 

Ww. Q. 
. * 
TOUGH FLOUR 

“I wish to complain,” said the bride 
haughtily, “about the flour you sold me. 
It was tough.” 

“Tough, ma’am?” asked the grocer. 

“Yes, tough. I made a pie with it and 
my husband could hardly cut it.”— 
Weekly Scotsman. 

- ia 


HOW JOE GOT WELL 


I live in Atchison, Kansas. From my 
home there I can look across the Mis- 
souri River into the Missouri hills. In 
these hills I knew a man named Henry 
Ward, who lived to a great age, although 
he ate hog meat and hot biscuits three 
times a day all his life. He had a son 
named Joe, who was given an office posi- 
tion in a Kansas City commission house 
which handled his father’s hogs. Joe did 
well in the new position, so far as atten- 
tion to business was concerned, but his 
health suffered in town. So he was taken 
home, and his old grandmother, looking 
him over, said: “I know what the trouble 
is; they have been feeding the poor boy 
light bread.” 

So Joe was given hot biscuits and hog 
meat three times a day, and recovered his 
health—Ed, Hawe’s Monthly. 


. * 
ALTOGETHER TOO EFFICIENT 


In the old days in the West, when men 
were men, and saloons, instead of being 
blind pigs, were saloons, a circus magi- 
cian, down on his luck, obtained a job as 
bartender. One day a traveling con- 
jurer visited the saloon where the magi- 
cian was employed, and in exchange for 
a few drinks did a number of tricks. 
The proprietor was greatly impressed, 
and after the conjurer left remarked: 
“That was a clever fellow. His coin 
tricks were wonderful.” The magician, 
who had said nothing of his true profes- 
sion, but whose wows was now aroused, 
remarked: “I don’t think much of them. 
I can do better myself.” He thereupon 
took a dollar from his pocket and made 
it disappear before the eyes of the pro- 
prietor. When he had recovered from 
his astonishment, the proprietor said: 
“You’re too smart to handle my money. 
You’re fired.”—Unidentified Exchange. 

. ” 

As there is so much controversy just 
now about railroad mergers, we take this 
opportunity to suggest that they merge 
a couple of Pullman berths.—Judge. 

ve 


Oh, the moonshine’s made tonight along 
the Wabash; 
From the corn they still good licker 
every day; 
Through the sycamores the enforcement 
cops are sneaking 
On the banks of the Wabash far away. 
—WNate Collier in Judge. 
* * 
THE FINISHING TOUCH 
The colonel was defending the climate 
of India. “All nonsense,” he said. “There’s 
no better climate in the world, but there’s 
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a lot of young fellows who come out to 
India, and they eat and they drink, and 
they drink and t eat, and they die, and 
then they write home to their friends 
and tell them that the climate has killed 
them. Of course, lots of people die in 
India, but tell me any country where 
they don’t, and I’ll go and end my days 
there.”-——-W eekly Telegraph (London). 


* * 


HAZARDOUS 

“Do you know anything about shoot- 
ing craps?” 

“Yes, suh. I knows all about shootin’ 
craps. The trouble with ’at game is that 
it takes you years and years of practice 
to learn how to play it, and then some- 
body kills you the first time they catches 
you doin’ any of the stuff you’s learned.” 
—D. A. C. News. 

* * 

Rastus: “Ah wants a divorce. Dat 
woman jes’ talk, talk, talk, night an’ day. 
Ah can’t get no rest and dat talk am 
drivin’ me crazy.” 

Young Lawyer: “What does she talk 
about?” 

Rastus; “She doan’ say.”—Contributed, 

. . 

Wife (as mannequin parades in most 
expensive model): “I say, that would 
look nice at our dance on the 20th, 
wouldn’t it?” 

Husband: “Yes, it would. 
her an invitation.”—Punch, 

aa * 
“To dance with you is to fly. 


? 


Let’s send 


Poet: 
With your wings we can reach the stars 

Modern Girl: “How about volplaning 
down to the bar?”—Le Régiment (Paris). 

oe ” 
SHEER LUCK 

Pat: “Say, Mike, did yez hear about 
that big fiddler dying? He thought so 
much of his violin he had it buried with 
him.” 

Mike: “No, yez don’t mane it? It’s 
a dom good thing he didn’t play the 
piano.”—Minneapolis Tribune. 





Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








Western Pennsylvania 
Opening 


On account of rearrangement of 
territories a large milling organi- 
zation, in position to offer trade any 
kind or quality of flour required, 
needs high grade salesman in west- 
ern Pennsylvania; want live wire 
with following, and to man who 
can show successful sales record 
have proposition that will prove a 
winner; quick action necessary; all 
correspondence treated confidential- 
ly. Mill's sales force aware of this 
advertisement. Address 667, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








CEREAL CHEMIST—YOUNG MAN WITH 
eight years’ experience, now employed, de- 
sires to make a change; best references. 
Address 1078, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


CHEMIST—GRADUATE <A. M., FOUR 
years’ laboratory experience with both 
soft and hard wheat products; three years’ 
milling experience; available June 1; ex- 
cellent references. Lawrence Earlenbaugh, 
Claflin, Kansas. 





AILL MANAGER 


who has successfully managed good- 
in South- 
is available. 


sized milling companies 
west and Northwest 
Address 1076, 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


care Northwestern 





A SUPERINTENDENT HEAD MILLER 
with technical training, now employed, 
would like to make a change; wants a 
medium-sized northwestern mill and can 
guarantee’ results. Address 650, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN OF EXPERIENCE SELLING 
bakers and jobbers, who is open for good 
quality milling connection for Ohio, but 
prefers eastern Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, including Washington, D. C. Ad- 
dress 657, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 

HEAD MILLER SUPERINTENDENT, AGE 
36, wide practical experience, hard and 
soft wheat; have followed milling since a 
boy in mills 300 to 6,000 bbls; familiar 
with all systems; guarantee best results. 
Address 1077, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





MILL SUPERINTENDENT WITH WIDE 
experience is open for position; can guar- 
antee results as to yield and quality; can 
straighten out mill that is not giving 
results desired; can furnish references; 
any inquiries will be strictly confidential. 
Address 672, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


MARRIED MAN, 27 YEARS OLD, FIVE 
years’ experience in selling flour, excellent 
record to prove ability, desires position 
with flour mill as sales supervisor or as- 
sistant to manager; has thorough knowl- 
edge of this work; at present employed; 
seeking change in order to advance; east- 
ern states preferred. Address 669, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILLERS, ATTENTION, FOR NEW CROP 
—Field manager seeks new connection; in- 
terested to hear from mill able to produce 
quality flour at competitive prices; many 
years’ experience with spring and Kansas 
flours, Eastern States, acquainted brokers, 
jobbers and baking trade; desires sever 
present connection soon as possible. Ad- 
dress 664, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AN AMBITIOUS, DEPENDABLE CEREAL 
chemist, university graduate (B. S8.), 381, 
married, three years analytical and re- 
search chemist for large baking corpora- 
tion, four years chief chemist for a flour 
mill, desires connection with a larger or- 
ganization offering more responsibility and 
chance for advancement; can straighten 
out flour complaints, direct research, and 
by co-operation make laboratory valuable 
to purchasing, manufacturing and sales 
departments; excellent references; corre- 
spondence confidential. Address 666, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








FOR SALE—IN LOS ANGELES, WELL 
established merchandise and brokerage 
business; fine grain and millfeed accounts; 
several good export accounts; price rea- 
sonable. Box 1183, Los Angeles, Cal. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








MILL FOR SALE 


Flour and Corn Meal Combined 
Flour capacity 400 bbls. 
Meal capacity 600 bbls. 
Bank forced to take property; will 
sacrifice for 25c on the dollar. 
Write Box 28, Lawrence, Kansas 





KANSAS FLOUR MILL FOR LEASE—THE 
Emporia Water Mills (J. R. Soden Flour 
Mills), owned and operated by J. R. Soden 
up to the time of his death a few months 
ago, will be leased on very reasonable 
terms; the mill is of about 300 bbis ca- 
pacity, is finely equipped and in condition 
to immediately resume operation; the mo- 
tive power is water of Cottonwood River; 
also has electric power from Kansas Elec- 
tric Power Co; Emporia is on main and 
branch lines of Santa Fe Railway and. on 
M., K. & T. Ry. For full particulars 
address Mrs. J. R. Soden, Emporia, Kan- 
sas. 








KANSAS MILL WANTED—UP 
bbls, located in good hard wheat 
on main railroad line, with first class; 
ing-in-transit privileges; preferably a 
Hutchinson, Salina or Wichita te 
Address 1079, care Northwestern 
Kansas City, Mo. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—CARTER-MAYHEW OaTy 
chine, good as new, cleaned not over 
cars of wheat. Lexington Elevator 4@ 
Co., Lexington, Ohio. 


CONTINUOUS ARC BLEACHERS 
sale—Four late style Alsops in ex 
shape, crated for immediate ship 
price reasonable. Standard Mili 
Co., 501 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Ma, 











St. Louis and Florida | 

via The 

Minneapolis & St.LouisR.R. | 
and Wabash Railway 


Only One Night to St. Louis 


Only Two Nights to Jacksonville, 
Hot Springs and New Orleans 


You will appreciate the Popular Route 
“THe Nortu Star Limirep” 


City Ticket Offices 


Minneapolis, 15 Washington Ave. South, 
Nicollet Hotel 
St. Paul, 21 East Fifth Street (Opp. Court 
House), or Union Stations Both Cities 


Fast Freight Service 


For information as to rates or further 
particulars in regard to service, address 


J. R, SHANNON J. A. Lucey 
Gen’! Pass. Agent Traffic Manager 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y 














Sterling Calculator 


A Valuable Handbook for Use 
of Canadian and United States 
Millers and Exporters in quick 
and Accurate Conversion of 
United Kingdom Quotations. 


Price per copy, $10.00 


For sale by the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association, Coristine Building, Montreal, 
Quebec, or by The Northwestern Miller, 
118 So. 6th Street, Minneapolis, Minn., 
and its branch offices. 








RIVERSIDE 
CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 


Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches 
and by 


Tue NorTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 
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